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The law requires that an Abstract of the School Betiins shall be pie- 
pared by the Boaid of Education, and laid before the Legislature, in a 
printed form, on or before the second Wednesday in January, annually. 

By a vote of the Board, passed in Biay last, I was requested to make 
selections from the Reports of the School Committees^ to be embodied in 
the Abstract • 

Herewith, the volume is presented in the form prescribed. 

For the school year 1845-6, Rehams were made from all the towns in the 
Commonwealth, except Florida, in the county of Berkshire. 

Reports were also made by the committees of all the towns, except 
Dana, in the coun^ of Worcester ; Monroe, in the county of Franklin, 
and Florida, in the county of Berkshire. 

In preparing the Abstract for the school year 1844-5, no selections 
from the School Committees^ Beports for that year were included. On the 
1st of May, 1846, therefore, files of the School Committees' Reports for 
two years were in possession of the Board. 

For the purpose of making the selections which this volume contains, 
I have carefully read the whole of those Reports. Both in extent and in 
value, they surpass those of former years. Including the Reports of both 
years, they are equivalent to more than six thousand compactly written 
letter-paper pages. In taking a more intelligent and comprehensive sur- 
vey of the various means or instrumentalities necessary to carry our Com- 
mon Schools forward towards a higher degree of perfection, these ReportB 
are superior to any of their predecessors. In the earlier years of the se* 
ries, the Reports were principally occupied in exposing evils. As these 
evils have been wholly or partially removed, the character of the Reports 
has gradually changed. A much larger portion of them is now employed 
in explaining and advocating positive improvements. 

Though not without apprehension that I may have exceeded the inten- 
tions (sf the Board, in the amount of the selections made, yet, such was 
the intrinsic value of the Reports, that I /ound it exceedingly difficult to 
abstain from making this volume much larger than it is. Had there been 
no limitation, except that arising from considerations of the utility, or fit- 
ness for publication, of the Reports themselves, the size of this document 
would have been gpeatly increased. 



IV 

More of tM Heports were printed during the last year, tha* ever befb 
in §nj one year. It is a subject for deep regret, that a still larger numb 
of them were not put into a form in which they could be circulated, b: 
read by the inhabitants of the towns for whom they were respectively pr 
pared. 

In 1639, — the first year when committees were required to make Re 
ports, — ^not more than. half a dozen of them were printed. In 1&4C 
twenty-five were printed ; in 1841,. thirty-three ; in 1842, forty-one ; i] 
1843, forty-three ; in 1844, forty-four ; in 1845, fifty-one ; and in 1846 
seventy-one. > 

Heretofore, it has been decided by the voters of the town, in towi 
meeting assembled, whether the Report of the School Committee should 
be printed. Hereafter, by virtue of a law of the present year, (Statutes, 
1846, chap. 223, § 4,) power is given to the C!ommittees to print their 
own Reports, whenever, in their discretion, they shall deem it advisab/e. 
It is to be hoped that this power will be freely exercised. 

For any one who will read the present volume, or any considerable 
portion of it, it needs no encomium. Any school committee man, teacher 
or educationist, must indeed ' be ^^ wise in his own conceit,^' who will 
pass it by without perusal, on the ground that it contains nothing which 
will enlighten his judgment or aninjate his feelings, on the great subject of 
Popular Education. Any one who will read this volume attentively, will 
find it not so much a mine of golden ore, as it is a treasury of that pre- 
cious metal, wrought out, minted, assayed, and ready for circulation. 

Every school committee man may here find various plans for improve- 
ment, and suggestions for remedying defects, which he can explain, and 
enforce upon the attention of his fellow townsmen. 

School teachers may make this volume a powerful auxiliary in promot- 
ing the welfare of their schools. If scholars are irregular or tardy, the 
teacher can read to the school such passages from the selections as ex- 
plain the character and the pernicious effects of such delinquencies. 
United voices coming from different towns, in condemnation of particular 
evils, will add an authority and a sanction to his own counsels or arguments, 
which they would otherwise fail to possess. Teachers can also cite from' 
the Abstract, examples of scholars and of whole schools, that have hon- 
orably signalized themselves for the regularity and punctuality of their 
attendance ; and he can thus excite a laudable emulation to equal or to 
surpass those who have already become distinguished for their meritorious 
conduct. This will secure all <he benefits without incurring any of the 
evils of common personal rivalry. » 

Should any of the larger scholars in a school exhibit symgtoms of in- 
mftordination, teachers can read to the school such portions of the Ab- 
stract as denounce all mutinous or disorderly condvc^ and hold up to 



«r gE^re M^iMnJ ^xi^»dr):v vt tN^ ««ii c>mii^ 

&MI this VMilt) ^X>K «K i^H^ ^ 

Id ohtuB gndnot or oooBael fixm liie exceDeut iMM«ra)$ <«Ml»iiiK^ im 

No penoB, — «lwtba> edocatiQiust, citiaeft or |K)iuic)MU — ^wKo <WU i^niy 
soiicitiide ftr ^ke improiveBNiiit of the bttOMOft mce^ csoi peraw Um fo)K>w^ 
ii^ P*>SeB> widMMit proloQiid joy and ^akfulnoss to H^reih th^t <vur 
acbool sjaieiB, notwithsluidiiig iis mmorotts d«fecls> is doing •o mudi^ «md 
gtwea pramBe of doing so much more, to adTmnce libo prosperity of tKdi 
Stale, and improTe die oonditioii of fiiture geoeratioiM. 

HORACE MANN, 
Boston, Oct 15, 1846. 
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BOSTON. 

(1844-5.) Selections F&OK Report. * * The introduction of music into our 
schools, whether we consider its intellectual, moral, social, or domestic influence, 
is an important event in the history of public instruction. Your committee, 
therefore, hope that it will be greatly encouraged, and that our teachers, scholars, 
and examining committees will continue to be refreshed and cheered by it * * 

It is worthy of note, that in schools where there was apparently something of 
an equality in the actual progress uf the pupils in knowledge, there was great 
inequality in the manner of reciting, — so that some schools appeared better than 
others, where the scholars may have been in fact equally well versed in the 
branches taught 

But the committee regard the ability to recite weU as an important branch of 
education ; and they take occasion to commend those masters, who have taken 
pains to exercise their pupils carefully in this particular. 

It is also worthy of remark, that the ground gone over differs very much in 
the several schools ; and your committee are under the impression that some of 
the masters indulge a feeble ambition on this point,— erroneously supposing that 
their success will be estimated by the number of pages which the pupils have 
studied, rather than the actual mental discipline which they have received. The 
result of such a course must be, that the pupils will exhibit a superficial knowl- 
edge of the elementary principles, relating to the subjects investigated, in place 
of a thorough knowledge. * • 

Your committee are forcibly impressed with the belief, that, in many of the 
schools, there is room for improvement in the manner of teaching Arithmetic 
and Algebra. 

They were glad to find that some of the masters make great use of the black- 
board, and give oral instruction in connection with it The fault of a former 
method of instruction in mathematics seems to have been, that the pupil was 
obliged to commit to memory a multitude of rules, involving abstract principles, 
without any just idea of their application, or the reasons upon which they were 
founded. In the system of Col bum, the tendency was, perhaps, to the opposite 
extreme ; but your committee have been led to doubt, whether the course now 
pursued is not too nearly similar to that inculcated in the systems of Walsh and 
Adams, and that host of worthies, the recollection of whose works is associated 
with so many dreary remembrances. Your committee certainly would regret to 
see the masters confine themselves to the precise course pointed out in the school- 
books; but, taking that as their general plan, they may improve their pupils vastly 
by oral explanations and lessons on the black*board, and a thorough examination, 
to make it sure that the subject is understood. 

School Committee. — Mariin Brimmer^ Pdeg W, Chandler, Sebastum StretUr, 
John fFoart, James H. Barnes, Erastus O. Pkinne^y Andrew Geyer, Ezra Palmer^ 
Jr., Jkarelius D. Parker, David Morgan, Fredtnek Emerson, fVtlliam J. Dak, 
William J. Huhbard, George S. Hillard, Chftrles Gordon, Thomas M. Brewer, 
William Hague, Samuel F, Holbrook, Edward Wizglesworth, Danid M. Lord, 
Winslow Lewis, Jn, Mhemiah Mams, Otis A. Skxaner^ John T. Sargent, Mvan 
Shttonds, Lemuel Capen. 
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11845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * Grammar DeparimenU 
las long been the custom to appoint an annual committee to visit and examine 
the writing department in all these schools, and another to visit and examine the 
mmmar department, and for each to make a separate report It was, however, 
found tu be impossible to do any thing like justice on the examination, for com- 
mittee men could not be found who could give the time necessary to examine 
over 7,000 children. A few years ago it was ordered, that the annual committee 
might limit their examination to the first class in each school ; and it was under 
this order that your committee was appointed. * * 

Your committee, anxious to do all tliat could possibly be done towards a thor- 
ough and satisfactory examination of the schools, resolved to adopt, in addition 
to the usual mode of oral examination, the plan of submitting to the scholars a 
series of printed questions on all the subjects studied in the schools. These 
questions were so graduated that the simpler could be understood and answered 
by any children of common sense and ordinary attainments, while the inore diffi- 
cult would tai^the powers of the best of our scholars without being quite beyond 
them. • * 

Most of these questions might be answered by children who are familiar with 
the text books used in our schools ; all of them by children to whom those text 
books had been fully and familiarly explained by good teachers. 

It was our wish to have as fair an examination as possible ; to give the same 
advantages to all; to prevent leading questions; to carry* aWay, not loose notes, 
or vague remembrances of the examination, but positive information, in black 
and M^hite ; to ascertain with certainty, what the scholars did not know, as well 
as what they did know ; to test their readiness at expressing their ideas * upon 
paper; to have positive and undeniable evidence of their tability or inability to 
construct sentences grammatically, to punctuate them, and to spell the words. 
One of the papers prepared was a list of words to be defined, all of them taken 
fW>m the readitig book used in the class ; another was a set of questions upon 
Geography; another upon Grammar; one upon Civil History; one upon Natural 
Philosophy ; one upon Astronomy ; one upon Whately's Rhetoric, and one upon 
Smellie's Philosophy. • * 

Our plan of proceeding was as follows : — ^In order to prevent the children of 
one school from having an advantage over those of another, by ascertaining what 
the questions were to be, they were privately prepared and printed ; then, with- 
out any previous notice, each member of the committee commenced at eight 
o'clock in the morning with one school, and spread before the first division Of the 
fifjt class the printed questions in Geography. The maps and books were put out 
of the way ; the scholars were placed at a distance from each other, so as to 
prevent communication by whispers ; they were told that they would have" one 
hour to answer the questions, and that they should not lose time in trying to 
write handsomely, as the chirography would not be taken into account. Then 
they were set to work. Notwithstanding all that was said about their being 
taken by surprise, about their being unused to such a mode of questioning, 
about their inability to express what they knew in so short a time, we found that 
in a few minutes they were all busily at work ; all adapted themselves to their 
new circumstances with that readiness which characterizes our countrymen, 
without embarrassment, and, generally, they had exhausted their power to answer 
before the hour expired. 

At the end of the hour, the committee man gathered up his papers, and went 
as quickly as possible to the next school, remained there an hour, and then pro- 
ceeded to n third. * * 

Now this is a case illustrative of that to which we shall oflen allude ; — ^the prac- 
tice of teaching the name of the thing rather than the. nature of the thing. It is 
worth positively nothinsf to know the date of an embargo, if one does riot know 
what an embargo is. Nay, it may be worse than nothing, because some errone- 
ous idea will be attached to it. as must be the case in the minds of those scholars 
who defined embargo to be "a duty." * * 

It is difficult for our scholars to learn to spell correctly, without being rhore in 
the habit of writing than they now are. Scores and hundreds of errors, of the 
most palpable kind, have been committed in their written answers, by children 
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who would BpeU the very same words coirectly, if th^ were oalled up ia the 
usual way, and had the words pronoonced aloud to them. The prineiple is the 
same as that hy which th^ are trained to read words correctly, which tbey do 
not onderstand. The visible form of the word suggests the idea of the audible 
sound by which it is to be expressed ; in spelling aloud, the audible sound recalls 
the visible form, or the arrangement of the letters ; but if called upon to arraage 
the letters, or to spell without the aid of the sound, or of the spoken word, t!&i 
is, if called upon to write, they are very apt to go wrong. * * 

The Boston schools, we think, would be rated very hiffh in comparison with the 
best schools in the world, on the subject of technical parsing. It would seem 
impossible for a scholar to take up a stanza of Childe Harold and parse the words 
correctly^ to perceive, that is, the connection and relations of the words, and yet 
fail to feel the force of the metaphors, or to understand the sense of the whole 
stanza; nevertheless, this is done sometimes. Such is the power of drilling! 
Such is the -ef^t of close attention to the mere osteology of language ; to the 
bones and articulations, in forgetfulness of the substance that covers, and tbd 
spirit that animates them. * ^ 

Scholars may parse technically, and point out the relations of words, their 
mood, tense; ease, person, number, and gender ^ and yet, in the very sentences 
which they make use of to express these relations, and in quoting rules in justifi" 
cation of what they write, be continually making blunders ; and may parse their 
sentences grammatically, in the most ungrammatical language. * ^ 

In some schools, the scholars seem to be' conscientious, amd do not answer 
questions about which they are ignorant ; in others, they appear to be perfectly 
reckless, and put down answers quite at hazard, in the hope ^of hitting upon 
something that may pass for an answer. This shows an habitual carelessness in 
giving answers, or a want of that nicely-trained oonscientioasness, which deters 
from trying to appear what one is not * * 

It will be noticed, that we find, in most'of oiir schools, a narrow and merely 
technical instruction. It appeals to the memory quite too exclusively. And if it 
leaves the text books at all, it is only so far as is absolutely necessary for the pur- 
pose of explaining them. Assuredly this needs not to be. For instance, Geogra* 
phy, when taught as it should and may be taught, in connection with the simple 
principles of Climatology, and other kindred sciences, becomes one of the most 
important studies, even for children. They may bo made to conceive the grand 
image of the globe, with its continents and islands, its oceans and lakes, swinging 
unsupported in space ; spinning round upon its axi8,> while it rushes forward in 
its orbit, and ever preserving such exact, yet changing relations to the sun, as to 
receive light and heat in due proportion, in all its various partd ; and working out, 
with daily and yearly precision, the changes of morning, noon and night, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter. They may see, in the infinite variety of its suFface, the 
wondrous wisdom of Him who made it for man*s tenement ; the great ocean sur- 
rounding the land, and pushing forward its kindly arms into the interior to invite 
the nations to commerce ; the mountain ridges, connecting earth with 43ky, and 
drawing down the genial fluid, which, flowing in every direction, now leaps over 
tiie rocks and lends to man its tireless strength to do his work, now spreads out 
into mimic seas, and now bares its bosom to the cleaving keel as it slowly rolls 
through the valleys, and fertilizes the land on its way to the ocean. 

Descending to particulars, the pupil should attend to the hydrography of the 
country and to the great subject of drainage ; he should note the boldness of the 
promontories, the situation, breadth and volume of the rivers, the depth of the 
bays, the number of th«* harbors, and the facilities for anchorage, and protection 
from storms; the directions of the mountain ridffes; the great features of the 
surface and the soil ; the location of the great beds of coal, and other mineral 
treasures : he should have explained to him the immense effect which these and 
other similar circumstances have had, and ever must have, upon the climate and 
fortunes of nations, and even upon the physical and mental characteristics of Our 
face. If few of these things are in our text books, they should he in the teaohet'to 
mind, and he should direct attention to them at every recitation. But, compared 
with this, what do we usually And in moist of omr Boston schools ? A s^t of dry 
definitions, which convey no vivid idea ; a long catalogpue of names of rivers. 
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lakes, sets and oceans ; of monntaiDS, capes and islands ; states, cities and capi- 
tals ; words, words, words ! husks without the grain ! * * 

Another striking point in our mode of teaching geography, is the vague and 
imperfect idea which our children form of the relative positions of different coun- 
tries upon the globe. They are told indeed that the earth is a sphere, and occa- 
sionally they use a small globe, and perhaps solve a few problems upon it This 
however is but rarely, while every day they studv their maps, and have before 
their eyes a flat surface. Their first thought of China, for instance, is that of an 
extended portion of the earth's plain, lying far away to the east of us, and not as 
on the other side of the globe. Hence it is that our scholars almost invariably 
gave the wrong answer when they were asked : — ^Which is the longer, a degree 
of latitude, or a degree of longitude measured elsewhere than upon the equa- ' 
tor? • • 

The examinations in grammar, like those in geography, have discovered, that 
there is, in the schools generally, too strict an adherence to the rules in the text 
books, without a sufficient acquaintance with the principles of language. The 
great object of grammar is to enable the scholar to speak and write with correct- 
ness and propriety. * * 

To attain this object, the pupils must be able not only to give the true relation 
of each word in a sentence, but must be able to supply ellipses, rectify false con- 
structions, and, in a word, to analyze the sentence into its clauses, adjuncts and 
phrases, and show their mutual relations and dependencies. 

To accomplish this obiect, the method pursued in most of the schools, is, to 
drill into the memory of the pupil all the definitions and rules of the text book, 
before he has learned their power and application, and then set him to parsing. 
Thus the memory is burdened with unintelligible rules, and the mind fettered 
with a cumbrous machinery which the annoyed and tasked scholar knows not 
how to employ. 

There is another method adopted in some of the schools, which is more rea- 
sonable and better adapted to the end proposed ; and that is, to teach the pupil to 
construct his own sentences, and to learn the use of words and the meaning of 
definitions and the applications of rules, during the process of construction. * * 

Of all the branches taught in our schools, reading seems to receive the great- 
est attention on the part of the masters. The attainments of the pupils in this 
branch are incomparably higher than in any other. Your committee apprehend, 
indeed, that, in some schools, too high value is attached to it, and that time and 
labor are spent upon it to tlie neglect of other studies. 

The art of reading well is a beautiful and important one ; but it must not be 
forgotten that it is a means to an end, and not the efreat end itself. The first ob- 
ject in teaching readin? should be, to make the scholar so familiar with the arbi- 
trary visible signs of Uiings and ideas, that a single glance at a sentence shall 
make him acquainted with its full meaning ; he must be able to dispense with the 
aid which is necessary to those unfamiliar with tlie signs, of moving his lips, or 
saying to kimsd/the words he looks upon. The second object should be, to ena- 
ble the learner to enunciate those signs correctly, distinctly and euphoniously,— 
in short, to read aloud. Now it is very easy to learn the first part of the art with- 
out learning the second, as is illustrated in the common remark that one can read 
French, but cannot speak or pronounce it ; but it is very hard, if it be not impos- 
sible, to attain the second part without the first, — to pronounce the signs without 
understanding their meaning ; yet some of our Boston masters, by Uieir art and 
perseverance, and by the extraordinary powers of imitation and memory in their 
pupils, do approach success even in this, which is somewhat like being able to 
pronounce correctly an unknown tongue. 

Your committee have sometimes been amazed to find that pupils could read, 
with tolerable emphasis, tone and feeling, whole stanzas, of which they did not 
understand the metaphors,, the leading ideas, or the principal words. * * 

The first and great object, then, of learning to read, — an understanding of 
the language,— -is often sacrificed to the second,— euphonious enunciation of 
sound. • • 

We should venture to offer some remarks upon the other branches of study pur- 
sued in our schools, if we had space for them. If it is tiiought that we insist too 
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strongly, that the children fihoald undenUmd what they stndy, and if it is said that 
this cannot be perfectly accomplished, we answer^ that we do not demand the im- 
possible. Bat moch more is done in thus way in some schools than in others ; 
more shoold be done in all ; and those who have not had some opportunity of wit- 
nessing actual rautts^ would be surprised at the degree to which the understand* 
ing of children may be developed, and the facility with which they may be made 
to comprehend the facts and rules they leain, by vigilant, skilful iod persevering 
efforts. 

Upon the whole, the ccmimittee have, reluctantly, come to the conclusion that 
the grammar schools of Boston have not the ezceUence and usefulness they should 
possess. Our citizens manifest their strong desire, that their children should have 
the best possible education, by a very liberal expenditure for this purpose ; and it 
is certain that their children have not this education. We cannot but believe, 
for we see, that other schools are better than most of ours ; and that the majority 
of our schools are further below the best that we have, than any thing in the pecu- 
liar condition of the scholars, or other [similar (causes can explain. And your 
committee do not think they should discharge their duty, if they did not suggest 
some, at least, of the causes which seem to them to operate unfavorably upon our 
schools. ♦ * 

Our citizens seem to have built up an extensive establishment of schools, to 
tax themselves annually for their support to the amount of more than two hundred 
thousand dollars, and then to leave them without any thing like adequate or ap- 
propriate supervision. What other great interest of the city is so uncared for ? 
What other great expenditure is so un watched ? It is, we repeat, impossible that 
the present school committee should perform this work of supervision. But while 
it constitutes, as in fact it does, the board of education for the city, and is, there- 
fore, supposed to do this work, it protects and perpetuates defects, by preventing 
that personal examination by parents, which might, in some degree at least, be 
given, if it were supposed to be needed ; — thus verifying the saying of Jeremy 
Bentham, in his argument in favor of individual responsibility, that a ** board " is 
but too apt to become a *' screen." 

How, then, would we remedy this ? Not by a change in the school committee 
itself; for the constitution of this board, for some purposes, is admirable. Its 
members come fresh from the people, every year ; and being chosen from all the 
wards, they represent all the wants and interests which should be provided for, 
and all the opinions and feelings which should be consulted. The excellent ele- 
ments for a board of education which we now possess, we would retain, — adding 
those which are wholly wanting ; and these are, permanence, personal responsi- 
bility, continued and systematic labor. This we would do, by adding to the ofS- 
cers of the city, one whose duty it should be to watch over the schools ; to know 
the exact condition of every one, in all particulars ; to bring the lagging forward ; 
to suffer no defects to become prescriptive, no abuses to be indurated by time ; to 
acquire and to impart such information as shall bring all our schools to that decree 
of excellence which our citizens not only have a right to demand, but without 
which they have no right, in justice to themselves and to their children, to be sat- 
isfied. This should be his business, — his whole business ; and he should be ade- 
quately paid. Although chosen annually, like our masters, his tenure of office, 
like theirs, would be permanent, if he discharged the duties of his office accept- 
ably ; and if he did not, another should be chosen in his stead. * * 

It is easy to bring a certain class of objections against this measure. Many 
interests will be assailed and endangered by it, and therefore much influence will 
be exerted against it The numerous objections which lie against all new propo- 
sitions will, of course, be worked as hard as they will bear. Thus, — it will be 
liable to abuse, — as if there were any thing on earth that is not. It will add to 
our expenses ; but it can be shown that the cost of such an officer can be saved 
many times over by the good he may do, and by the actual expenditure he may 
save. * * It will be said, there may be favoritism, and management in the choice 
of masters to answer a particular purpose, and in the introduction of books to 
help somebody's pocket, and so forth, and so forth. The answer is,— Mere may 
be aU this now. In the one case, we have a board of twenty-four men, not paid for 
any labor, who share a responsibility, which, thus broken into fragments, presses 
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on no oae; and idio mndt, on the common principles of human natore, be mip- 
poted to be made willing to hold this office by every variety of motive, from the 
oighest and purest love of usefulness, down to a mere personal purpose of coin* 
ing its privileges and opportunities into dollars and cents. In the proposed case, 
we have one manf paid, under contract, before the eyes of the public, reguliurly 
reporting every thing that he does under his own name, and liable to lose fai» live* 
^hood if he goes wrong. The question is, — and, in fact, it is the only question,-— 
under which system are abuses least likely to creep in, and most likely to be de« 
tected and removed, when they have found an entrance ? • * 

The attention of the school committee and of the public, has been directed, of 
late, to the subject of corporal punishment There has been a strong desire to 
diminish this in amount, and put it under such rej^ulations as may leave its use* 
fulness unimpaired, and lessen its mischiefs. This is well ; but there is always 
danger in any thing which partakes of the nature of reaction. It is easy to feel, 
and to excite, a morbid and mischievous sensibility on the subject of punishment. 
We are delighted with the beautiful instances of individual scholars, or of some 
excellent schools, where moral motives are all that are used, and all that are 
needed. But we must not forget, that upon this, as on all other practical sub* 
jects, the wise man aims at what is possible, and does not lose the good upon 
which he may lay his hand, in a vain effort after that which is unattainable. ' Nor 
must we forget, that if our schools are to be places where human beings shall be 
taught and trained, there must be discipline, restraint, and positive authority. He 
who hopes for an escape from this necessity, knows nothing of human nature. He 
has not learned the most universal law of human lifb, who does not know that every 
man, from his cradle to his grave, errs and sins, and suffers the punishments by 
which Providence would restrain, instruct, and reform him. It is thus the man 
learns, and so must the child learn to become a man. Doubtless moral motives are 
infinitely higher than merely sensual motives ; and for that very reason they are 
less adapted for some masters to use, and some scholars to feel. Nor is the effort 
to substitute the one for the other without its danger. A blow with a ferule may 
give less pain, and do a far less permanent injury, than an exposure to disgrace, 
or an appeal to self-esteem and the love of approbation ; for these may crush one 
kind of temper, and excite in another, and make habitual, feelings that will render 
it selfish, useless and miserable. It is still true, however, that moral motives are 
far higher than those appealed to through the sense of bodily pain ; and it may 
well be the earnest endeavor of the committee and of the schoolmasters, to bring 
down corporal punishment to its minimum, and enlarge, as far as may be, the do- 
main of moral discipline. But if all perceive the propriety of doing ^is, and all 
aim to do this, their success will be very different. Experience shows that there 
are masters who know how to dispense with the rod, and others who do not; and 
that those who possess this knowledge are generally, in other respects, most suc- 
cessful as teachers. 

We are forced to believe that there has been a gross abuse of the power of cor- 
poral punishment; but in consequence of the late order of the committee, and of 
the direction of public attention to this subject, the abuse is much diminished. 
There is little danger of its revival, nor is there, in the actual condition of our 
schools in this respect, any thing to call for or justify alarm or excitement There 
is room for improvement ; but that improvement can only be effected by temperate 
and just opinions, deliberately formed, resting upon a clear understanding of facts 
and possibilities, and contented to advance slowly, or what may seem slowly to 
the enthusiastic. Undoubtedly, there are some persons who look upon the rod as 
if it had a magic power ; as if chaos must come again, if it were abandoned and 
forgoten. They quote the saying^ of Solomon, as if it contained all his wisdom, 
and regard the rod as if it must ever be thb chief instrument of education.' * * 

We are, indeed, willing to confess that we dislike the habitual use of corporal 
punishment for ihany reasons, but we object to it, principally, becanse it is ad- 
dressed to that kind of fear, which is not only not curative in its nature, but is de- 
grading. It may keep boys still ; it may make them obey ; hot it never makes 
them esteem order; it never makes them really respect authority ; it never makes 
them love him who imposes it 

We have referred principally to the habitual use of .corporal punishment in our 
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Snrelj anj man aspiring to be a teacher, can claim the attention of ten boys« 
hj the interest he will throw into his lessons, witbout wbip or spun anotber wUl 
so '■"^fc^i" twenty, another fifty ; let each one do all he can do well, and atteiupt 
no more; the rest of the school can be well governed by assistants. It will be 
said, that this is mere theory ; we point to thousands of schools in Europe, to 
scores in oor own neighborhood, e\ery whit as dilficult to manage as ours, in 
every respect as well disciplined and as well taught It will be sttid» that ohil« 
dren nmst be coerced to study some subjects which are too dry and hard to be of 
themselves interesting. We reply, let the text books for these studies be as inter* 
eating as possibie, and let the time for studying them be postponed to a Inter pe« 
riod of the popil*^ school life, to the period when his moral sense is dovolo])edt 
and when he understands the value or time. We know very well that the rod 
cannot be given up at this moment in our schools, organized as thev are, without 
substituting some other equally objectionable mode of discipline ; but this ii not 
because our children are worse than others, nor because the thinff is impossible, 
but because our schools are labor-saving machines, beeauso an ordinary man, (and 
surely all our teachers are not extraordinary men,) must, and will take the short- 
est and easiest course, which is that of coercion by the fear of physical pain or 
discomfort; and because we have not enough of female assistance of tho kijrhoMt 
character. Before we say this cannot be done, let us organize our schools aright, 
and give them proper female assistants ; of whom there are more than enough 
that nature has fitted for teachers, to take the place of those incumbents who 
cannot manage children without a constant ana habitual appeal to tlie lowest 
motives. • • 

But to return to the subject of corporal punishment. If it .can be abollilied 
only by increasing the gloom of that atmosphere which hangs like a pall over 
some schoolhouses, where the iron face of authority is tho central source whence 
emanate the fear and distrust that chill the young and timid into unnatural sobri- 
ety ; if, for blows upon the hand, there must be blows upon the soul, then we say^ 
give back the rod to the master. 

If to adults are given all the property and all tho authority in the world, to 
children is given the heritage of happy heaits; every generation that comes along« 
proclaims their careless joy by tlieir happy faces snd gladsome frolics $ and thus 
through the whole warp of humanity, runs s beautiful thread of happiness, which 
we oiay trace back to the great source of all love and all good* We would not 
that this thread should be needlessly broken for a moment; and we prefer that 
die few reckless and turbulent spirits should be kept in subordination oy tlie rod, 
rather than that a whole school should be held under severe restraint* 
Or, if the other great motive-power in oor Boftrai schools must be increased; If 
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emulation mast, even more than it now does, piodaee envyings, and jealousies, 
and strife ; and the contented indolence of the manj who early find that they can- 
not succeed ; again we say, rather give hack the rod. But we do not believe that 
this is necessary ; abundant experience has proved that schools as large, and as 
difficult of management as ours, can be governed bv an appeal to higher motives 
than a fear of pain ; and we will not believe that tne children of Boston are less 
alive to appeals to their sense of duty, — ^to their self-respect,— -to their love of 
knowledge, than the children of the most favored city in the world. Nor do we 
believe that men cannot be found, soon, if not now, competent to the task of guid- 
ing and teaching our children by appeals to high motives ; for we know that some 
such are to be found among our present masters. Give them associates who will 
not try to pull tliem down to their own inferior level, — give them smaller classes 
and more assistants, — give them more models, — maps, — apparatus and means of 
illustration, — and, above all, give them more active and visible sympathy and re- 
spect, and every school in Boston will be as one or two are now, a place to which 
children delight to resort 

We cannot forbear repeating the remark, that we render the highest respect to 
the faithful teacher and his most useful profession. There is no station higher 
and more honorable than that occupied by the guides and guardians of youth. 
The profession of the teacher has a direct influence upon the most important 
interests of society ; it is felt most essentially in the formation of individual 
character, and in its ultimate efifects and consequences, it is coextensive with 
the existence of the soul itself. 

In order adequately to fill this high station, and meet these weighty responsi- 
bilities, something mpre is requisite than mere scholarship. A thorough acquaint- 
ance with the various branches of s^udy, taught in our schools, although indis- 
pensable, is yet only a part of the teacher's qualifications. 

Much depends upon his moral character. If he is known to be a good man, 
governing himself by correct principles, and acting habitually from a high sense 
of duty, he will have the respect and confidence of his pupils. His character will 
give weight to his instructions, and inspire the youth under his care with motives 
to study and to good behavior, such as can be supplied from no other source. 
But if a teaicher is reckless of principle, and incapable of controlling his own 
temper; if he is not seen to be himself in subjection to the authority of con- 
science, and of God, no other means which he can employ will make him a good 
disciplinarian. He cannot govern his school. He may, by hard words and harder 
blows, impose temporary restraints upon the pupils ; but their characters are un- 
changed, except from bad to worse. 

The efficiency of the teacher depends essentially upon the interest he feels in 
his scholars. There is a ^reat difiference, in this respect, among instructers, every- 
where. Some appear to liave no higher object in view, than simply to go through 
with their required task. If tliey teach what is demanded by law, and are with 
their pupils during the hours assigned in the regulations, they are satisfied. They 
have, apparently, no further interest in those immortal minds, whose training for 
this world, and for the future, is, in a great measure, committed to their agency. 
Such men are influenced by selfish and mercenary motives, and, whatever may be 
their other qualifications, are unfit for duties, of which they know not the worth. 
Is there not some light thrown upon the duties of a schoolmaster, by the anal- 
ogies which connect this office with that of a minister of religion? He should 
be the known and fast friend of those who confide themselves to his instruction. 
He should be acquainted with the scholars, should visit ^em at their home, and 
show an affectionate, parental interest in their welfare. Surely he may be likened 
to a clergyman in this ; that his power depends not more upon the intelligent per- 
formance of his public and required duties, than on the thousand attentions thai 
are prompted by the law of love. The secret of his success consists in knowinp^ 
those with whom he deals ; their individual peculiarities, the influences by which 
they are surrounded, their habits of thought and action, and in being able to sym- 
pathize with them where sympathy is most grateful and most useful. * * 

Writing Department — ^The written examination in Arithmetic was adopted iii 
all the schools except the Smith. It was limited to the first division of the first 
class, which varied in numbers from four to twenty-six. The committee prepared 
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ten questions for solution, on a variety of subjects, and caused them to be printed 
on a single sheet, leaving between each two a sufficient blank space to enable the 
pupils to record the process of solution. The same questions were submitted to all 
the schools, and the pupils were required to lay aside their books and slates, and 
work out the process on the paper itself. One hour and ten minutes were allowed 
them, at the expiration of which lill the papers were returned to the Committee, 
whether the questions were solved or not • • 

The preeminence of Boston in a matter so philanthropic, so just, and withal so 
economical, as the education of the whole people, must be preserved. To promote 
this object, there is no lack of appropriations. The city give all that can be rea- 
sonably asked, and more than any other city in the world in proportion to itEi 
means. More than $'2UO,0()0 were paid last year for the support of schools and 
the building of schoolhouses, of which about 120,000 were paid in salaries to in- 
Btructers. During the present year, appropriations have been made for similar 
purposes, to the amount of $2 1 2,600. Of this, $127,000 are appropriated to the 
payment of salaries. Add to this the interest on the amount expended in school- 
houses and owned by the city, and the whole expense paid by the city for schools 
and schoolhouses the present year, will exceed $250,000, being an amount equal 
to one third of tbe whole city tax. With such generous appropriations for popu- 
lar education, what cannot be effected ? Let this amount be economically ex- 
pended in schools properly organized, with able, efficient and zealous teachers, 
rejoicing in the duties and labors of their honorable and responsible profession, 
and inspired with a love of promoting the moral and intellectual progress of their 
race, and such an advance would be made in popular education in our city, as not 
only to bring icy to the heart of the Christian and philanthropist, but to make even 
the money calculator proud of the preeminence, the intellect, and moral power of 
our people. * * 

Much of the improvement in the schools necessarily depends on the teachers. 
Elegant schoolhouses and princely appropriations do but Utile without the teacher, 
who has a sufficient capacity and a proper spirit If we employ a teacher whose 
efforts are to be limited to the use oi means necessary to retain his place and get 
his salary, not much can be expected from him beyond that He may set his sal- 
ary, but does not earn it Nay, he does greater injustice than that. He deprives 
those committed to his charge of the benefit of that instruction, which, by ac- 
cepting tiie office, he pledged himself to give. He commits a double wrong, — in 
the first place to the public, and, in the second place, by doing an irreparable in- 
jury to his pupils. Upon the teachers must, in a great degree, depend whether 
the pupils shall confine their acquisitions to the letter and rules of the text book, 
or whether they shall understand the principles of the studies they pursue. 

In this respect, there is a most striking difference in our schools. In some, the 
pupils seem to understand what they have studied, and to know how to apply it to 
the cases which may arise ; in others, they can repeat rules with great fluency 
and accuracy, answer printed questions in Arithmetic, while the book is before 
them, and, in fact, recite all their set lessons in the book in a manner which would 
seem to do them great credit When, however, these landmarks are thrown aside, 
and they are called to the black-board, and requested to answer questions not 
found in the book, and for which they have no prescribed rules, they come to a 
dead stand, and lose the whole skill which before they apparentiy exhibited. * * 

Your committee cannot refrain from saying a few words on the subject of med- 
als, as prizes for scholarship, &c. Much has been written for and against the 
principle of emulation as an incentive to diligence and intellectual development; 
and it would seem, from the fact that prizes are multiplying in our schools, 
through the munificence of individuals, that competition is the acknowledged 
principle of our school system, that it constitutes its life as it does of business. 
Your committee cannot but express their regret if the fact is as it appears. They 
could wish the whole plan abolished, as presenting low and unworthy motives, 
where the noblest only should govern, and where the noblest, if presented, would 
be found the most powerful ; and as introducing rivalries, jealousies and heart- 
burnings, not only into the schools, but into families and social circles. It would 
need only that one should attend an examination for the awarding of medals, to 
be convinced of the essential evils of the system. 

2 
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To witness the anxiety, the feverish excitement of mind and body, preventitig 
frequently the most meritorious scholars from doing justice to themselves ; the 
crushing sense of a false shame at a mistahe or temporary absence of memory; 
the starting tear of a modest, worthy and diligent girl, at the forced conscious- 
sess of her inferiority in the eager race, would lead all of any sensibility, as it 
has your committee, to deprecate the system, and to pray it may be no further 
extended by private or public bounty, but curtailed in every possible manner, if 
it may not be utterly abolished. * * 

School Committee. — PeUg W. Chandler, Sebaattan Streeter, Henry G. Clark, 
James H. Barnes, Erastus O. Pkinnetiy Ezra Palmtr, Jr,, RoUin H. Aeo/e, w^wre- 
litu D. Parker, Hiram Ji, Graves, lYederick Emerson, WUliam /. Dale, Sidnxij 
BarUett, TheopkUus Parsons, Charles Gordon, Thomas M. Brewer, JfUliam Hagm, 
Alexander Young, Edward Wigglesworih, J, I. T. Coolidge, fVinslow Lewis, Jr., 
John Odin, Jr., John T. Sargeni, ffiUiam Brigham, Mvan Simonds, Samuel G. 
Howe. 



CHELSEA. 

(1844-5.) SELECTroNS from [Printed] Report. • • It has been too often 
the case, heretofore, tliat the report of the school committee has been called for 
at a late period during the adjourned meeting in April ; read at a time when few 
persons were present, and not unfrequently postponed until the people were wea- 
ried out and out with almost endless debates on unimportant matters, excited by 
party considerations, divided on questions of a trifling character, and so impover- 
ished by previous appropriations as to feel any thing but good humor on the ques- 
tion, how much ought we to vote ? or, as the question is oflener suggested, what 
is the lowest sum which we must raise for the support of our schools r Now it is 
a point on which your committee are unanimously agreed, that the appropriation 
for schools should precede all other appropriations. It is one in which no local 
or party feeling whatever should mingle. The money voted to the support of 
schools, is money placed at interest at the highest rate ; it is a sinking fund for 
the discharge of the immense debt we owe our children; it is a bond of insurance 
against pauperism and crime ; against the total loss of public credit and public 
virtue. Not many years ago, over the door of one of our primary schools, there 
stood a sign, *' Chelsea Institution for Savings." For a long period af^er that 
room had been disused for banking purposes, the sign remained, but never was 
there a truer Saving's Institute than are our schools ; their stock can never depre- 
ciate ; their capital doubles every year. 

We send out our report thus early, because the subjects of which it treats are 
of unspeakable importance, and deserve careful study ; and we desire that, before 
the time arrives for our people to vote their annual appropriation of school money, 
they may have opportunity fully to mature the whole matter in their minds, and 
be ready to meet the demands their children make upon them, with the prompt- 
ness of duty and affection. For be it understood, the necessities which the com- 
mittee declare, they do not create. They plead not ft^r themselves alone, or chiefly, 
but for you and yours, and for the cause of truth, here and every where. * * 

The Annual Reports of the Board of Education and the Abstract of Returns, 
year by year, infuse new life into the educational movements all over the State ; 
wake up sleepy teachers ; arouse dilatory committee men ; and, by classifying the 
different towns according to the interest taken in their schools and the sum raised 
for their support, show to the public where the drones and dunces are, and 
shame those into duty on whom no higher motive will operate. The annual re- 
ports of the several towns gradually assume a more important place in the public 
regard. The old torn report of last year will no longer serve to be faced up foi 
this, with such addition of names and numbers as may meet the current exigency. 
The old stereotyped story, "our schools still continue to go on as well as usual,' 
or, " are doing pretty well considering," is no longer to be tolerated by the com- 
mittee, or accepted by the town. And the fear of having the whole people o 
Massachusetts, nay, of the world, — ^for tliese School Returns travel round th< 
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globe^ — ^know what poor accommodatioiis the children have ia oar oatskiit dis^ 
tricts, nay, even in the centre of some of our villages, has often led to the speedy- 
demolition of many an apology for a schoolhouse, aud the erection of many & 
well-found and beautiful edifice in its stead. 

These things have had the best influence in aiding the proOTesa of Public 
School instruction, — ^led to the election of a higher order of teachers, and mani- 
fested, even to the real estate broker and land speculator, that the property in any 
town is valuable in proportion to the amount of money which it raises for the 
support of its Common Schools. * * 

* * Endeavor, so far as in your power, to trust those men in whose charge you 
have placed your schools. Our towns cast no vote of more living and lasting im- 
port to the present or the future, than the vote they cast for their school commit- 
tee. There are no more important officers to be chosen than these. When 
our churches call to the sacred charge of their religious education, pastors and 
teachers, it is not without reflection and solemn services of council and ordina- 
tion; and this is well. Weil also would' it be that equal care and thought were 
always taken in behalf of the choice of that important board, who are by law to 
select teachers, whose good or evil word and work have so much to do in further- 
ing or retarding the moral and religious growth of the young throughout our land. 
W e repeat it, then, elect men to this duty who will feel that, in fulfilling it, they 
are accomplishing a work which cannot be measured save by obligations un- 
speakable and infinite. When you have chosen such men, rely on tlicm, coope- 
rate with them, sustain them, for the sake of yourselves and your children. * * 

School Committee. —S. D, RohbinSj Charles Chase, WiUiam S. BarUett, Da- 
vid Floyd, Jr,j I, P. LangtDorthy, J. W, Olmstead,, Vincent Pinkham, Benjamin 
fVheeUr, 

(1845-6.) SeI(Ections from [Printed] Report. * • With reference to the 
prospects of our Public Schools, it is believed they never were more encouraging 
and hopeful. Not merely the idea, but the substance, of a cfood Common Scnool 
education is being realized by those who regularlt attend them. As for those 
who are half of the time absent, and tardy, — though with a note in their hands 
saying ** please excuse,** much of the other half, — and hence idle and mischievous 
when present, there is little in their future prospects either hopeful or encouraging. 
But these are the exceptions. ^ 

The pupils of the primary, have before them the secondary schools, as a stim- 
ulant to exertion. They desire promotion; and it is pleasing to observe the 
emulation which prevails among the more advanced pupils. Those of the sec- 
ondary have before them the grammar schools, presenting a higher step in the 
ladder of science and literature, to which they have not attained, and operating as 
a stimulus to proper diligence, and exertion for an early advancement But alas, 
for our aspiring and advanced scholars in the grammar schools ! When they 
have accomplished the round of the several divisions and classes, from the lowest 
to the highest, there is nothing before them but a store, a trade, a farm, or tlie 
sea ;— or education in some other than in their own town. No higher school, at 
home, invites them to linger longer by the streams of knowledge and to drink 
deeper of its healthful waters. They have but just begun to appreciate the at- 
tainments they have already made, and have but just begun to form the habits of 
study, and, of course, are but just ready to make the most successful progress. It 
seems cruel, therefore, to deny them privileges which would be so valuable to 
them, and could be furnished at so little cost to any one. In view of this de- 
ficiency in the provisions for education, your committee hive had the subject of 
the establishment of a town high school under serious consideration. * * 

Our fellow-citizens have done nobly in making appropriations for their schools 
hitherto, and they have seen them rise to an enviable position. But they have 
now arrived at a point where they must advance another step or retrocession is 
inevitable. * • 

In the opinion of your committee, no measure could be adopted by their fellow- 
citizens, at so little expense, which would add so much to the character and at- 
tractions of our town, especially our village, as the establishment of a town high 
school. Families seeking a residence in the vicinity of our city will inquire, if 
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not finty at farthest, secondly, ''What are the advantages for edncation ?" 
towns have their high schools, and thus afford inducements which as yet ' 
not possess. ■ It is known to your committee, that families of excellent cha 
have been averted from their purpose of a residence in our village solely be 
we had no high school. * * 

But the establishment of such a school as is now contemplated would be 8 
ter of economy. * * Those also who are now compelled to send their cbj 
out of town would be saved a great expense, — an expense to which some of 
would not, and would think they could not, subject themselves, were it n< 
their children. * * 

Finally, your committee would say, in the language of another, " Our sc 
must maintain their high character ; they must go forward ; the past is not! 
the present is but a starting point ; they must rise every year. To stand stiJ 
year, as the world goes now-a-days, is equivalent to falling back five. The 
must do its part. It is better, and it yields more satisfaction, to be taxe 
schools, than for prisons, barracks and poor-houses, which would be, in tim< 
sore and only substitutes. To sustain and carry forward the Public So 
should be a point of privilege with the poor, a point of duty, patriotism, and 
seeing self-interest with the rich, and a point of honor and conscience witli i 

School Committex. — baac P. Langtoorihy^ Charles Chtue, George W. 
Jr,y William C Broumy David Floydf Jr., VinctaU Pinkham. 
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(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * Your committee propose, in their 
present report, to take up the several districts in order, and ffive a particular ac- 
count of the state of each school. They ^ink that the highest good of the 
schools demands this. And if, in all cases, they cannot use the words of praise, 
yet truth is better than praise. If they sometimes find fault, it is not that the 
schools are not better than they have been, but that they are not as good as they 
should be. • * 

Your committee have thus ^one through all the schools in the town, and they 
have thought it due to the highest interests of the districts to be explicit in respect 
to their views. In order to make progress, we must know our deficiencies. The 
way to all human excellence is marked by the correction of faults. * * 

Your schools have felt the benefit of the increased appropriations of the last 
year. * * When a school is in a fair state of progress, an additional month is 
usually worth more to it than nearly double that time previously. * * 

If we cut down the appropriation, we virtually say that we do not wish to raise 
the standard of our schools. While money alone cannot do this, yet without 
money it cannot be done. In the Graduated scale, we shall ^8peU dotmi^ lower 
than in 1843-4, when we took the 93d place. Let us have money enough to se- 
cure good teachers, and the most effectual means for promoting the prosperity of 
our schools will have been adopted. * * 

Rule. — ^Teachers are required to make a written report, in detail, of all cases of disobedi- 
ence, and of improper conduct on the part of scholars, includinigr the names and ages, and pre- 
vious conduct of the offenders, and the punishment, if any, inflicted 3 and to forward the same 
to the committee monthly. 

School Committee. — Henry B, SmUhf John O. WkUHer, G, G, Strickland. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. — ^Your committee, believing that the 
good of our Common Schools will be promoted thereby, have adopted the method 
first introduced in the last annual report, viz., of reporting upon each school sep- 
arately and individually ; with all frankness and good faith, (and with as much 
brevity, too, as possible,) passing sentence of condemnation or commendation, as, 
in their Judgment, it may seem right • * 

The first primary school was entrusted tp the care of — , a Normal 

School teacher. * * This was a hard school. On our first visitation, which was 
on the third day from its commencement, it seemed impossible that order should 
ever come out of such confusion ; but the teacher proved herself equal to the 
work. By her faithful labor, in a few weeks the pupils became orderly and well- 
disposed, and the closing examination showed that the greater part of them had 
made commendable improvement, especially in reading, — an art in which the 
school had been sadly deficient The introduction of vocal music, and of slate 
and black-board drawing, has been instrumental in rescuing much time from idle- 
ness and mischief. * * 

We have spoken of the irregularity of attendance. This is <Ae evil. * * 

The wise teacher's first work is, to arrange and class his pupils. He, who 
cannot do this, labors to as much disadvantage as would the operatives in our 
factories, should they spin a single thread at a time. Now to show the efiTect of 
the evil under consideration, let us, in imagination, visit one of our large schools. 
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A class in arithmetic is called. The teacher, wise and faithful, knowing' that 
minds of his pupils, while receiving instruction, are as the sand upon the 
shore, upon which an impression is easily made and almost as easily oblitcra 
knowing, hence, the importance of the thorough, effectual, daily drill, has 
arranged his school that he can devote his whole attention to this class for th 
minutes. But the class, being mere beginners, have found difficulty in the ap 
cation of some rule, perhaps. The teacher, anticipating such a result, is prepa 
to meet it, and, after much patient and skilful labor, tne difficulty is surmoiini 
a lesson is assigned for the next day, and the class retire to their seats, ^ plea 
and instructed too." On the following day, the same class is again called, — 
here we find some half dozen new faces, who, the day previous, were either 
tained at home in parental service, or who staid away, in the exercise of their o 
right of liberty and equality, which nobody can deny ; consequently, they kn 
nothing of what has been done the day previous, complain, (and honestly, t( 
that they do not understand the lesson, and the teacher's only alternative is 
divide the class, or spend the whole time in re-doing the work of yesterday, 
bring up the luckless absentees. This is not a supposed case, but reality, & 
the true history of many a teacher's daily toil. But the same routine of attei 
ance and non-attendance is daily going on, until, at last, all efforts of the teai 
ers, at arrangement and classificatiou, are completely baffled, his interest is aim 
entirely destroyed, and he finally concludes that he will try to keep the schi 
quiet and " get along." Then comes the reign of gloom, and drowsiness, a 
stupidity, with nothing to break its dull, ceaseless, cheerless monotony, exce 
occasionally, the application of the ferule, which is often the only rule tliat 
practically applied and practically understood. Such invariably is and must 
the result of the evil under consideration. * * 

School Committee. — J, H. DaviSf H. B. Smith, S. Farley. 



ANDOVER. 

(1844*^.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * The suggestion roi 
be hazarded, moreover, that our Public Schools are evidently somewhat injun 
by the numerous and excellent Private Schools, which are now so largely patrol 
ized among us. The injury is chiefly threefold. Those who support the Privai 
Schools take less interest in the Public Schools than they otherwise would ; a claf 
of scholars is withdrawn from the Public Schools which it would be well to r< 
tain in them ; and many of the unauthorized text books which are in the Publj 
Schools are brought in by scholars who have been at the Private Schools. Take 
together, these injuries are, in a few cases, of no inconsiderable magnitude; an 
we may be allowed to ask, whether it would not be far better for our people t 
put the Public Schools, at once, in such a condition as to do away all occasioi 
for these rival operations. The very existence of so many Private School 
should satisfy this community that there is generally felt to be an inadequacy ant 
defectiveness in the Public Schools, for which individuals can find at present m 
better remedy. * * 

In the recent vote of the town, directing the committee to print and di8tribut< 
the above report, they were also requested to append the names of the severa 
school districts, the number of scholars in each, the proportion of money assignee 
to each, for the past year, the amount of school money received by the town fron 
the State, and the rank which we take among the other towns of the Common 
wealth in the cause of public education. * * 

* * It has long been the policy of the town to sanction a distribution of its 
school moneys which is somewhat arbitrary, and which is based rather upon the 
average attendance of scholars in the schools, than upon the n'l^mher of children in 
the district 

It only remains to state, that the amount of school money received by this town 
from the State, the past year, is $202 38, — and that, in the annual " School Re- 
turns" of the State for 1842-3, (when we raised the same sum for our schools 
that we did in 1844,) Essex County ranks No. 7 ; we are set down as No. 17 in 
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(1845-6L) SKixcno^rs Faow [PmnrrED] Rcpobt. * * In rdatioB to tibe mode 
of govenunent pQisued in the schools in tbe West Pariah, the committiee would 
<^b8enre, that, in some cases, it might have been improved if the teadhMH- bad re-> 
lied less on mere anthoritj and force, and more on kind and peisoasive means,*^ 
on those cfaenfol, and stimolating, wod restiaining inflnoices of a moial kind, 
which are employed bj oor best teacheis as a mibfSitnte for bodily inflictiona and 
incessant repnioC. It is better to govein by love than by force,— bv persuasion, 
than by compulsion. A^^v^neiiiresort to force, or even to severe and weaiening 
language, evinces a great deficiency in the art of governing* 

It is a delicate and somewhat haiardous matter for the committee to exprea a 
judgment, as to the comparative rank of the schools in this parish ; and yet such 
an expression may be usefol to stimulate those that are most advanced, to attain 
still further eminence, and those less advanced, to follow them in a generous strife 
for improveoienL * * 

* * If our schools are to continue to improve, the standard of school teaching 
must be raised still higher. Their chaiactcr will depend veiy much upon the 
character of the teachers we employ. Without a well-qualified and efficient 
teacher, no concurrence of ciroomstances, however fovorable, can make a good 
school. Of what vast importance, then, that we employ good teachers. To Uiem 
we commit the direction of our children at the most important period of their 
lives. And we have a right to demand that they be persons of correct moral prin* 
ciples and gentlemanly manners. When tbe teacher is without moral principle, 
or unable to govern his own temper, he can neither inspire his scholars with affec* 
tion, nor command their respect. He may, by hard words and still harder blows, 
impose temporary restraint upon them, but, as &oon as his back is tuined, disorder 
will ensue. But when he is known to act from a high sense of duty, i n 1 is con* 
ciliating in his manners, he will easily secure the confidence and affection of his 
pupils, and they will heartily cooperate with him in all his plans for their improve* 
ment, and will avoid every thing which they believe will give him pain. * * 

The teacher should love his pupils, as well as his employment He should en- 
ter tbe schoolroom as their friend and guardian, not as their **lord and master." 
He will then be able to secure their confidence, and inspire them with the love of 
study, and a dcsiie afler excellence. He should not lose sight of them, when 
they are out of the schoolroom, but follow them to their play-grounds and to their 
homes, that he may see by what influences they are tliere surrounded. By visit- 
ing the parents and consulting with them, he may do much to secure their coope- 
ration, upon which so much of his own comfort and success depends. And where 
parents and teacher are united in their efforts, there will be a good school. 

School Committkx. — Peter Osgood. 



BEVERLY. 

(1844-5.) SsLECTioif FROM Report. * * The committee have watched, with 
much interest, the summer schools, kept by females, and would be glad to see 
them, more than they are, fostered, and objects especially of parental concern. 
Some of them have done great credit to their teachers, pupils ana friends, the past 
summer. In them, as in most of our other schools, there is a steady advance. 
But much yet remains to be done by all concerned, — and who is not concerned ? — 
in dieir welfare. Greater punctuality and regularity of attendance must be se- 
cured. Extreme care must be used to engage well-trained and efficient teachers. 
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For want of this caution, one or two of our districts have of late suffered severely. 
It is very desirable that more information should be obtained and diffused, respect^ 
ing teachers and schools, and the whole vast subject of education. With this 
view, the committee propose that the Common School Journal, — a work which 
needs no commendation of theirs, — should be furnished, from the proceeds of the 
State fund at their disposal, to the library of each district, as it may be at the 
small cost of $10 a year. They are also strongly impressed with the desirable- 
ness of extending more equal privileges to all the children of the town, by dis- 
tributing larger portions of the school money to the small districts than they now 
share. ♦ * 

School Cobimittee. — C. T. Thayer, 

(1845-6.) Selections FROM Report. * * Tn the larger part of the schoole^ 
singing has become a regular, as it is a delightful and refreshing exercise. * * 
From the reports of their moral state, it appears, that, in that respect, they have 
advanced. * * 

School Committee. — C. T. Thayer. 



BOXFORD. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * If an individual or company, un- 
dertaking to build a large house, should employ inexperienced youth to attend to 
the foundation, and on this foundation should place a frame selected and put 
together in haste, and without much attention, we should say that they were 
unwise ; and if, on this frame, they should put a costly finish, and spare no labor 
or expense in endeavoring to make it an elegant mauBion, we should judge at 
once, that they had acted the part of folly, because their edifice, afler all that had 
been done, would be unsubstantial, and rest on insecure foundations. So in the 
great work of educating your children, act not the part of the foolish man by 
placing its foundations in the sand, but let them rest in a sure place where they 
will be able to withstand the storms and trials of life. * * • 

There is a deficiency in the supply of books in some of the schools. * * 
Two or three bovs might as well have but one awl, one hoe, or one axe, to work 
with, as to have but one reading book, one geography, and one arithmetic, in which 
to study. If you supply you children with tools for work, then furnish Uiem with 
books for study. • * 

Common Schools are advancing, and let us not be behind the times in the 
character of our schools. Let the principles of our government, and love of 
country, be carefully cherished in them. Let virtue and piety be instilled into 
the minds of our youth, and may they ever detest vice. Let the schools be neu- 
tral ground, sacred to the purposes of education, where all, of every party and 
creed, may meet with no other spirit than an earnest desire to promote and ad- 
vance their usefulness and prosperity. Let us cherish and support them as the 
pillars of our institutions, — institutions that we value as we do our lives, and 
which we intend to transmit unimpaired to those that come alter us. May we all 
faithfully perform our duty to the schools, and may they ever be rich sources of 
virtue and intelligence, an honor to ourselves, and a blessing that will, when we 
have passed away, be remembered by future generations wiUi gratitude ! 

School Committee. — Samuel P. Peabody, Moses KimbaU, Stephen Peabody. 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. • • Surely every teacher, 
without attempting a learned dissertation on the moral virtues, by frowning on 
vice and immorality in all their forms, and by approving and encouraging virtu- 
ous action, can do something towards implanting, cherishing and establishing 
those principles of virtue and morality in the minds of his pupils, which are cal- 
culated to render them happy and respectable in afler-lifc. But if teachers are 
so unfortunate as to have tlieir sympathies manifestly enlisted with those of their 
pupils who are openly profane and vicious, they not only cease to be conservators 
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of the morals of those committed to their care, hat they exert a deleterious infla- 
ence, and effect an evil which will probably require years of the well directed 
efforts of their successors to eradicate. * * 

As the well-being of the community, and the perpetuity of our republican in- 
stitutions depend upon the general dinusion of knowledge and virtue, and as our 
Common Schools are, perhaps, second to no other agency in producing this result, 
it becomes an object of the first importance that they should be well sustained. 
The feelings of the community should be enlisted in their behalf; they merit 
and need the fostering care of the community, more than our colleges and higher 
seminaries of learning do, because these are generally funded institutions and 
can sustain themselves; while our Common Schools depend almost exclusively 
upon direct taxation for their support. And while our colleges educate ihefeWf 
the gnat nujQoriiy of our population commence and complete their education in 
our Common Schools. * * 

School Combcittee. — Jonah EmhaU^ Scanud H, Batchddery Oliver P. KUUan. 



BRADFORD. 

(1844-5.} No Sel£ction feom Report. School Committee. — Gard- 
ner B. Perry ^ Edmund KimbaUy J^athanid Ladd. 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. It is the opinion of the 
committee that the schools in the town, taken as a whole, were never before in 
so good a condition as during the past year. They are happy to say that, in their 
judgment, the cause of popular education among our population, is making con- 
stant and steady progress. The prevalent ideas of education, — what it is, and 
what means are required to promote it, — are in advance of those of former years, 
and are working gradual and beneficial changes. The schools are better taught 
than formerly ; teachers are becoming better qualified for the work, and the de- 
mand of public sentiment is for better and more efficient instruction than was 
formerly given in our district schools. * * 

The committee also recommend, that where a schoolhouse is too small for the 
accommodation of the children in the district, there should not be a division of 
the district, but another house erected, or room provided, in the same district 
They think it better, every way, and especially more economical, to have two 
schools in one large district, where the distance from the extremities to the centre 
is not^oo great, than it is for a district to be divided. * * Every district, there- 
fore, properly needs two schools, and those which are large enough to afiford the 
expense, will gain many advantages by adopting this arrangement * * 

It is here sufficient to say, that the practice adopted by some teachers of intro- 
ducing into our schools such books as they have used elsewhere, without the 
knowledge or consent of the committee, is highly objectionable and should not 
be allowed. It creates confusion in our schools, often increasing the number of 
classes, and frequently subjects parents and guardians to unnecessary expense. 
If the committee are qualified for their business, they know better than a tran- 
sient teacher can know, what books are best suited to the wants of the different 
schools. * * If a teacher cannot give instruction from the books prescribed, 
he is not qualified for his work, and he would do well to change his location, if 
not his vocation. • * 

On a subject like this, it is well sometimes to compare ourselves with others. 
This town now raises 91501 25 for the support of schools, whicliis$2 11 for 
each child between the age of 4 and 16 years. Should this seem a large amount, 
let us look at the sums raised by the different towns in the county for the same 

Purpose, and we shall find that, while 18 towns raise more, only 9 raise less. 
*hus Bradford, $3 11 ; Haverhill, $2 71; Boxford,^ 72 ; Danvors, $3 00; Salem, 
0i 8'2. So, to go beyond the county, we find Cambridge, $i 95 ; Medford, $5 56 ; 
Brookline, $6 81; Somerville, $7 64. Nor does this town raise so much on a dol- 
lar as some other towns. The valuation of Chelsea, by the last estimate to which 
the committee have had access, was less than twice as much as that of Bradford at 

3 
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the same time^ while the amount of money raised for achoole is more than iftree 
timea as much as that appropriated by this town. The taxable property in Charles- 
town and Soroerville united was, at the same time, little more than nine and a ha\f 
Hmta as much as that of Bradford, while they raised e/even ivnua as much money 
for the support of Common Schools. Brighton has a valuation of about one itnih 
more than Bradford, while it raises ant third more school money. * * 

The sum of $300 added to what we now raise, would do much for the cause of 
Common School education among us. This would be about the same as $1 50 
for each inhabitant under ^1 years. And this addition of 25 cents on each 
inhabitant, to what we now appropriate, would be less than AG cents upon a 
thousand dollars of the present valuation. * * And is it too much to ask 
of the fathers, the voters, the tax-payers, of a town like this, that he who is worth 
one thousand dollars, should add to his annual XAxfarty-six cents for an object so 
noble and important ? FoHy-six cents on one thousand dollars ! Do we love our 
children, our country, and the advancement of society in intelligence, good order 
and stability, and are we not willing to pay this small addition to our present tax 
to secure a result so desirable ? Fortt-six cents on a thousand dollars! who 
does not spend much more than this, and that many times a year, for purposes 
far less important and less delightful to reflect on ? * * 

School Committee. — ^JNT. Munrae, 



DANVERS. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * It has been the desire 
of the committee, in their examinations of the schools, not so much to learn how 
far a scholar had advanced in any particular book, as to judge how thoroughly^ 
and with what correctness and discrimination the subject of study had been 
prosecuted. 
-^They wished to know how well the pupil could think and reason, and what 
information his mind had really grasped, and made its own. They have not been 
in the habit of confining themselves within any assigned routine of questions, 
but endeavored to have the examinations conducted in such a manner, as to 
secure the end they had in view. 

It would be well, perhaps, if the closing examinations were required to be 
wholly bv the committee, that pieces might never be selected, and exercises pro- 
posed, which had been arranged and studied a few days, with special reference 
to the examination, or, as it becomes in that case, exhibition of the pupils. There 
is no objection to an exhibition. Indeed, it might not be improper for the teacher 
to devote a half-day to exhibiting to the parents the best the pupils can do ; but 
an examination should be strictly such, and should develop the wor^t as well as 
the best features in the discipline and instruction of the schools. * * 

The relation of a teacher to his pupils is a most delicate, it should be a most 
tender and affectionate one. He should strive to breathe, by his own example, the 
very spirit of love Into their hearts. He should confide in them and lead them to 
confide in him. It is said by the biographer of Dr. Thomas Arnold, late head 
master of Rugby school, England, that he had so much trust, so much confidence 
in his pupils, that he would not suffer them to prove an assertion. " If you say 
so," he would tell them, " tliat is quite enough, of course I believe you ;" and 
they would say, if ever tempted to deceive him, " that it was too bad to tell Dr. 
Arnold a lie, for he always believes one.'' They could not but love him for his 
love to them, and there existed between teacher and pupil, mutual affection and 
trust. • 

The teacher has a great moral power over his pupils. Let him manifest a 
reverence for right ; let him not be easily provoked, but be ever patient and dis- 
interested ; let it be seen in all his words, in all his acts, that he feels his ac- 
countability to God for the fidelity with which he labors, and he can hardly fail to 
impress, upon the minds of his pupils, some of those sentiments of piety and morality 
which the laws of the Commonwealth make it incumbent upon the instructor to 
inculcate. • • 

School Committee. — Thamas P. Udd, 
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(1845^) SKKxcnoHs rmom [PmnrrsD] Rkpoet. * * So lonf w the praeni 
^tem of the employiiieot of teachen bj the divots, shall be coDtinued, it will 
in a measaie opetate to embamas the eflbita of any comoiittee in advancing the 
conditioQ of the schools. While teachers are employed independently of the 
opinion or responsibili^ of the examining committee, it will not unfrequently 
happen that persons imperfectly qualified will he entrusted with the change of thf 
schools. Where the selection of teachers is entrusted entirely to the prudential 
committees, and this office passes by twms into the hands of the different mem- 
bers of the districts, it will of course sometimes fell into such hands as will be 
but poorly qualified to discharge tlie trust with good fidelity. In those towns 
where the schools are best advanced, and where are patterns most worthy of 
imitation, the selection of the teachers is intrusted to those best qualified to 
judge, and who are farthest removed from any local or personal influences. We 
do not make these suggestions in the expectation of introducing any immediate 
change in our district system, but simply to show that, while this system con- 
tinues, however liberal may be the appropriations for the support of schools, 
there will be difficulties in the way of their progress that will not be easily ob- 
viated. * • 

Wc have heard very few complaints of severity of punishment, and have rea- 
son to believe that instances will rarely occur demanaing this, if other means of 
currcction are discreetly and properly applied. We think it much better to per- 
suade the minds of children by motives of encouragement, or addressing their 
understanding, to do what is right, than it is to attempt to compel by the applica- 
tion of the rod. We would not take from teachers entirely, the authority to 
punish, but we would have them use this authority with a sound discretion, — 
always with kindness, never with passion ; with deliberation^ and an accompanying 
explanationj calculated to convince the pupil that the punishment is inflicted for 
his good. Better subject our teachers to the labor of ten extra entries in their 
record, than our schools to the reproach of one brvicd tohipning, * * 

It is the glory and boast of New England, that she furnishes a schoolroom for 
all her children ; and surely it should never be the reproach of those more fa- 
vored in the community, that any are excluded for the want of apparel or books, 
which are necessary to enable them to attend. Ought it not to oe a part of the 
duty of prudential committees to ascertain the reaFons why those who should 
attend school do not attend, and if these reasons can be overcome in any way, to 
endeavor to have it done ? • • 

The experience of this town, in favor of the introduction of female teachers, 
accords fully with what is said to be the growing opinion throughout the Com- 
monwealth. * * The propriety of having our schools composed of such num- 
bers as will require the general superintendence of one man, and one or more 
female assistants, has been too clearly demonstrated for the last half dozen years, 
to longer admit of doubt. * • 

In Uie selection of teachers, care should be taken that their minds are well 
matured, and that they are endowed with an aptness to teach. * * Previous 
preparation to acquire the art of teaching, is an indispensable qualification in 
those who ofler themselves for this employment. * * 

Are our schools advancing in proportion to the increased appropriations for 
their support ? Within a few years, these appropriations have increased from 
$3,000 to upwards of $5,000. The town has permanently secured the income of 
the surplus revenue for this purpose, and at the same time not less than $^1 for 
each scholar between the ages of 4 and 16 years. * * It is high time that the 
views of our citizens were properly awake to the importance of having schools, in 
which our sons and daughters can be taticrht all those branches necessary to be 
learned to qualify them for the ordinary duties of society ; — in a v^ord, to qualify 
them to be competent teachers in our public schools. There can be no question 
that it is the duty of the towns to furnish some schools of such a character, as will 
enable our children to pursue all those studies necessary for the completion of 
their education, so that they may not be under the necessity of leaving town for 
this purpose. * * 

Meetings of teachers for mutual instruction are becoming venr common, and 
in many instances are said to have been attended with much oenefit We do not 
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■ee why such meetings could not be advantageously holden in our own town. 
Suppose an arrangement were made for meeting on Wednesday evening in each 
week, in some of the principal districts, and it should be considered a part of the 
duty of all teachers to be present at these meetings, and to take port in the ex* 
aminations or exercises, as they should be arranged by some of their own number^ 
or some member of the committee, might not a very decided benefit accrue from 
such meetings ? In this way, teachers and committees would have an opportunity 
of understandinfr and becoming acquainted with each other ; and a uniformity 
of instruction might be pursued throughout the districts. * * 

School Committee. — /. W, Prodor. 



ESSEX. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * A plan has been adopted in many 
of the schoolhouses in this Commonwealth, by which the seats are so turned that 
the children sit with their backs to the teacher. This plan has many advantages 
to recommend it. Where the children sit facing the teacher, their attention is 
very oflen called to many incidents which are constantly occurring, and their eyes 
are thereby drawn from their books. Thus a great loss of time occurs ; and this 
could and would be avoided, if all the seats were so arranged that the backs 
should be turned to the part of the schoolhouse in which the teacher is en- 
gaged. • • 

The Centre School District has adopted this plan within the last year, and no 
school could be under better regulation and discipline, although heretofore an 
uneasy spirit has sometimes been manifested there. 

In the opinion of your committee, it would be much better in all cases, and 
more for the advantage of the children in large districts, within reasonable limits, 
to have two schoolrooms, and a male and female teacher to superintend the 
scholars in each room, than to divide the district, and have two male teachers. * * 

School Committee. — Ezra Perkins^ Jr.^ btachar Bumham^ Jod BaydL 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. Your committee, in making their 
report of the state of the schools the past year, are happy to be able to say, that 
they think there has been a manifest improvement in the schools throughout the 
town, during the year. This change for the better they attribute to two principal 
causes, viz : — An increased interest on the part of parents, and others of the 
community, and to the earnest, persevering efforts of the teachers in the several 
schools. • • 

We congratulate the inhabitants of the East District, on having rid themselves 
of that thing which has so long disgraced the name of schoolhouse amon|r them. 
In its place, they have erected a neat, commodious schoolhouse, which we 
are glad to be able to say, is large enough. Notwithstanding these recent 
changes, we have seen no new attempt at ventilating the schoolrooms; and 
indeed we think they are worse in this respect than in former times. The fire- 
places have been removed or stopped up, and the rooms have been made tighter, 
while no other arrangements have been made for changing the air of the rooms. * * 

School Committee. — Georgt F. ChUd, Ezra Perkins^ Jr. 



GEORGETOWN. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from [Printed] Report.— School Commit- 
tee. — L. C, FUmderSf L. A, Merrill, Lra SUckney. 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * A teacher should be 
well qualified for the great work, and his heart engaged in the task to be per- 
formed. First and foremost, he must be of good moral character. The wisdom 
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<if the State has so decided by statute. Next, the pecimiary compensation should 
be such as to call into exercise the best talents and attainments society affords. 
It should be made a profession, — an end, rather than a means. We rejoice that a 
redeeming^ spirit is abroad in the land on this important subject Men of the finest 
talents and greatest capabilities are enlisted in this great "work. 

* * Many parents seem to think it right to listen lo the story of wrongs, real 
or supposed, as related by their children ; and, ex parity judge and condemn the 
teacher. The story is seized upon, aggravated and distorted, till its parentage 
might justly be doubted. Thus habited, it is passed as current coin with the 
honest and unsuspecting. It spreads like wild-fire among the scholars ; the bad 
are emboldened and the good encouraged to disobey. As the legitimate result, 
order is prostrated, and, with it, all improvement is at an end. And all this, be- 
cause a single individual has neglected to converse a single moment with the 
teacher, in a friendly manner. Teachers may, and doubtless do, at times, act in- 
judiciously, — may, in a moment of excitement, be severe. But, we submit, which 
would be the better way, — to see the teacher privately, and receive all the satis- 
faction that reason and justice demand, or circulate it in such a manner as to 
injure him, and a whole school, for a long period of time. * * 

School Committee. — L, A. MarriUj Ira Slickney. 



GLOUCESTER. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [PrintedI Report. * * Your committee re- 
gret that they are compelled to say, distinctly, that, in their deliberate and candid 
opinion, more than one third of the generous and ample appropriations for our 
schools is wasted, and worse than wasted, upon incompetent or inefficient teach- 
ers, who gain and occupy that position through a misguided favoritism on the 
pait, oflen, of a small minority of a district, to the entire loss of all those advan- 
tages intended to be secured to the whole, and to the chagrin and mortification of 
a committee, forced, as it were, under the rod of public, or bitter private opinion, 
to abet and witness this wretched order of things, — this shameful prodigality of 
means, of time and opportunities. If the primary object of our appropriations for 
schools, be, in fact, to aid and support a class of young men and maidens, at sea- 
eons, when they can do nothing better for a livelihood, — this is one thing ; but if 
it be, as we would fain believe it is, the view of a large majority of our citizens, 
that these appropriations are made primarily and specially for the benefit of chil- 
dren,— this IS another, and a very ^different matter. There should be a fair un- 
derstanding on this point. If there be a class of pseudo-teachers, whom the pub- 
lic, in their united wisdom or goodness, think it is a duty to support upon school 
funds, so be it; we enter no protest, but we will raise our humble, fervent petition : 
^ God save the CovnmonwtaM, of" our schools. * * 

The policy adopted of raismg the standard of qualifications of teachers, we 
have the satisfaction of believing, has been already productive of very decided 
and encouraging results, evinced in the more diligent and careful preparation of 
candidates for examination, in the improved condition of schools taught by them, 
and in the fact, that a large number of these teachers have entered the Normal 
School, where they are now qualifying themselves to discharge, with more satisfac- 
tion, the arduous, difficult and important duties of acceptable and useful instructers. 

In this connection, your committee cannot refrain from expressing the hope, 
that their successors in this thankless, but responsible office, will msist upon 
higher, and still higher qualifications in the teachers of our schools, confident as 
they are, that this is the most efiectual, if not the only way by which the charac- 
ter and condition of the schools can be elevated, improved and perfected. They 
are satisfied, that the inefficiency of teachers is one of the chief causes of the ex- 
tremely low state of education in these schools'whcre children and youth have 
spent years, and know little more for having done so; and simply because they 
have been taught little or nothing there thoroughly, under the tuition of those who 
were teachers in little more than in name, and who have received, perhaps, all the 
satisfaction they ever sought, — the hireling's reward. Unless our schools can 
have the Bervices of better qualified and more conscientious instructers, it might 
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be aboat as well, for all, except teachers, that less, rather th^n more appro- 
priations, should be made for schools, — money coald be applied to better pur- 
poses. • * 

School Coumittee. — Joaiah K. Waiter WtUiam Lamson^ Herman E.Daxnd- 
aoriy Anuua D. Bacon. 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * Another, and the last 
evil to which we shall call your attention, is the deplorable fact, that many of our 
teachers are sadly deficient in the qualifications necessary to render our schools 
what they ought to be, and what they are intended to be. A large majority of 
our children will never have any other means of instruction than those which are 
afforded in our district schools. It is then of the utmost importance tliat they 
should have teachers qualified to fit them for usefulness and respectability in life. 
This cannot be done by teachers who need themselves to be taught the first rudl-^ 
ments of education. A child cannot learn to read of one who doe3 not himself 
know how to read. It is equally in vain for a teacher to attempt to teach gram- 
mar, who is himself obliged to guess at half the words he attempts to parse. 
Such instances are by no means rare. The committee have been much surprised 
and grieved at some of the examinations they have been called upon to make. 
They have been surprised, that persons, so poorly qualified as some proved to be, 
should have considered themselves competent to teach. They have been grieved 
to withhold their approbation from excellent and worthy young persons, who have 
sought the honorable office of teacher, because they found them unqualified. The 
only way to remedy the evil, is, for future committees to endeavor gradually to 
raise the standard of qualifications, till it reaches that elevation which will ensure 
to our children able and competent teachers. * * 

The committee have the pleasure to announce, that Mr. John J. Low, of Boston, 
has presented to each of th^ high schools in this, his native village, six large col- 
ored outline maps, and a beautiful terrestrial globe, and also a celestial globe and 
an orrery, to be used by either of them as may be wanted. This gerierous dona- 
tion, by which the donor has manifested his interest in the education of our chil- 
dren, in addition to the many previous tokens of his good will, demands a formal 
expression of thanks on our part, and we close our report by the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolvedf That the thanks of the town be presented to Mr. J. J. Low, of Bos- 
ton, for his very valuable and useful donation to the High Schools in his native 
village, and that the town clerk be directed to forward to him this resolution. 

School Committee. — Joseph Reynolds, Amasa D, Bacon, Lonson JVash, Fred- 
trie Haskell, John Woodbury, 



HAMILTON. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * • In conclusion, the committee take 
great pleasure in observing that an interest in the cause of education h,as been 
manifest the past year in every district Parents and children seem to appreciate 
the benefits to be derived from good schools. The demand for well qualified in- 
structers is general, as is also the desire for the improvement of the scholars. 
Let this interest become deeper and wider spread ; — let all remember that a good 
education is a better legacy to leave our children than lands or money, — and that 
if they receive it not while they are children, they will, in all probability, never 
possess it at all. 

School Committee. — Men W. Dodge, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * An expectation was at once cre- 
ated in the minds of many, that, in consequence of this secession, tlie teacher of 
the school must be dismissed. But the committee did not deem this, of itself, a 
satisfactory reason for such a measure. On the contrary, it appeared to them at 
the time, and it still appears, to be fraught only with mischief. To dismiss a 
teacher under such circumstances, and for such a reason, would be putting the 
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whole control of the school and the teacher into the hands of the scholars, or a por- 
tion of them. It would be establishing a precedent most pernicious in its effects 
upon the future prospects of our schools. It would beget for us such a reputa- 
tion that it would be difficult for us hereafter to secure the services of teachers 
who had any regard for their own reputation. • • 

For good and sufficient cause, a teacher should be dismissed from office, — ^but 
as the committee are the judges of its sufficiency and are responsible to the com- 
munity for a right discharge of their duty, the sufficiency of the cause must be 
made to appear to them, — it must be brought home to their knowledge. * * 

ScHooi. Committee. — ^tten W, Dodge. 



HAVERHILL. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [PaiNTEn] Report. • * Your committee see, in 
many of the schools in the circuit of their visitations, deficiencies that demand 
special attention. These deficiencies are in the elementary branches, — in read- 
ing and spelling. How rare is a good reader! Essential to good reading is the 
example of the teacher ; and we fear this is one of the things, in which the qual- 
ifications of the candidates for teaching are not thoroughly tested. Reading and 
spelling, in many of our schools, are ceremonies^ they are not earerctvM,— exercises 
for both mind and voice. Nor is the education practical enough. He who can 
perform an operation in cube root, sometimes cannot tell how to measure a cord, 
or a foot, of wood. * * 

One word here in relation to the matter of expenditures. Your committee are 
true economists, every one of them, and would not needlessly spend a dollar. 
But as good work cannot be done, unless good workmen are employed, and good 
implements and tools furnished, and as these cannot be obtained without paying 
for them, we see no alternative but to ask boldly for the necessary expenditures, 
where we know the ability exists to provide them. We beg our fellow-citizens 
not to look at the amount in the aggregate of $3500 or so. It would frighten 
them full as much to look at their expense for hats or shoes in the aggregate, and 
we should all feel prompted to wear our old shoes, until, if the stones did not cry 
out, at least our feet would cry out against the stones. Two dollars and eighty- 
mx cents is what the town pays for each child between four and sixteen years of 
age ; and this is a good deal less than is paid for each child*s hats and shoes. 

Your committee hope to see edifices provided, that are pleasantly located, spa- 
cious, comfortable, neat, well-ventilated, adapted to the work there pursued ; fit 
seats of education; fit arenas of early intellectual and moral discipline and cul- 
ture ; in a word, schoolrooms, not confined cabins, not vestries, nor lyceum halls, 
nor any other halls, where it is as unreasonable to put children as to put men in 
children's seats. 

We hope to see, in all these schools, large and happy groups of children and 
youth, punctual, constant, diligent, and growing up like the good seed, which 
shows " first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear." We 
hope to see them all under the care of instructors, apt to teach, loving their work, 
feeling their great responsibleness ; patient, hopeful ; not dull and moody, but 
possessing a quickenine: spirit of cheerfulness and vivacity ; not harsh and repul- 
sive, but kind, though firm ; relying not on drill only, nor on mere physical might 
and power, but most on moral influence united with intellectual ; instructers who 
shall elevate the character of our schools, and do faithfully their part of the great 
work, which the founder of Pennsylvania declared " must both make a good gov- 
ernment and keep if so, — viz., propagate men of wisdom and virtue by a virtuous 
education of youth." 

We hope that the youth of our land will fulfil, from generation to generation, 
the prayer of the bard of Scotland for the sons of his native soil, — be safe 

" From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-lov'd isle*" 

School CoumTTEE. — ^JV. S. Folsom. 
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(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * Among other very se- 
rious obstacles to success, the committee have to mention the following, to which 
they have never before alluded in their reports : it is a very*common practice for 
several of the boys connected with this school to attend the cars, more faithfully, 
it is to be feared, than the school; for the purpose of selling fruits, confectionary, 
&c. to the passengers. The committee suppose all this must be done with the 
knowledge and consent of the parents of these scholars. They would ask pa- 
rents, who have sanctioned this form of systematic violation of school hours, if it 
IS not obvious to them, on a moment's reflection, that the school must be all but 
useless to a boy who must be absent thus habitually, forenoon and aflernoon, and 
whose mind must of necessity be so much engrossed by the little traffic in which 
he is engaged. In the humble judgment of your committee, no pecuniary consid- 
eration can compensate for the loss which such lads must suffer, in being deprived 
of almost the whole benefit they might otherwise receive from the Public ^hool. 
And all this acquires a ten-fold emphasis, when it is remembered, that, in very 
many, if not in most instances, the opportunities for education which are thus, for 
a few sixpences, thoughtlessly thrown away, are absolutely all the • opportunities 
for education which those lads ever will obtain. Nor is it these youthful traders 
only whom this traffic injures. It is a grievous wrong inflicted upon the school 
at large. * * 

The subject of corporal punishment is now variously agitated, in connection 
with our Public Schools. Your committee are happy to know that that form of 
discipline has very much diminished in this tawn within the last ten years. They 
have habitually enjoined it upon the teachers, to have recourse to it, only ii^ the 
very last resort; and, whenever the rare necessity of inflicting it occurred, to take 
especial pains to impress the idea upon the delinquent, as upon all the scholars, 
that neither this nor any punishment is inflicted with any feelings or from any 
motives of revenge, but for the benefit alike of the offender and the school at 
large ; that one and all may thereby be deterred from a similar transgression. 

At the same time they are clear in the conviction, that good order could not be 
maintained in many of our schools, if corporal punishment was entirely forbid- 
den. • • 

Your committee would also suggest, in this connection, whether there is not 
reason to fear, that sufficient prominence has not been given to moral and religious 
influences in our Public Schools ? Whether a deficiency, in this particular, may 
not have occasioned the necessity for corporal inflictions, in some instances in 
which that necessity otherwise might not have existed ? * * 

School Committee. — Arthur S. Train, 



IPSWICH. 

(1844^.) Selection from [Printed] Report. • * Our countiy possesses 
great intellectual and moral power. Among the sources of that power are the 
number of its inhabitants ; its native talents ; its means for improving them ; the 
freedom of its government ; an unshackled press ; an intelligent and pious minis- 
try ; and its benevolent institutions. 

Its power increases with the increase of its population. Its population, now 
not less than nineteen millions, doubles, according to the present ratio of its in- 
crease, in twenty-three years. Suppose it to double in twenty-five years ; — in 
twenty-five years from this time, it will amount to thirty-eight millions ; in fifty 
years, to seventy-six millions ; in seventy-five years, to one hundred and fifly-two 
millions ; in a hundred years, to three hundred and four millions. What a mighty 
power will it then possess, if the people shall be enlightened and virtuous! 

One of the chief sources of its power is our system of education, which is ad- 
mirably adapted to diffuse useful knowledge and virtuous principles and habits 
through the community. How desirable is it that the teachers of our schools be 
qualified, both in a literary and a moral view, to exert the best influence on the 
minds and hearts of the young, and that they duly feel their responsibility to their 
country and the world, as well as to those whom they are called to instruct I It 
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has been well and truly said, that « the teacher of a Common School in this coon- 
try, bringing before his mind the period, which he can almost touch, when the 
pupils, whose moral and intellectual frame he is moulding, shall stand up amid 
seventy millions more in the strife of existence, to be the parents of those with 
whom shall stand up four hundred millions, cannot but feel that a great lespoDBi- 
bility, as well as a blessed privilege, is connected with his duty." • • 

ScHooi. CoMMiTTSK.— />. T. KunbolL 

(1845-a) Selsctions from [Pruitkd] Report. • • Aristippus, a philoso- 
pher of Greece, being asked what was the difference between a wise and an un- 
wise man, replied : ** Make the two desUtute, and then put them together in a strange 
place, and you will know." This may illustrate to all, the propriety of placing 
some valuable possession in the mind of a child, instead of saving it all for the 
pocket Place it in his pocket, and it is liable to go from him at any time, and 
when it is gone, he is not qualified to replace it, and perhaps is unable to provide 
for himself Place this value in his mind, by storing it with useful knowledge, 
and you lodge it where it becomes a safety fund of the most perfect character. 
With this fund in safe keeping, he may be stripped of every thing external, and 
yet be independent, because he has the sore means of providing for himself. • • 

The firat settlers of New England laid the foundations of civil and religious 
liberty in our land. They were the founders of all our literary institutions, from 
the Common School to the University. They taught their children to fear God 
and reverence his laws. Instruction in Common Schools was designed to coop- 
erate with that of the family and sanctuary. Here was the great secret of their 
success ; for they who learn to fear God and keep his commandments are prompt 
to fulfil all their duties as men and citizens in every station. Let such examples 
teach us lessons of wisdom in our systems of education. Let us adhere to the 
great principles of our fathers, which made them wise, virtuous and free. Let 
the Bible be carefully read in the schools, as well as in our families. Let iU pre- 
cepts be inculcated on the minds of our youth, by all teachers, without sectarian 
prejudice and partiality, that the moral and intellectual faculties may be developed 
in due proportion, to give beauty and symmetry to the whole character. • • 

The committee, chosen by the town, cannot in all cases prevent the introduc- 
tion of teachers, destitute of the requisite qualifications. A teacher may sustain 
a strict examination in all the particulars required by the statutes, and yet be 
poorly qualified either to instruct or govern a school. With a competent amount 
of knowledge, he may be indolent, selfish, and disgusting in his deportment. It 
is therefore confidently hoped, that the several prudential committees will duly 
consider the responsibility of their office, and employ those teachere, if possible, 
who are in all respects competent. • • 

In two of the winter schools, females have been employed as teachere. These 
schools would not suffer by comparison with any taught by males. Females are 
unquestionably the best teachere for young children. Their mannere are more 
mild and gentle than those of the other sex. They have more patience, and a 
stronger affection for children, and more easily secure their confidence. When 
the children in a district are young, and harmony exists among the parents, an 
experienced female will keep quite as good, if not a better school than a male, 
and at much less expense. In both the schools referred to, we were much pleased 
with the order and government In none of the schools has there been better or- 
der. None have been better taught. • • 

One of those rules requires the constant attendance of the pupils. And it has 
been attended with happy success. It has secured a more uniform and constant 
attendance at that school, than formerly existed. It appeare, from the teacher's 
check -list of the winter's term, that four scholare had not been absent any of the 
time ; that eight othere had been absent only half a day each ; and four othere, 
only a whole day each. • * 

Children, when in tolerable health, should be encouraged to brave the inclem- 
encies of the weather. This is a necessary part of their education, and one of 
great importance to them in future life. Discretion should indeed be used in 
this, as in all other mattere. We have known a boy, who lived three miles from 

4 
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■chool, l6M frequently abaent on account of the weather, than a majority of the 
boys who lived within a mile of the school. * * The committees of most of our 
large towns have established regulations, by which the pupils' right of attendance 
for the residue of a current term, is forfeited, by a certain number of absences. 
This measure, wherever adopted, has, in a great measure, effected a remedy. In 
some towns, tlie absences have been thus reduced seventy-five per cent., and in 
some instances, still more, provijag that they had not been of a necessary or in- 
evitable kind. The law warrants tliis procedure ; justice to parents who do send 
their children regularly requires it ; the well being of the community demands it. 
The only effectual remedy which has yet been applied to the evil in view, is the 
adoption of a rule by the committee, by which parents are obliged to choose be- 
tween the uniform attendance and the uniform absence of their children. * * 

In more than thirty towns in this Commonwealth, the experiment of uniting 
two or more districts in one, has been tried, and with perfect success. The oppo- 
site policy of preceding years was disastrous. 

The economy of large districts, in a pecuniary view, may be illustrated by the 
districts in this town. The Southwest district draws $J31 97, and has twenty- 
eight scholars, which \a about $4 70 for each scholar. With this money they 
usually keep a school in summer about four months, and in winter about three 
months and a half. The three largest districts in the town draw, on an average, 
for each scholar, less than two dollars ; and yet they keep a summer school of 
about five months, and a winter school of more than six months on an aver- 
age. • • 

Bv the above it will be seen, that it costs more than double per scholar, in the 
smaller districts, than in the larger. The inequality in the distribution of the 
monejT, by which the smaller districts receive more per scholar than the larger 
ones, is a just attempt to lessen the disparity in the facilities for education be- 
tween these two extremes, and to give, as far as possible, equal advantages to all 
the children in town. Yet, afler all, how unecjual are the advantages. The 
smaller districts have. the most monev in proportion to their number of scholars, 
and still enjoy the least privileges. It is generally true, that the smaller the dis- 
trict, the greater will be the expense of education, and the larger the district, the 
less will be the expense. * * 

School Committsx. — ^^aron CogswdL 



LYNN. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * • Your committee are 
convinced, from actual observation, that the largest schools are making the great- 
est improvement ; that it would be impolitic to divide the districts, or the principal 
schools ; but where the number is too large for one instructor, it is both judicious 
and economical to employ female assistant teachers. And where the school- 
houses are too small to afford accommodation for the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, it would be wise to enlarge the schoolhouses, or increase the number of 
primaries. This plan would admit of a better classification of the scholars ac- 
cording to their a^e and attainments, and thus establish three grades of schools, 
namely, principal, intermedial and primary, as is now the case in District No, 5, 
and constitutes in part the peculiar excellence of the schools in that district. * * 

District No. 7. This school has been instructed by Mr. . At the ex- 
amination, the appearance and behavior of the scholars were very commendable. 
The committee were informed that special lessons had been prepared for the occa- 
sion* A paper was placed in the hands of the committee by Mr. , purport- 
ing to be the order ofexercisest from which they were not allowed to depart ; and 
the committee wero therefore unable to form a correct opinion of the improvement 
or attainments of the school. * * 

School Committee.— T^mflw Bwder, WUlvm PrtscoUy Joseph IMnes^ Jme$ 
M. Sargenif Jesse L. Lewis, S. A*. Ruhardson, 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * Your committee are of 
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An iiMiiliiiMaai -^> *^ 

■ji—fcr k k kitik piittfiil umI diffic^h to iwmM^ ft«n 
Tht ckmctor of % mImmiI 
tfaatofthetaMher;wkoK]mper^|iHdifiGfttioiiau«v«ijvm KnowK 

edge, afitiiBB. dednoe, fid^litf, kif« of yQ«tk» pmHy of ntMMO ud nonJa^ Mid 
a dewre to improve, are aonie of the moel caga eB lMj^ AbUiU to foveitt bj IIm me 
of pradeflU meuH, doll to inelraci uid uitei«Bi Uie voMUmil nwdi %ad tiituoue 
enmple, are i Ddia|ieBBdble> Yoiircoiiiiiiilleei^{aidml|[OfeiiMiitiil«8tlM bML 
vhich aecmeB order and respect, and yet admila of a Dree and proper exeroM tff 
the affectiooB. That tlie teecher has a light to, and ahould be tuelained itti a jii* 
dickMB and pradent ose of the rod, in the discipline of hie echoe), it a eentiment 
so soand and important, so essential to a coiiect state of order, that it oan nearer 
be ssfelj abandoned. 

That instmction they cooBider best, which, in a given period, meet Mlf devel« 
ops the faculties of the yoothful mind and the Tirtuee of they outhAil heart; which 
lays the deepest and broadest basis for future improvement, useiVilneae and htn* 
piness. When the vast interests committed to the teachei^ hands are oonaia* 
ered, the ffreat work he has to do, the inflnence which he is daily exerting on the 
minds and aflfections of fifty or a hundred pupils, no one can fail to see the vaal 
importance of a judicious selection. 

Skill and genius ate requisite in the architect of a house or a ship | yea, even 
in the humblest mechanical emplovments. Industry and intogrity are required in 
a servant or a clerk ; and surely these material interests are not more precioua 
than those that are spiritual ; nor is more care needed in the choice of agenta by 
means of which they are to be secured. Contrary to the opinion of many, the 
committee think these remarks apply with particular emphaaiito tlie loweat grade 
of primary schools. Proper success in such schools requires talents of a high 
order ; a heart at once aflectionate and courageous ; a roind original, vivacious, 
fniitful and ardent even to occasional enthusiasm ; fluency of utterance, aptneas in 
illustration; and especially that knowledge of the human heart, that quickneis of 
perception, depth of feeling, mildness of temper, and purity of apirit, ao needf\ll 
in the formation of character, and in the education of tne moral aObotiona* * * 

* * A strict regard to the decencies of life should be enjoined. At iohooli 
children should be taught politeness, modesty, neatness of person and dreai. 
While many schools are wortny of commendation for their attention to these thingii 
some are exposed to censure. The floor, forms, and entries of the schoolhouaes 
should be clean and wholesome; and nothing like the vulgarity and impurity 
sometimes witnessed should be tolerated on the premises pertaining to the 
school. • • 

* * The committee would conclude their Report bv expresslnff a dea ire that 
the spirit of the following language, penned by John Aaams, one of the fhtbera of 
this country, and one of the most distinguished fViends of our civil and literary 
institutions, might inspire the bosom of every parent: — ^*The education of our 
children," says ho, in a letter to Mn, Adams, ** is never out of mv mind. Train 
them to virtue ; habituate them to industry, frugality, activity, and spirit Make 
them consider every vice shameful and unnum^. Fire ihem with amhUton to be 
useful. Make them disdain to be destitute of any useful or ornamental knowl- 
edge." 

School Cokmittek.— Loremtif Crawdlf Bei^amin Mudge^ Jenmkh Sanbomf 
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LYNNFIELD. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * The committee are 
happy, to remark, that, during the term, some of the moat respectable ladies 
in tne district occasionally visited [this] school, and thus gave their influence and 
encouragement to both teacher and scholars. * * 

The selection of the particular branch of the higher studies to be attended to, 
seems to be made, in many cases, without much regard to its intrinsic merit ; for 
instance, some scholars attend to algebra, which is of no practical use in the 
common business of life ; while others select the dead languages as their favorite 
study, which proves to them, in most cases, to be time thrown away ; while, in 
relation to other sciences of the highest practical importance, they may be wholly 
uninformed. The committee would not, by any means, be understood to under- 
value any branch of knowledge, but when the pupil is limited in opportunities for 
study, those branches which are likely to be of the greatest value should not be 
neglected. • • 

The committee would therefore suggest, that, in the selection of the higher 
branches of study in the several scnools. Human Physiology should receive 
that attention which its importance demands. This science, instead of being al- 
most totally overlooked, should be the first to claim attention. When we look 
abroad on society and observe the very lar^e amount of sickness and sufiering 
which every where prevail, we are struck with surprise, and the inquiry almost 
forces itself upon the mind, whether the Creator has been less kind to man, in the 
formation of his animal economy, than to the inferior creatures. But, on exami- 
nation it is found, that, while the animal race, under instinctive laws and pos- 
sessed of their native freedom, are almost alwavs possessed of uninterrupted 
health and happiness, — man, with the higher attribute of reason to direct, either 
through ignorance or inattention, runs counter to unbending laws, and disease 
and sufiering ensue. 

Every parent, on a moment's reflection, must see the paramount importance of 
this knowledge as compared with that of some other studies before named. 
Youth, of both sexes, ought to be made thoroughly acquainted with those natural 
laws, by the observance of which, alone, can life and health be maintained. They 
should have a knowledge of the constituent principles of the atmosphere which 
they are every moment inhaling. They should understand that it consists prin- 
cipally of two gases, one of which, oxygen, is the cause of the combustion of all 
organic substances, and, as it is constantly being received into the lungs and 
carried to every part of the system, it eflects the oxydation or combustion of their 
food, and produces that genial warmth always attendant on health. 

If one of nature's laws, which cannot be dispensed with, requires that a full 
supply of vital air be received into the lungs at every inspiration, can the individ- 
ual who allows dress so to compress the body as to prevent the lungs from being 
more than half inflated, expect to escape the penalty of so gross a violation ? U 
is impossible. Retribution quickly follows. The blood, at each return through 
the lungs, meeting but a short supply of oxygen gas, gradually loses its vitality, 
languor seizes on the body, disease ensues, and death, in its most painful form, is 
the result 

The vast amount of sickness and death among the younger portion of the hu- 
man species, is, without doubt, the consequence of a disregard of the inflexible 
laws by which animal life is governed. L^t the study, then, of Human Physiology 
be the first among the higher branches in all the schools. Give to the rising gen- 
eration a just knowledge of the laws of life and health, and you place in their 
hands the means of preserving their health unimpaired, under ordinary circum- 
stances, till old age, and may save to yourselves the unhappiness of seeing them, 
at a season when you fondly anticipated that they would be a blessing to society, 
become sick and feeble, and without the power to be useful to themselves or ou- 
ers. • • 



School Committee. — /. J^ewhdU, John Perkins, Jr., WxUtam E. Cox. 

(1845-6.) Selection from [Printed] Report. • • A faithful examination 
of the teachers is of the highest importance to the welfare of our schools. This 
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the committee bave endeaTored to do, and they have abo directed the teachers to 
be entiiely devoted to their reapectiTe schools, to ffovern jadicioosly, to instract 
thoroughly, to impart to their pupils useful knowledge, to watch carefully over 
their morals, to prevent the use of profane and obscene lanffuaffe, and all improper 
conduct, and to seek to instil into their minds generous and noble sentioients, and 
to induce them to cultivate proper feelings, one towards another. * * 

School CoifMiTTSE.~^t7liam ^. WktUndgty WtUard ffU^, P. S. M Jim- 
drew$. 



MANCHESTER. 

(1844-^) Sklvctioit from Rspokt. * * The committee would give it as 
their opinion, that the schools, taken together, the past year, have been in a highly 
TOosperous condition, and cheerfully give their approbation to all the teachers. 
They appeared to have devoted themselves faithfully to their business, and to 
have entertained a conscientious regard for the wel&re of those committed to 
their charge. 

The skilful and faithful teacher is truly the friend and benefactor of the risinff 
generatioii, and should receive that respect and consideration to which his vaf 
uable services justly entitle him, and that pecuniary compensation which may be 
considered a fair equivalent for his services, and which may operate as an induce- 
ment, at the same time that it affords the means, for an entire devotion to his 
calling. 

It is the height of absurdity, to think of securing the services of a skilful and 
accomplished teacher for $30 or $35 per month, when a good mechanic can make 
from $40 to $50 in the same time. I would be one of the last to depreciate the 
services of the mechanic, but is not the teacher as worthy of a fair and liberal 
compensation ? In whom is skill and faithfulness roost needed ? Who is called 
to exercise his skill on the more valuable material ? and in which case are the re- 
sults more important, that of the mechanic or the teacher ? Which is the more 
important, the choicest material of art, or the immortal mind ? Which is the 
more to be desired, a nice piece of furniture, or a well formed and well furnished 
mind ? Which is the more susceptible of impnession ? Which is the greatest 
source of pure pleasure and high gratification tu the intelligent parent, an elegant 
house, lands, furniture, &c., or well educated and virtuous children ? However 
desirable and important a school of a high order may be, it is in vain to think of 
securing so great a blessing, without competent teachers. And it is equally vain 
and absurd to think of competent teachers, without adequate remuneration. We 
have, in former times, had ample proof of this fact in this place, when from 25 to 
30 dollars was our ultimatum, as to wages, and when all the skilful teachers 
yielded to the influence of that attraction, which higher wages in other places 
exerted. Whatever improvement of the Public Schools has, of late years, been 
made among us, has been effected by a more generous compensation to teach- 
ers, and more care in their selection. No school can rise above its teacher ; 
** As is the teacher, so is the school,'^ is a maxim derived from all experience. 
Every word, look and action of the teacher exerts a poweiful influence on the 
scholar. He imbibes the spirit and contracts the manner of the teacher. The 
scholar becomes assimilated, in temper and disposition, to the teacher. Above 
all, the teacher is the source of a moral influence, which will tell on the whole 
life, and on the immortal destiny of the scholar. How unspeakably important, 
then, that the teacher should be of the right stamp ! 

School Commit txe. — Jlsa l^ory. 

(1845-6.) No S£LECTioir from Report.— School Committbe.— Orin J. 
Wait^ Awl Story. 
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MARBLEHEAD. 

(1844^.) NoRcpoRt. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report* • • The primaiy schools deserve a 
larger share of our consideration than is ever granted them. They are the 
foundation of all future educational efforts, and being such, every attention 
should be paid to their location, internal arrangements, and to all the minutife 
connected with them. * * 

School Committee. — A, C. Ome. 



METHUEN. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * Another disadvantage 
which has been named in the Reports of past years, and which still exists in some 
districts, is that of poor and inconvement achoolhomea. One would naturally re- 
ceive the impression, on visiting these schools, that there, an experiment of econ- 
omy was in operation : viz., to see How much irUeiled could grow in the smallest 
possible space. No farmer would think of raising even cabbages in such a crowded 
state, whether it is true, that the mind occupies space or not, we wish our 
fellow-citizens to remember, that the tenement in which the mind dwells does. * * 

Another evil to be deprecated, and one which the committee feel to be a serious 
one, and more and more every year, is the want of well qutdyied teachers. When 
we speak of well qualified teachers, we mean those who have the skill and the 
ability to govern, and aptness, as well as the ability, to teach. 

We oflen have teachers, whom, nn examination, we consider of superior schol- 
arship; yet we regret to say, notwithstanding we had high expectations of them, 
they have failed in teaching. They were deficient in energy, not in ability. * * 

School Committee. — S. W. Field, J. C. Phillips. 

f 1845-6.) Sflections from [Printed] Report. * • The committee estab- 
listied teachers' meetings at the commencement of the summer term. They were 
held once a fortnight. Several of the committee usually met with them. We 
believe they were productive of much good. Subjects connected with school- 
teaching and government were freely discussed ; and the views and the experi- 
ence of each were presented, for the benefit and improvement of the othersj 

By this means the teachers became helpers to each other. They had an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating an acquaintance with the committee and with each other, and 
of receiving that advice and assistance they might need. 

Bj this means also, the committee had a better opportunity to judge of their 
qualifications. The teachers have also had the privilege of visiting each other's 
schools. At stated times a school was designated for a visitation of the teachers 
and such of the committee as were disposed to be present, at which all the teach- 
ers had the privilege of attending. 

In this manner most of the schools have been visited during the year. These 
visitations have had a very manifest influence on the schools. The teachers have 
been stimulated to emulate each other. Knowing that their work would be in- 
spected by their associates in the same business, they had a powerful incentive to 
put forth their utmost skill. 

The improvements and the faults of the schools observed on these occasions 
became the subject of consideration in the teachers' meetings, and thus many 
useful . improvements were suggested to them. The schools have been benefited 
in another way. Every visitation they receive, — no matter from whom, — interests 
the scholars. It enhances the importance of the school in their estimation. They 
will feel more respect for it And thus finding themselves the object of care and 
solicitude in others, they will imbibe more self-respect They will feel more 
pride of character. Consequently, they will be stimulated to greater exertion, and 
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to obedience. And respecting the school, more will feel unbitioiii to give it an 
honorable cbancter. * * 

School CoionrTss. — SUphen Hiue^ G. JIf. Groivefior, Dcmid MarriUf 2cl, 
£. G. Jadanan^ Jonalhan Mont. 



MIDDLETON. 

(1844-5.) SxuscTiON from Report. It is difficult for chUdren to obtain 
the knowledge of words necessaiy to a perfect nnderstanding of what they read* 
We have frequently heard a class read who have pronounced the words very well, 
but, upon being asked upon what subject they had been reading, no one has been ' 
able to answer. They had read without acquiring any knowledge, and in this 
way might Ion? continue to read without becoming any wiser. We have called 
the attention of our teachers to the great importance of our children's being taught 
to understand what they read, and have in this respect witnessed an improvement 
in our schools. * * 

School Committxr. — E. S. Phdp»y Ihrrest Jeffords^ Samvel Peahodif. 

(1845-6.) Selbctions from [Printeo] Report. The committee, who were 
entrusted with the supervision of the schools, are pleased in being able to speak 
in. terms of high commendation of their present condition. We believe they 
have been blessed with faithful and competent teachers, and that good pro6ciency 
has been made in the various studies pursued ; — and we think we mav safely say, 
the present condition of our schools will compare well with that of any former 
year. We believe, moreover, they have been characterized by a constantly in- 
creasing advancement for many years past. Amendments and improvements 
have been made in various ways, long standing evils have been remedied, and 
many new and encouraging indications of a growing interest in the cause of 
education, have been noticed among us. We nave, Sierefore, cause for joy and 
gratulation, in view of what has been already done, — in view of the success 
which haa attended the efforts made for the advancement of the work of refor- 
mation in our schools. But although much has been accomplished, let us remem- 
ber they have not yet arrived to that state of moral and intellectual productive- 
ness which their importance and influence on society demand. There are still 
room and need for continually increasing effort, and the greatness of the object 
peremptorily calls for it And we believe it will better promote their advance- 
ment, and better accord with our duty, to speak of some of the defects and hin- 
drances which still exist, as obstructions and embarrassments to a complete and 
thorough development of their many excellencies, than to praise and compliment 
them for what has been dune. * * 

It is important, yea, absolutely necessary, to ensure good success, that teachers 
possess high literary qualifications, and also good moral qualities. They should 
possess principles of self-government, be patient, cheerful, active and energetic. 
They should also be communicative. And here we would notice a distinction in 
the qualifications of teachers, not usually sufficiently regarded: -a distinction 
between the possession of knowledge, and the ability to communicate it to other 
minds. A teacher mav possess an ample stock of knowledge, and not have the 
faculty to impart it freely to others. Of what use would such hidden treasure be 
to a school. The ability to communicate knowledge readily is a verv important 
qualification, and is not so generally connected with the possession of it as many 
seem to suppose. If a teacher cannot or will not bring out of the store-house of 
his mind, things new as well as old, if he will not open his mouth and try to 
infuse into the minds of his pupils some of the thoughts and feelings, which lie 
hid there, he had better not be long retained. * * 

School Committee. — F. P. Mtrriam^ Samud Ptahody. 
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NEWBURY. 

(1844-5.) No Selection raoM Report.— School CoMinTTEE.^ 
WUhington, Charles C. Dame. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. At the last annual meeting it w; 
by the town, voted, ** that the school committee report their doings the comi 
year, in full and in detail, as follows, viz: — ^The names of the teachers in ea 
district ; by whom the same were engaged, and by whom they were examine 
how Ion? each school was taught, and what wages each teacher received p 
month ; how oflen each school was visited, and by what part of the committe 
the whole number of scholars connected with each school ; the average numb 
attending, and the relative advantages enjoyed by each district in regard 
schools. Also, whether any teachers were removed from office, and, if so, i 
what reason." • • 

In the opinion of your committee, the actual benefits received by each distri< 
depend not so much upon the amount of money expended, nor upon the leng 
of the school, nor the excellence of school buildings and school accommodatior 
as upon the skill and fdelity of the teacher, and the interest manifested by ti 
parents in his success. Show us the district which has the best teachar and i 
will show you the district which has the best school, and consequently the oi 
which derives the greatest benefit from it A good teacher with poor accomm 
dations, is vastly better tlian a poor teacher with every convenience the mq 
fastidious could desire. Your committee think highly of good school houses, &< 
but they think much more highly of good teachers. On this point tliey wou 
speak strongly, because they regard the teacher as having the same relation 
the school which the mainspring has to the watch. He it is that must put tl 
wheels in motion. If he is intelligrent and discreet and faithful, and is really ; 
earnest and deeply interested in his work, he can hardly fail of success, h 
must and unU infuse a portion of his spirit into those under his care. He wi 
interest his pupils and will interest their parents to some extent, and the distrii 
will receive a rich equivalent for the money expended. The choice of teacher 
therefore, is a matter of the first importance. * * 

Of the schools in Newbury, generally, the committee are happy in being ab] 
thus to express a favorable opinion ; and, comparing them with what they hav 
been in previous years, they think there has been a good degree of improve 
ment. * • 

School Committee. — Josiah LxiUe, Roger S, Howard^ Charles C, Dame. 



NEWBURYPORT. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [Printeo] Report. * * The primary gram 
mar schools continue to do well ; in some of them the improvement has been ver 
marked, and their favorable influence on the higher schools is felt more and mor' 
every term. This is as it should be. It is not easy to over-estimate the absoluti 
or relative importance of the primary schools. They are humble, but by no meani 
insignificant ; for in them may be struck the key note of the whole system. Somt 
things arc to be learned within their walls, never to be so well learned elsewhere 
Here, too, care is to be taken of the child^s fast-growing and flexible body. Hen 
habits of good or bad articulation, correct or incorrect spelling, are begun to b( 
formed. Here much is to be done to fix the earliest ideas of right and wrong, anc 
to secure pleasant manners and obedient deportment. Here, as the old adage hai 
it, the twigs are to be bent, and the inclination of the future trees, heavenward oi 
earthward, in a measure determined. Of course these schools are primary, in a 
higher than a numerical sense. They deserve constant and earnest attention 
They should have the best of teachers ; and such teachers should receive remu- 
neration in the way of respect, and confidence, and encouragement, as well as in 
the way of wages ; for their office is honorable and their sphere may be made 
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wide enoagh for tbe bett fanuBhed minda. That negative peraonige^ Wm Any- 
body, is not fit to keep even a primary echooL Ingenuity, imagination, soand judg^ 
meat, a patient and cheerfnl temper, and agreeable manners, as well as accurate 
nequaintance with the best methods of patting children in possession of the rudi- 
ments of knowiedve,^-or rather the magical keys to all knowledge,— may find 
ample scope in taking proper care of a troop of boys or girls, not one of whom is 
more than eight years old. * * 

We allude to that old subject of complaint, irregular attendance and tardiness. 
For various reasons the regulations which have worked so well for several years 
past, in the higli and male grammar schools, have not, as yet, been imposed upon 
the female grammar schoofi. But the time has come when something must be 
done ; when the committee should take measures to correct,— 4ind the town should 
irieadily sustain them in the effort, — to correct the grave and serious evil in ques- 
tion. To justify this strong language, we appeal at once to stubborn facts. We 
will take the statistics of the three first weeks in November last, as a fair speci- 
men of the whole year, giving the number of scholars belonging to each school^ 
and the number of ha^day abaenees .**- 

irORTH FXMAUB GRAMMAB. SCHOOL. 

Whole niuiber. Half day absmees. 
4d 85 

45 66 

44 48 

CENTRE FEMALE ORAMUAR SCHOOL. 

Wbole number. Half day abaeDcei. 

61 110 

60 96 

61 190 

SOUTH FElfALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Whole number. Half day absenoei . 
64 197 

64 182 

64 188 

Now let this table be compared with the average attendance in the male 
schools of the same class ; then let all the inconveniences, perplexities, irregular- 
ities be considered, which such an amount of absence ttmst cause^ and it is easy 
to see that here is an evil to be remedied without delay. The majority of the ab- 
sences, without doubt, are unnecessary ; for a like state of things rornierly existed 
in the male schools, which strict rules, steadily enforced, at the expense of time 
and trouble on the part of the committee and the teachers, have almost entirely 
corrected; and that too, without diminishinsf the number of scholars. What has 
been done, m^^y be done. * • We have spoken thus plainly on this subject, be- 
cause these numerous absences are a grievance to teachers almost intolerable. 
They involve, moreover, wastefulness and extravagance of the worst sort ; since 
they prevent the generous provision of the town for the instruction of girls, from 
yielding all the rich results it miorht yield. One thing is certain beyond dispute : 
a school cinnot be absolutely well taught or governed, cannot be a good school, 
when every half day, from a quarter to a third part of the scholars are absent ; and 
this part not composed for two days in succession of the same children. * * 

The female high school has been organized and in full operation about one 
year. It was designed to be one of the very best of its kind, — to give accurate 
and substantial instruction, removed, as far as possible, from showy superficiality, 
and under circumstances which should meet the wants of all classes in the com- 
munity, who might desire its advantages for their children. To as great an ex- 
tent as reasonable expectation could demand, this purpose has been thus far ac- 
complished. The school is one in which ^ the solid and useful branches are 
thoroughly taught." No studies are pursued, whose practical value, in furnishing 
information or mental discipline, cannot be easily shown. Moreover, in regard to 
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arranfj^mentii order, devotion to study, punctual attendance, and the existence of 
a strong sentiment in favor of the right, the school is remarkable, and not sar- 
nassed, we venture to say, by any similar school in the Commonwealth. Such 
nas been the testimony of all acquainted with the school. It has been visited 
since it went into operation by nearly, if not quite a thousand persons, many of 
them strangers from out of town, and the general expression of opinion in its fa- 
vor would authorize the committee in using the strongest terms to assure the 
town that it is rapidly producing all the effects contemplated by their generous 
expenditure in its behalf. 

It will be observed, that our language, whilst it is strong, is also quali6ed ; that 
we speak of the tendencies of the school, rather than of a full development yet 
realized. An institution of this sort cannot attain its growth at once, and to over- 
look this fact is to be Coo exacting in expectation, and unjust in criticisms upon 
iti present condition. A high school cannot be instantly made, simply by erect- 
ing a building, obtaining teachers, and filling the seats with scholars ; and those 
who may have supposed that this school was, from the outset, to start all perfect 
in arrangement, and run on its course from the very outset, with ease, rapidity, 
and uniform success, must have forgotten that a season of sowing precedes every 
harvest, and that, in our temperate zone, the husbandman does not go forth in the 
spring-time, with a seed-bosxet in one hand and a sickle in the other. * * 

School ComfiTTEX.— L. F, Dimmiek^ E, Bradbury, T, B. Fox^ JV*. FotUr^ JV! 
JadtMn, G. T. Granger j B. JR. Knappy W. Prilchardy R. C. Huge^ /. Coombs^ D. 
W. Baiiey, B. B. TUcomb. 

(1845-6.) Selections rROM [Printed] Report. * * In most, if not all the 
schools, vocal music receives some attention, not to the hindrance of other stud- 
ies, but as an agreeable diversion and relief from the monotony of ordinary school 
pursuits. It promotes good nature in the schools, and renders the government 
easier, at the same time that the awakening of the musical talent in the young 
mind is itself an object not without value. * * 

The committee have expended a part of the library fund. After careful delib- 
eration, they have become convinced that a mere Common School Library, such 
as may be very proper and useful in retired country towns, where books are 
scarce, is not an object promising the highest utility in this place. They have, 
therefore, purchased books of a higher character, and intended chiefly for the 
benefit of our higher schools ; not for the teachers exclusively, or mainly, but 
mainly for the pupils, — as books of reference and instruction on the subjects pur- 
sued in these schools, and to aid the pupils in materials for composition, and the 
general enlargement of their minds. Some reference, too, has been had to the 
teachers, tliat the pupils mav be benefited through them. The library is also to 
be open to all the schools of the town. * * 

School CoimiTTEE. — L. F,' DimnUcky E. Bradbury, E. Jt, Washburn, E, A. 
Eaton, M Jadaon^ B. R. Knapp, R. C. Huse, W. Pritduardy J. Coombs^ D. W. 
BayUy, B, B. TUcamb, C. BarOtU, M. D. RandaO. 



ROCKPORT. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * This school was visited four dif- 
ferent times during the term by four different individuals, complaining of the die- 
cipline administered to their children. The committee, on inquiring into the 
cases, justified the mistress in her discipline, and they decidedly disapprove the ab- 
surd practice of parents' entering the schools for any such purpose. Its whole 
tendency is to disturb and injure toe school. Let parents use better discipline at 
home, and there will be less occasion for it at school. * * 

Parents should refrain from entering school to remonstrate with the teachers 
respecting the correction of Uieir children. The case that would justify such an 
interference, must be extreme. Least of all should sectarian or religious preju- 
dices be suffered to interfere with the management of any school. It was reported 
that the teacher violated his duty in this respect; — ^tfae evidence of this was con- 
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ciplescifChrirtiuiftf OS their popUa^adheriBf, in their inti^ to the ^wit 

of the achool few, which, ia Ibrhiddiiif the iwe of sectuka books, (bfhidi» by iiii> 
plieatioQ at leot, oectariMi ia sU u cU o n . The coBtrury comOi di«r^(«rdiQr the 
rights of co a sci ei ice, wookl liddle our school ayatem, tiid nve ns as musf diflbr- 
ent sjateuiB of instractkn as there are of relifioifei bdi^ The ScripCiues we 
requre to be read in all the schools. This should be done withoat commenti 
lesTiBg- iBscher and papil fiee to draw their own inferences from the text Doe* 
trinal inatmctkio oniat he sooght elsewhere. The hiatoiT and literature of the 
Bible should indeed be tan^; and its great valoe as the book of God, and the 
only mle tii faith and practice, should be inculcated. No teacher should be com- 
pelled or forbidden to pray ia schooL They should be free to do as they chooser 
We lecommend prayer as a suitable and appropriate exercise. * * 

* * This school did not appear to so good advantage, because about one third 
of the scfacdars had lefk, — most of them tSe prenous week, — many of them, we fear, 
lor no soflicient reason,— « practice, however, which prevails to a great extent in 
some districts. If the warm son appears, near the close of the winter term, it is 
a signal for a thin schooL Parent who do their duty, will not suffer their chil- 
dren to bring discredit upmi themselves and their school by such conduct This 
practice cannot be too severely reprobated. The committee visit a school to ex- 
amine the scholars, and behold they are not there. Who can tell, under such 
circumstances, what credit is due the teacher or school ? Some would say, per> 
haps, the committee should visit the schools earlier. But there would be evili 
attending this. The scholars, having been examined, would feel less interest 
and attach less importance to the remainder of the time. * * 

* * This schoolhouse is one of the neatest in town, beinff well painted and 
papered, indicating a degree of taste and neatness worthy of all praise. If slovens 
and slatterns must grow op among us, let them not trace these propensities to the 
appearance of the schoolhouses they inhabit * * 

It is evident to all, that we do not appreciate as we ought the inestimable priv- 
ileges of our Free School system. But it does not become us to indulge in una- 
vailing regrets. Have we, in times past, undervalued these blessings ? let us, in 
future, more highly esteem them. The people, the whole people, should rally 
around these Common Schools, and make them what they are capable of being, 
one of the principal bulwarks of our natioiL Our venerated forefathers, soon 
after their arrival here, evinced their estimation of education for the security of a 
nation, by planting these schools hard by the church oC God. Thev both went 
up together, — ^thus manifesting, also, that religion and learning should, like twin 
sisters, be made to embrace each other. In these two instrumentalities are cen- 
tred the hopes of our nation. May they ever be united ! * * 

School Committex. — Ltmud CfoU^ Win. CaldteeU^ Wm. Mann. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * It is said some of the teachers are 
not fit to keep school. Your committee allow that some teachers are unfit for the 
office. We are sometimes deceived, when, perhaps, it is too late to remrdy the 
evil. We are sometimes situated like the captain of a vessel who ships a crew. 
He knows uothing of their seamanship till they are called to buffet the storm ; 
their qualities are then discovered. * * 

You must not expect to command the best talent for small pay. The captain of 
a vessel ought not to expect to secure a smart crew and a successful voyage unless 
he ships the best seamen at full pay. If he ships green hands, or pays low wages, 
beating down the old tars to the lowest cent, it is a chance if he is not the loser ; 
he most not grnmble if, in the first gale, his frail bark be stranded on a lee shore. 
If you would have your teachers fully competent and faithful, holdout encourage- 
ment for corresponding talent * * 

It is a fallacy to suppose that the longer a child is kept at school, tlie more he 
will necessarily learn. It is as absurd as the belief that the more medicine a 
sick man takes, the better he will be. It is not the quantity of medicine, but the 
kind and the manner in which it is taken, that will do the good. So in educa- 
tion, the manner how and the kind are more important than the quantity. * * 

The teaehers, the past winter, have held teachers' meetings, to profit by each 
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othei'fl adyice and experience. This fact indkatea an interoat in their employ- 
ment highly commendable. The schpola have doubtleaa experienced much ben- 
efit from theae meetinga. * * 

The desiffn of the Common School syatem from the beginning waa to embrace 
all the children of all jwrenta ; to beatow equal bleaainga upon Si ; thia ia in ac- 
cordance with the geniua of republicaniem.— equality of privilegee. The power 
of government ia in the handa of the people. If we educate pert of the people 
much better than the reat, we violate thia principle ; ita tendency ia to centralize 
poorer in the few inatead of diffusing it among the many. AW the people should 
he educated alike, becauae all are alile reaponaible; the poor nuin'a vote baa aa 
much power in it as the rich man'a or the learned man*B ; he ahould, therefore, be 
aa well qualified by his education, to discharge his dutiea. 

* * Rockport stands the lowest on the scale in this county for the appropria- 
tion of money for the public achools. There are six towns in the county with 
leas valuation than oura, but yet they appropriate more, in propoition to the chil- 
dren for public education, than we. That ia a mistaken economy which supposes 
that all that ia withheld from the education of the maases ia ao much eain to the 
wealth and prosperity of a town. It ia fallacious reasoning. The school inter- 
eats of a town are, except its religious intereats, the first ; — in fact, its religious 
interests are of but little value without education. Piety without intelligence runs 
into fanaticism, and an ignorant population are the bane of all solid, substantial 
prosperity. * * In concluaion, we would exhort parents, and all interested in the 
training of youth, to more fidelity in the discharge of all their duties. These 
children and youth are rapidly advancing to the position in society we are now 
occupying. They are sure to come forward with some kind of character. What 
that shall be, it ia, in a great meaaure, for us to say. If any should grow up igno- 
rant and vicious, ahall it be owing to our neglect ? If any shall contract habits of 
intemperance, and, by that means, enter upon a career of infamy and digrace to 
themselves and their town, shall it be owing to the unwillingness of their parents 
and professed friends to remove from them every temptation to ain ? Are we 
not bound, aa the constituted guardians of the public morals, to throw around 
theao blooming youth and children every safeguard to their virtue ? Is it possi- 
ble that any of these lovely children, in coming years, will turn upon us and say. 
Behold the victim of your neglect ! Had you been faithful, aa parenta and citi- 
zens, bound to use every honest means for the proper education of the young, my 
character would have been aaved, — my usefulness secured to the world! Our 
prayer ia, that we may never bear this reproach. Your committee have aimed to 
be faithful to tho morala of your children, believing that education to be radi- 
cally defective, which doea not inaist upon the deep implantation, in the human 
mind, of every virtuous and honorable sentiment The highest aim of all parenta 
ahould be to prepare their children to enter upon the world with a good character 
and education. * * 

School Committxx.— i>mua2 GoU, FTtUtam CMwdl^ WtUiam Mann. 



ROWLEY. 

(1844-5.J SxLSCTioN FROM Rkport. * • Your committee have directed a 
record to be made of the number of daya each scholar ia abaent during the 
term. And they are aony to be obliged to atate that some, who most need the 
benefits of your appropriations, can have their absences better reckoned by 
weeks thnn by claya. There are happy exceptions however. In one of our schools 
we find that a little girl waa abaent but one half day in the term. And it is wor> 
thy to be ataied, that a little girl about five v ears old, who will find her best reward, 
not in the mention of her name, but in the recollections of her own breaat, was 
absent but a single day and a half, though the schoolhouse was near two miles 
from her dwelling. Your committee would ask the attention of the town to this 
point If the children are not kept conatantly to achool ; if they are put to their 
studies to-day and taken off to-morrow ; if they have hardly learnt their places in 
the schoolroom before they are taken away to various occupations, then an angel 
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from heaTen conld not make them leani. According^ to tbe BtatnteB of the StttB| 
it is made the duty of the ministers of the gospel, the selectmen, and the 
school commitleesy to exert their infliience and use the beat of their endeavorsi 
that the youth regvlarlM attend the schocis established for their instruction. But 
since the parent is lord of his own house, the efforts of selectmen, teachers, com- 
mittees and ministers, must fail, unless he feels education to be the most impor* 
tant of all concerns. If the heads of families could oftener visit our schools; 
could inquire with interest about the several studies ; could reward each success 
and reprove each failure ; could impress upon the mind of the child that nothing 
requires more careful search than wisdom, and nothing will better repay the 
severest toil, then should we hope, roost confidently, that our means of education 
would be like the rain and the sunshine upon the fruidul field. * * 

School Committse. — John Pikty Cephas Pasco, John Proctor. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. • • There are some thinop^ concerning 
which silence is. better than words. The schoolhoose in District JNo 1, is one of 
these things. Its history will be written in the blighted ambition of some minds, 
that might have cherished noble thoughts and pure feelings, in a happier and 
better spot * • 

There are in this district some of the very best minds and those that struggle 
hard to improve. Yet there was no way during the long summer that they could 
avail themselves of the provisions which the town and the State had made for 
their improvement But in winter they did what they could. Their instructress 
exerted herself faithfully, and so did they. There was one little girl who did not 
lose a single half day, but (amid all the wintry storms, which would have dis- 
couraged hardy men,) was found at her desk. • • 

Your committee would respectfully suggest also, that there should be much 
effort to add to the school money of the year. Are we always to continue at four 
hundred dollars, with no debt, and fifleen hundred unemployed in our treasury ? 
There would have been incalculable benefits from continuing the school in Dis- 
trict No. ], two months longer at each term. To do as we have done seems to 
be sending out the children like sheep upon the mountains without a shepherd.* * 

School Committee. — John Pike, Cephas Pasco, John Proctor, 



SALEM. 

(1844-5.) No Selectiojei from [Printed] Report. 

(1845-^.) Selectio.ns from [Prated] Report. It will thus be seen that 
there are now in operation 33 schools, in which 57 teachers are employed, who 
had under their charge, at the close of the year, 2,488 scholars. * * The 
average number during the year has rather exceeded 2,600, and the total cost of 
instruction, as shown by the table, having been $14,580, the average cost for each 
scholar has been about |^5i| for the year, or $1 37^ for each quarter. 

It will be seen that there aro now but 8 male teachers constantly employed, 
while there aro 48 female teachers, — a large portion of whom perform the ser- 
vices for which but a few years since males only were deemed competent. * • 

I. In regard to '* the extent to which corporal punishment is still inflicted in 
the several schools," it appears from the returns that it has not been inflicted in 
the Saltonstall or Higginson or Bentley schools; that in the Fisk school, where 
it bad been for the most part discontinued, it has become more frequent, ^Uhough 
the punishment has been confined to one individual ;" that in the Bowditch school 
it has been " more frequent rather than less ;" that in the Phillips school, where, 
upon the accession of the present principal, it had been inflicted to such a decree 
&s to cause manifest dissatisfaction amongst parents, it was inflicted ** in but three 
instances during the last term ;" that it has been resorted to '* not often" in the 
Hacker school ; ** the same as usual" in the Pickering school ; ** not so frequently 
u before" in the Browne school; **but little for several months," ''not in any 
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iutance doring one tenn," and in all *' probably leas than once a month," in the 
Epea achooL 

. The returna from the primary achooUi communicate no information upon this 
point, and it is regretted that the teachers ahould have failed to refer to it. It is 
understood that, in a few of them, corporal punishment is never inflicted ; that in 
several schools it has been ** for the most part discontinued," and that in the 
remainder it has been more or less frequently resorted to. 

It will thus be seen, that, with but three ezceptiona in the higher schools, and 
an unascertained number in the primary schools, the principala adhere, in theory, 
and, at least in occasional practice, to the infliction or corporal punishment The 
principal of the Fisk school evidently places much reliance upon it '* My modes 
of punishment," he remarks, "vary according to varying circumstances. If one 
mode is not effectual, another is tried ; and the kit resort never fails of being 
efiectual." The principal of the Bowditch school expresses the opinion that '^ it 
cannot be wholly dispensed with," and is '* not sure that there has not been too 
much forbearance towards some of the members' of the school." * The present 
principal of the Browne school says: — ^ I never use corporal punishment when I 
can help it ; I adopt all modes of punishment of a moral nature, which my inge- 
nuity can invent, and when all these fail, for the ninety-ninth time, I resort to the 
unpleasant task of inflicting pain. From the single return of the former princi- 
pal of that school, it appears that he indulged " the hope of soon dispensing with 
corporal punishment entirely." The principal of the Hacker school states wnt he 
" does not oflen find it necessary to resort to corporal punishmenL" ^ The neces- 
sity of resorting to it," he adds, " depends, oftentimes, more upon the circum- 
stances attending the commission of a fault than upon the fault itself." The late 
Principal of the Lynde school, in his return for the single term during which he 
aa had charge of it, states that ^ he has not used the rod, nor appealed to it 
except in one or two instances," — a remark implying one good influence which 
he probably attributes to it 

Tlie views of the principals have been presented, so far as tliey have been 
expressed in tbeiK returns, in favor of corporal punishment In opposition to all 
his ofiicial associates, the principal of the Saltonstall school is known, witliin a 
few years, to have abandoned the views and practices to which he had adhered 
in common with them, and to be at the present time an uncompromising advocate 
of the inexpediency of corporal punishment in all cases whatsoever. He can 
furnish the testimony of ample experience upon both sides of the question ; and 
in the government of females, at least, — who, until he established a new prece- 
dent, had been as little exempt from corporal punishment as males, — ^he has de- 
monstrated it to be practicable, and beneficial as well as safe, to abstain from the 
use of the rod, and to allow it to be understood that he never resorts to it In 
other places, examples are not wanting of teachers who have tried the experiment 
with equal success in the government of the largest schools for boys ; and the 
time probably is not distant when it will be attempted here without a failure.f 

2. As the standing committee are required to refer to " results in cases in which 
corporal punishment has been wholly or for the most part discontinued," they 
have taken occasion, in the preparation of their semi-annual Reports, to ascertain 
and describe these results. In the schools in which it has been '* wholly discon- 
tinued," they are not advised of any unfavorable results, and there does not 
appear to be any necessity nor a desire again to introduce it ; and where it has 

* As fong ago as March, 1829, in consequence of some instances of severe corporal chas- 
tispDient. which had produced Inud complaint, the school commiuee passed a vote, abolishing 
this mode of punishment in, (what are now called,) the Fit^k and Bowditch schools ; and the 
authority to inflict it was only restored upon the revision of the regulations. 

t The following extract from the report of the school cominiiiee of Roxbury discloses a 
policy and state of opinion similar to wha* might be expected to prevail here : 

** Corporal punishmeutn have, we believe, been Ipms numerous the last year than in any pre- 
vious yenr, in proportion to numbers The constant tendency is to a decrease. The authority 
to punish is not taken from thp teachers, but they partake ofthe spirit of the times, and desire 
to dispense with it as f^r as practicable. In several schools, both grammar and primary, it bag 
rone entirely out of use, and the good example will doubtless have its influence on the others. 
We believe there will be very little ground of complaint hereafter, as to the severity or fire- 
quency of corporal punishments.'' 
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"fcr the moflt put dwc o ntii iMed,* teachew and sehokn efidendy legud 
tfaeir rantml rehtioo as more interesting and satisfactoiy, and both anpear to per- 
Ibraa Ibeir duties under the infloence of better motiYes. In the schoolB genamlly, 
the diminution of corporal poniahment has been found to be compatible with an 
impraffement in discipline; and this diminutioo, — inasmuch aa scholars are prob- 
ahiv, in the variety of their dispositions and habits, very much as they were 
fenserly, — ^is deemed attributable to no other cause than a voluntary or involun- 
tuy change in the opinions, or at least in tbe practice of teachers. The diminu- 
tioB is a/md which ought to be deliberately considered, knd the aigument is en- 
titled to great weight which can be legitimately deduced from it 

31 Whether corporal chastisement is continued or abandoned, * other modes of 
punishment must be more or less in use, and the standing committee are ex- 
pected to inquire into them, and to report how far they appear to be deserving of 
commendation or censure. The returns from the prmcipals upon this point are 
not deemed satisfactory, and it is suggested to them that the results of their ex- 
perience are worthy of a more minute recapitulation, as they may be usefully 
compared, and must furnish some important hints. SSo far as they are somewhat 
vaguely referred to, the ordinary modes of punishment seem to be '* detention 
after school,'' ** getting an extra lesson," ** conversation with cinders," and ^ re- 
quiring scholars to go home, after repeated admonitions." Some of the princi- 
pals «lopt the commendable expedient of conferring with parents In regard to 
the faults of their children, and the worst cases are formally submitted lor the 
comideration of the district committees. 

So long as corporal punishment was held to be the ** sovereign remedy" for all 
disorders in schools, the ingenuity of teachers was only tasked to devise the 
various modes in which this panacea might be administered ; but it is believed to 
be in accordance with the soundest policy, and is obviously due to the present 
state of public opinion, that teachers should be intent upon considering the nature 
and most effectual means of moral influence, and that they should do all they can 
to enlighten and guide and cooperate with each other in promoting the highest 
object of their profession, — the simultaneous cultivation of the minds and hearts 
of their scholars. * * 

SUmU of Morals. — ^From tbe statements in the Returns, the measures adopted 
for preventing immondity have thus far been very few, and are chiefly sucn as 
consist in punishing it. ** Constant admonition," '* conversing with scholars," 
" informing parents of the delinquencies of their children," are measures sug- 
gested in general terms, in some of the Returns ; but the great subject of a 
preventive poliof, founded upon an enlightened view of the moral nature of 
children, and adapted to the actual condition of the mass of tlie community, 
seems not as yet to be " uppermost in the minds of teachers." Like parents, 
they are too apt to wait for delinquencies, and are easily contented with the most 
summary mode of punishing them; but it is the surest characteristic of a wise 
teacher, as of a wise parent, to exert such an influence, in advance, as will render 
punishment unnecessary, or in the worst event will only require such punishment, 
as the properly developed moral nature of a parent or parental teacher will sug- 
gest, and as is suitable to the cultivated moral nature of a child. 

The chief evil in our community at the present moment arises from the pre- 
vailing inattention to the moral principles and habits of children; and the 
responsibility for this inattention must be shared bv those who have the charge of 
children, both at sdiool and aJt horns. The school committee have their share of 
it ; and while there is public evidence that many of the scholars are fal)inj|r into 
bad habits, addicted to profanity and obscenity, wasting their time in vicious 
idleness in the streets, or at the most unsuitable places of resort, committing 
nightly disorders, some of them already detected in petty legal offences and being 
in manifest danger of becoming guilty of greater crimes, it requires to be con- 
sidered whether the school committee cannot do something in cooperation with 
parents and teachers to promote an effectual reformation. * * 

The change of text books is a subject constant! v pressed upon the attention of 
the committee, in various ways. The agents of the publishers of new books are 
constantly on their circuits, and it is now one of the unavoidable, and for the 
most part, least agreeable duties of the members of a school committee to en- 
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eoanter their personal eolieitatioiiB, to examine their books, with the recommenda- 
tions which accompany them, and to consider the pecuniary inducements which 
they seldom fail to present, in proposing to substitute their new works for those 
in use. Those persotial solicitations oflen proceed directly from the authors, and 
the authors to a great extent are school-teachers,— ^flen from the neighborhood, 
or country, or even the city,— who seem to find it in their power to devote a great 
deal of time to this department of labor. That much good is done in this way, 
that a progressive improvement in text books has thus been effected, and that it is 
natural and proper that teachers should direct their attention and devote such 
leisure as they may have to this object, is conceded ; but yet it is true that so 
much competition, and the influence of the various moUvta which lead to it are 
productive of positive evils and dangers to all concerned, — to teachers, scholars, 
committees, and parents. To a greater extent than most persons are aware of, 
the' conflicting interests of authors and publishers may be traced in the open or 
secret influence which has been exerted upon teachers, and committees, and oth- 
ers officially devoted to the cause of education, reaching even to disguised politi- 
cal movements, and resulting, in difierent directions, in the combinations and 
controversies, which have already done so much harm, — although it is beginning 
to be manifest that in their re-action they may do still more good. * * 

Jjibrariea and *BppaTatus. 

1. Fisk School has a Library of 150 volumes. 
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3381 volumes. 

The library of the Fisk school consists chiefly of standard classical works, 
dictionaries, and books of reference, and books variously illustrative of the studies 
pursued in the school. Some of these are rare and costly, and have been specially 
ordered from Europe ; and they are all kept in the school, to be used there con- 
stantly by the principal and scholars. 

The library of the Bowditch school contains many works of reference for the 
daily use of the teachers and scholars in gchool, and also a small collection for the 
leisure readincf of the scholars. 

The other schools are furnished with useful books of reference, which are kept 
upon the tables of the teachers, while the book-case contains the books which the 
schohrs are allowed to take out and read at home. To some scholars, this is a 
precious privilege, and they are sure to make a good use of what is to them the 
only means of storing their minds with useful knowledge. Others are manifestly 
indiflerent to the opportunity of self-improvement which is t}]us aflbrded to them, 
and either do not take the books at all, or take them only to indulge a misdirected 
curiosity, or, at least, to make no proper use of them. To a majority, it is be- 
lieved, the libraries prove a benefit in various ways ; and it depends not a little 
upon the influence exerted by teachers and parents, how far they shall be made 
useful. • * 

Prize Money. — ^Tn 1842, the late Amos Choate, Esq., from a laudable desire to 
promote the advancement of the Fisk and Bowditch schools, and to secure the 
fair trial of an interesting experiment, presented to the school committee the sum 
of $120, to be distributed in prizes amongst the scholars of the two schools, with 
an assurance that a like amount would be given for the same purpose in each of 
the two followuig years ; and that afterwards a fund would be established, if, afler 
such trial, the donor and committee should approve the object, and should concur 
in devising a permanent method of promoting it The experiment was accord- 



cn ad nct and fc^nhmihy vwe ^^ism 4Mft ^ i^ «ifc c wwntctiM» <Air 
wg die cxuBwaoH of tbe j g^ ^ Md mm nMTwilntlim wiA i)be |k«m- 
«fcgfP»Mfai Wyl MiB«'iii«iwereawirf»dW j ii^g ^^ ^t^yoiMt>4^jiW<>eiir 

a the cIq« «f m faUk o^lii&ai^ jA idki^ pM^ ««« ptfftnMd ^«M^ 
i/ThTTWJiT^ir rtiM'yul tnbr nwiri i lrmil ri^didi tin 

The firet cfcct of the fnam, wkick wms » CKcite m iMLHiMiii y>Mk wiiw>< 
in ^be «QlKnis,«ad t» Jtiiililff alike tBiwchii i» eckelM^^ aiid fif<lU to weH 
fieuer efforts, «ad to oMjpenfte vkh «M:h other HI prcpenUoB Ibr ih««nuwMl^ 
tKHH» was iiiMjiw <iii«ili]y sslstoiy; sad the ■ e cxoa i tv <hu was kid i|^mi Um sni^ 
cnmrnittpe to madnrt the enawmtioM vsih te9«Uri|y sad asacCMM,«»dto 
finish then throeg^biMt, npentpJ benefichllj ia vm^ retpecto^ Th«se> hawrv^ 
veve but ooOatonl wiwiVt, which aiaj he aecared w ii h e al laeeiti^ to [pnaee^ 
whiles ao ^e other huid, there ware ^ifficakies a«d avils, peiticakr and f e aers l» 
JiHppeTihle fian the object pnyoaady aad froei tbe aasvoi^Ua ««ttiaa jpuiaiMd itt 
coofecdovpriaes. Thedoaor laqaiiad that oaa hoy ahoaM ha s e l a ctod aaaasUy Ml 
e«Aadbwil,whoafaDaMhei f'oo i pu a irf aadrewarded»ae<htaie<td ^^ 
eoodcomdmet; as that, in three jesis, it was a eca i g si y to deeuMto lix Uidividil-^ 
sk sa fandidstps lor this hoaor. It was iw^wwahla for the aab^cotomUtot^ Iboto 
snj jKceoaal knowle^e which they eoald ac^iure hy oeosaioaalty vwtii^ tbt 
achoola, or by iaspecting the records of d^ottmeat, to act Ufioii tbb |M^(^^^; 
they coold only refer it eadrely to the priiicipal» sad, except ia oat or iwp itt^ 
■tanoea, the eapenaaent pn>ved thai it was sa skaost iBeapfMrtahle tml of bli 
judgmeat aad oooscieace, to undeitahe to fwHbna such sn sihitrsaient* ^kAhii^ 
coold be more pore or Isadahle chsa tha motive of the doMr i« laetilMinf saeh %. 
prize; bat the sU^teat ooaaideratioa of the diffi^ty of t p Mtc islh^g condnol 
from day to day, thnMigfaoot the yesr, — the bare thought that the (KAnt to be d«« 
termined is preciaely £st which it is beyond Ihe ooiapetonee of anjf haaioa tiib«K 
oal QDefriniB^y to adjodioate,--is enough to proTO that jl is to fe^ttua of a loaobor 
an impractiGable tasic, that it is, fuithmnoro, to confov upon him doi^rooa and 
somewhat odious power, to submit such a point to bis oeoisioa» As tbo oxptii* 
ment proceeded, it occurred once or twice thati fhe prinoipal oouId'SOehii wiiy 
clear, in a very small cUss, to designate the individuiJ, whom tbo judgmeM of tM 
class, and the public sentiment of the aohool> would susUin him «n ft<Uiidgiiig to 
be entitled to the priae ; but it usually proved to he tbo o«80» that there waro aov^ 
oral individuals, whose conduct had been satisi^ory, unoxooptioaahlo^ so Hur sB 
respected their compliance with the esublished roles, aiMJi between whom it woe 
impossible to make a deoision, in which all oonoernod vrould retdily ao^iiieaoo^ 
In every case, the prize was conferred upon one dfMerving of oommeiidatiM $9f 
his good conduct ; but it was withheld from others, whose olaima were ao noor^ 
equal, that to discriminato Ibr such an object was psiaAili not only (W>m th# a|^ 
prehension of doing injustice, but from a conviction, that, to the suoofwAfl a^ 
disappointed alikot the trial of feeling prodiw^ed b^ such a compotitioQ was likblf 
to be ii^urious. It might have happened in sooie instonoe^. that if two or tbrt# 
prizes could have been given instead ofoae, the difliimHy or seloction would 
have been obviated ; but still, so long as the numbof of pri«es, though iftoMifttd, 
is arbitrarily limited, the difficulty and evil miwt remsin in some degree } tnd whilo 
more nuiy share the dangers along with the pleasures of suece«t» quite as many, 
perhaps, will. be. doomed to suflfer the venations and disoouragemonta of JailurOk 

A similar result, in some respeotsi attended tho distribution of priisa for aohot 
arsbip. The donor directed that two, or three, or fouryihouldibsf Iveitin saeh 
of the schools, vwying in rank and value. The sub^ooMnitteo chaiged' with tht 
distrilHition attended at each of tho semiiaiinoal oVLmiiuittoiiff tnd mtiikod evify 



ttftrt^ to tike nA&iAfeglmtn, in i^\^h the priocigpals had nitide a daily record 
-Hf th6 '|m>fitieiicy ef the deholaia, tnvd tfa^ reeeifed ih)m the priiicipaHi eticb fcuv 
thek* -lesl^iiiefiy'andBQeh explaiiatkms arid soggeMiein atftheyconldTamish.-^-^ 
^*itfa'6o much latMTfU'Ad with ftiieh aids, they prepared thetnsetveto Mtmking 
their ^ward ; 'and yet, Mtth waa^f^qtmotfrthe Mate of cittumatatocea, that, to re- 
lieve tbemifeli^ett frotb eniharriMsnkent,' they found it neceasai^ to eoitemtiiiicate 
tHth (h«<<bfiot, Andohtain hia Sanction toisome alteration of the method 'ptx)poeei)^ 
muiilly'an e^aliKatioii of a part of theprizea, or an incteaae of the number in 
f^nneetidn with a reduction of the vakie. Even with the allowance of so naUcii 
dtacretiooary- aofhority, they fbnnd k intariably a difficult task to aati^f^ tbem- 
ielved, or others, and were cbhatantly obliged to declare to the adboolis, Uiatt tfte 
)>ri2e^conferred- ought tiot t6 he '-deemed a'n unerring' indication of the d^ree. of 
merit,r-an admission going far to overthrow the foundation on which the prize 
vystem is supposed forest ' " ' 

The decljamation prizes Were Usually two or three in number'^ andaathe fudg^ea 
ivere changed, to a great eietent, at each trial, quite a large number of genuemen^ 
in the cburtie of three years, (in bbtlk scboc^to,) Were engaged in disti^ibuting them. 
Prom the alluring character of the exhibition, and the easily excited eagerness jbo 
'Iritness such a juvenile competitidn, the audience was always large enough to fill 
'to o^fidvKing the latgeet hall ita tlie city, and such apreaence was sure to excite 
•io ttie'Qtmbst the coveting ho^ and fears of the ardent aspiraMa. Thetaak 
'df the Judges was seldom performed without much hesitation and misgiving on 
'their jMrt, and never, without exciting more or less public dispentand complaint 
In respeeito their award ; so that, hy degrees^ the feetings of scholars, teft(;'hers, 
ftnd parentsi^ became averse to tiie occasion, and; at the close of the third year, the 
<nuinber of v^unteers had iso fhr diminished, that it became necessary to cfxert thie 
titmoi^t influence of the^teafiheis knd of the eomimittee, to secure speakers enough 
'to prevent a total failure. 

- /The experiment having been thus eonducted thrbugbbat the term ptop^sed, 
ililr/Chuttte addressed a communicatiott' to tlie school committee, IH which he de^ 
«i#ed thcni to express theit-vfewofthe resoits, that he might be enalifled to decide 
«|ii^lhe Mp^diien4»y of est^t^lishing a Aind, as at first proposed. ; The cbmmunf- 
iea%ion of^ ft! r; OhMte was i^eferred % the board to a subcommittee, of 5v^ mem* 
ber», mcistt'Of whb^ had been spe^eially concerned in the dlstribbt'ton bf the prizes, 
-And had been^oonetanf observers of theii' effects. The subject wssvery ciiTcfuffy 
lOonMleveri' in «1^ its feililiobs,' and All the male prhioipafs Were des'n^d to commu- 
laiaate in writing thelf yifei#s of the' expediency of'inistituting prizes in cormeciion 
-i»ilti< their' several sehobla. Thfeif communications are preserved tipiin thetf^ 
f(f'the<boa»d, and the repM of tho sub-coninrtttee, as finally agreed upon with en- 
tire unanimity; is 'inserted '*« tfife records. Both aniongst the teachers ind the 
(in«Ml»i«'bf Che 8Ub-ddmn<ittete;!there iras a difference of sentimeWt M to the effe<it 
-©f-^priaes, viewed a^ -incentives lb te-mlilationi-Hgbme apprbving, but much the 
larger number disapproving of them, arid both expressing their oprnions with soch 
^qmlifieations, »i 10 indicate the middle ground on which they could m(*^ and 
JUttidfliif^ttter. The ad vbetttes^T prizes desired, and deemed k practicabie to 
iraaDdaftaitM.thO'adinilied evils, ttttd to detain unmixed the benefits which were 
Apposed to resu^fW>m tlvem-M^ opponents believed that, if Jw^**** yb>- <*e >», 
coiiM be conyettdd intx>ft»*»d o/* iifftrGb&Uon fht alt Ufho detehfed enc6ur6f(tmeitt, 
^uktihrfiw'ibp numy, a mnth safer principle would be acted on, and afll the iiicidejl- 
tai. benefit* of priuesi-j-aibdrottirb examirialibn, and the lireparaiion for it,— might 
beaecured^ None^ thet^fom, were prepared to yeeemmend the contiriUliftee of 
ithe prrjsetf, if to be distribubd in thia mode at first directed by Mr. Choate. » * 

R^ttimn of Prindf^ and AMkttint:^The relation of prihefpal and aawistani, 
«i ooMtttnted bv the regulations, -is petfttUar Until recently,' the expediency af 
employing: femaJes'asteachewa^nihe Public Schools, except fn referwice to the 
prhnary l3cho«ils, had n*»ver 'beten contemplated. Our schools bkd gone on for tw 
^eniariefe u^n the supposition that none but a full grown mi»n, With sofGiient 
it>fayHioalrvigor to apfiy i^e hirth cflebtualhy, even if With soanty intellectual al- 
(taintnentB, )wa« competent to gimm-boya or girla, who were epproaehing or h%d 
^iit0red>ltheir **'teenaf?'nndi the 4dM that gfada, not okle^ th«iii muny who we^e 



Mli»lii«tiieB|«tKMdd«Q^4«3rbalaaii4 la the aohoob ta^lftfttilli^reffiii oftii^i 
hojr% woiild probubly liav* boea i^^j^icM hy the whqle coauniu^r ««<pffepQ0tfir- . 
0110, perh«|» not laoie thso tweatf-ifive jetra rngjow Tl^UttcuvetmcoQvictKm.Qf. 
the ioability of feuuies to mNsm, (iid not, hoveirer,.do theip ao much immtice tm, 
the opiokmr which. premUea tluaost aa ex^eynsively, that thc^ were alike wferioc tOt 
malenie their abili^ to iooci, and. alao to l$am^ ^fmage^ qoaaXonl aod unwise 
ae it now aeenia, the educatioa of feoi&Les to the saiae exteet as «iaie«, i» mi oh* 
\efit which haa nude hot vecji a)ow,p(ofr^w in ohtaiaii^g piiMic faith ajad favor. 
F^ a very )fmg period, the privilege of atteodieg a^ hMt the primary .schqple. 
wae« i,a llu3 city, withheld from theai» and it was only in li^*<i7, that proviaion waa. 
made fi»r their «dniiasion into the mtermediate eohoois^ und not uitil the )»s% yeart 
that the step was taken of estahlishiiig a Feqnale liif h School, It is.tr^a. iedeedv, 
th«t the/aMnae $o<pfojride for their admiasionLinM) the Public Schools ha^ heyan, 
in f^ fliea8ure» atoned, for, hy the establishment. of numerpus Privet School«» a|; 
eo«a^ of which the eriwr of supposingrfenaliM inoapah|e ef Jleiarning. and of teapt^i- 
inff was inost signally and efl^qtiially eicplpded; and« hy thWtriail of tho experi^i, 
meat in Priirate SohopUf pahliQ opinioa became gradual^ prepared tp sanation itt. 
trial apoitso much jUcger a sca|e, in.the Public Schools.* 

In ld-*)ilt, at the insti^pqe of a Sena^r from the county of Esaez* (who was and; 

atiU rem^ina a. distinguiahed teacher^) a, laiy was. passed, providing: for the* 

^>[^intaseat of a fem^e a^wietant ui.ey^ry Public ^hpol.in the Qpvimon^, 

wealthy which shall contain fifly schoisrs aci the average number, unless tli^, 

district or towfi to which such school, betoos^ sh^i« at a meeting xfigula^]/^ 

CJ|iled for the puepoae^ Fotp lo dispen^ with the sani9» At the Mme of -the pa^t, 

aaye of this la w^ there were in Salem eight schools, each cqut^ning about one! 

haadredschpiiara,. under the cl^m^ of a single male teach^rf^rowde^ tpgetliec. 

iiltQ a contracted end iU*arrangaa>sQbpplhouae, not provided w^h any reqiutionni 

rpo^ The ^ool committe^^ cornplied with t\i» law, by the 1 appointment, of a^ 

female assistant for f^ach school, th<9 individual^ appointod. being n^ostly selected; 

fieom the sehplftrs who^ had jiist le^ or were abiq^ut ifsavingthe.twp female gram?, 

mar^(^oasMi*. .They .wer«|, of course,, of irarqatuve age« of limited attainfne^tS|{ 

a|id without experience in teaching ; thev.were s^nt to their jiostf without any. 

spRcial consideration of the m^te and extent of their duties^ and it was aubu 

loitted entirely to.thip discretion of thp priiv;H>?is of the schppis in whi^t manner 

Uiey should he. employed, Tbp pcincipais, in respect to their opinions, and fi^ef7, 

iAge,upon the subject, were, prepared in difierej^t degrees, for this npw arrange:. 

iii9nt They had all been accnatomed to s^iparate and independent action ; thpy 

had b^en free to vary their course of sVudi^ -a-nd ihe entire managemepjt of tjkt 

efUiopl #iccordiof to th^ir judgfncint or inclination ; and it was iiecess^ry l^r then^ 

in rec«ivi|^g. assistants, to a4<H>t sqofiejqore precise aud. less Auetu^t^ng methodfl 

of pcoqei^ding.. The plan which auggestf^d itself was to .trf^psferto t^a^piat^n^ 

the younger portion of the scholars) to limit h^r dutief^and nasponsil^iUties tp 

them 4 «fl3>, in. a eorreapondipg degro^, to restrict the Ukom find 8er^ipe of th^ 

prificipal to thp older scholars.. The prippipai, of .co^j^,.'wai9i always at hand, tp 

gi$)e directions tp the assistant) tor be.coi^uite^ hj he>« as circumstances reauired; 

and qpuld. inflict npedf d puuishment, according io th^^ prevailing method or ^is^:^ 

9line> He might occ^s^wMly ^Un eji^cjjiange ^ork with, her, and thus do ^me* 

thing to (keep up his, direct peraonal rj^liition to the. whole school. All tUs^ whi)<|| 

th? two teach^BB were in sight ajitd l^^tng. of each other in the s^me rpom, iras, 

ef eoonei practiicable, and v»g^ seeim., unavoidable; an4 y^t, aAer a car^M ob- 

• ■ • . • - • » 

* It is a meinarahlt Ptnof of what wms l^e ,prav.atliiv wapt of. coaad^nc^ in tl^ sypadiBii^ 
andpm/Btica^iU^pf anbidiog.iQ ferai^les ihe bigbest advantages pf edvcation* that when a rn- 
vate Scbdol was established ih 180S, under the auspices of oOr Wealthiest citizens, and Hor th^' 
purpose of affordinr to their daughters sff the opportimities of i^'rovement whSch money o^uld 
p9«eifr», It was senmisly quetiioaed, by Mine of tke tnasv inteNigsmt of the vitry parents of iIm 
sdiolart, wbeibei aiiylnauiariptical iwNVueilim, hc^nd din f^t.four rulf# of ambinelie» p " 
be fMo6if bly aadeitakeur and it was even declared to be imwmi^eJipr.ffnU tfl comrebmd 
gar (^ui decimal frMliona. The emineptl^ competent teacher of that school, Demg alio; 
Tree scope for his'eQbrts. during a long period of laithftit and assidnou'tf service, was enabl^ 
demonstrate that there was noli 
adg», to whitik buale pii|^ mi, 




4St MSSBmQOVJSrBY : 

dciflikft, «ii4 wctoeoMit »UoweiA to aiwnoaMAiQiOA vfkti oach othar* tJ^h ^eibolai w««< : 
fartBii«fae4 wUb a ifiihee^ of paper^a pon Md iak. Th9 subject fiur eoaipiiBoitkMs . 
wM aafKAftftoeid omUjr lo all tbe aebblara^ wad mm wriueo; upqa the bla^k-boards . 
ia ffOBt of Umm ; aiftd thciy wei« i«M|ai««dy first of all, |o vf ito tbe But^ec^ at Uie • 
hoad of 4he pa^ ti^lon t^ pa(»er bofora iheai. Tbe aul^ect aaaiglio4:to tbe hmt . 
claaaea ww, '* Rt9oU€olimB.<>f ikt pad ytar^^ la aJboiit aA hour. and. a half all the 
scbolara had fiaished their coinpositiona, having written upon an average. qiOf€|<. 
thRm half a'pdi^ eaeh. Thd compositions, wore collect^ bj^ tlie coii|9>it|ee, 
aiid (having b«eil bound into a book, have been carefully e«aQiineid»]in r^fereoicA to 
aliihe particalani apaoified in the oiddc of Ihe Bciard* , The general iperitof eech 
cooipositjon bM beda estiaunbed at|d marked firom 10 doiraiwards^ aad tbo enoni- 
iaahe use of oapital l0ltQ»»4A spelling and in punctuation, have boen aeyeraily-. 
notod. * * jA()arsiflgi tht^ewoffdiB were selected froiii^,coinpeai 
tea bv each scholaff^*««being .in each oolse three^ different parte of apeedif— 
aild the scholar was re^i red to. parse each word in fuU» aooording to the. method 
in use At school. * : * Tiiree ^estions in Grammar .wei?e also piippou<ided toi 
eaoh^soholarv refening chiefly to the dafinkioda of the parte of speech and tkeir 
attrilitttes* and the cules of syntax. *.* 

• In Reading, the course, pursued at this examination was such as to si^bjeot • 
thescholara, in sooie respects, to serioaa disadvantsgea, while at tbe same time it . 
may be regarded Sfs radre impartial aed exact :than any heretofore adop|ed» ^- * 

It occuiYod to the examiners that they m^^t this year resort. to a course which 
most changes the circumstances under w£ich the scholars would be placed, 
and &om ^e. beginning to the end of the examination would enable all tbe 
schools, to share equally all the benefits and inconveoiences that might accrue* 
As ihore -wete eigkit classes present, tbe scholars were called out in aectionSi 
cemposed of eight scholars each, one scholar being taken from each olass» A 
sapai!ate lessee was driven to each aectioa; and .U^ seveiaUessonSi which bad 
been previously settled by the examiners with mere than uaual -caEOi from the 
reading book in «se, (the Amerioan Finst Class. Book>) contained tbe grettest 
possible variety of subject and al^le iHi prose and poetry. ..£ach. school was 
thus, called upon to take its part ia reading eveiy lesson* a«d. had its share of 
whatever advantage or disadvantage might result ffodr.the time of rejsdii^ {n 
this modot far better than- in any other,, the examinera vere enabled to form a 
comparative judgment of the prbficienoy in readioe^, in the aeveial schools, the 
same test in all respects .being ep^ilied similtaneonsl^ to all of theca* * * 

. Asa part of the examination in. Reading, .ea9hi scholar iv&si r^uire^ to ap^ 
orally and define a word given out by the examiners. The words given out were 
taken at Tandem from the veadlag booksi, it hieing thus rendered cert^in that the 
word, in every instance, was. or should have beM) familiar |o, the scfaplar. . Very; 
simple add easy efords were avoided, as well aa words vei;y seldom >H^9. and (of 
smgularly anemalouii coDsUucCioa. The words given out were 'all.wntteado^9 
aiid the list iiaa bten praserved, aad.;is.aimexed to this reiport ; end >by referring to 
it^ it will be sfaen bow far the toat inis thus epplied, an«l what w^ the precise 
reeultof V^ wbrds given out:— *1 08. were spelt, right) end. 91 were c^recMj 
defined \ 79 words were both epelt and defined correctly } ^. werei correctly apeU, 
Imt not coihrectly defined ; 12 v^ebe incorrectly spelt, but correctly, defined;, and 
16 wore both spelt and defined ineerreetly. This result the exa«f)4nei^ deem sat- 
iiffl6tory^ and, upon the whole, remarkahle ; and they have no doubt that all good 
judges^ .npOn referring to the words^ will concur with them in this conclusion. It 
is a much better result than has been before obtained ; and it places bejrond quesr. 
tion, the fidelity of the teachera and tbe pvo^iency of • the echdars in this io^r- 
tant elementary departinent. The oml and irjtittea spelliog. taken togetiher, and 
the residt in defining, which has aow been psesentod, is a pfiQof of progreps in, 
Our schools- which k all that could be expected or desired* ^* * . 

In Geography, About one hnndred .questiotis up^A oach of the maps of 
North America, South Amaica^ £ttiope, Asia, end Africa^ iirere prepared by or 
iHider the direetiotk of the examiners^ iMxie of them ibe^ng copied from thp text 
book in use, andftearly all of them haviia^ beqneiiggaated by a personal ipspech 
tnoaof the/miaps. .These ^ue^tiokMi :wese .wntton <|ii9pa4!ately ¥PPfi§lij^ Pf 9fNf^> 
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«a< keMA of «o«ntoia» } ««i4 iW kmv A p«jctktil%m i» t^^ 
to the oceaBB, aenB^ Wys, Ues^ capes, praiiMMitone6» isiliiiMi6c«» aad kka^}* ; lito 
fnadpal &cts ia legud to the climato} ■fttiutal prodMctwasi «wi poyAtim of 
diftreeft pute of tbe euth ; tlie niks fbt lacertuiiui^ ktitiide UM kAgilttdkt 
mad all thmt ■ toagkt mad sImniM be veil wndentood in leepcct to tlie tlruct«i« of 
the globe, its diond mad miamml lerdmioiiBy tbe equtlor, tlie polee umI pokr 





TftUe IV, M an abetnct of the leBnh in Geofnphy ; and hj leftfrittf to il^ il 
vin be fomid tliat of 138 8cbolan» 96 aMweied correctly tlw qoeetiottB on Nwtli 
4 aa^ the nw e t i u M en Santh A ie a i k a < »i^ the y ti tiuM od Eiwope ; 7^ 
; and^thefi Md BBien Afikn; thee eathlhiting a nenijr 
midm each nap^ aad ahovkif thnaKkea ahkv when a e^ c ua 
to n aeeera taH, to a — u qntee or neariy tin> thMi of the f|Qaetiena on each of 
themapa. It n ppr b ib^ ako^ that 89 acholaie weie able to anewer ceneetly eeeb 
of the £ee toHtioM dnom by then, K> of whom heknfed to one ekwefM 
nif mb r M^ a. peapoitiDn which in d eeme d entitkd to ^peciai notke. *^ * 

Puticnlar enemion has been paid at thk time to an enamination of the 
■prrinMBu of writing> Frnpet of tfce aame aiae and qoaiity havin|r been Aunkhtd 
to all iheacheoiBa few dava pravienalj to the eKananatkn, the acbokfe wete ffe«> 
qniredy oader tbe ee ei kght ef thmr teachen, and by the uae of copy elipi^ or 
oihenriBey aa thry aiif(ht tiieeli to whto oet a pe||e> or a part of a pafe MCh, in 
their oanal BMamtr ef writinf at aclKMiL Tbe ajircimene prepared in each aebeol 
were bound into aepaiate hooha, and tbe exatomere wonld beiewitb pkce them 
befine the Beard, end leapeetlnUy lecomniend to all the dktnot ^uimitteea a 
eaieful inapection ef them, it will be fbnnd that they cshibit a greator divevaHy 
in the mode ef toeching than haa been notieed in the other atndieei and thai dk« 
tiact atylea of waling are visihle in dUibrent achoda. * * 

Id addition to speeimene ef wrking, moat of the ckaaaa Airnkbed pvoofh of 
their skill in drawing maps, — every scholar in some of the cUq^m having diawn 
a map. The work in general was tolerably well executed, and in a few instancea 
deserving a positive commendation. Most of the maps were outline iketcheti 
shaded with the pencil ; a few were more finisht'd, the names of countries, die, 
being inserted, and the boundaries and principal points colored with paint* A 
few of the scholars in the Epes school, and quite a large number in the lligirincon 
school, exhibited drawings of landscapes, buildings, animals, and other ooJectSi 
someef whieb have been eotnmend^ by competent Judges, as indicating iinu« 
snal tasto and skill, end warranting the expectation of rapid proficiency. It is 
to he hoped that die wing will become more and more an object of attention In 
all oar 8chook,^f en the primary ; and that, in the schools to which this repoK it 
confined, theteachera will make it a permanent arrangement to devote a portion of 
the fbor houm in each week, appropriated to writing, to the instruction of the 
several classefi in drawing.- * * 

Before concluding ^e reoort, the examinere deem it their doty to advert to the 
general and prompt attendance of the scholars at the examinations, to the pa<- 
tknce wiiA wbich they bore a^ unnsunl amount Of intollectiml exertion and phyti* 
cal eadarfeineer te fhe lOacrity with which they undertook the perfbrinance of 
their labors^and to* fhe true public spirit with which they strove to sustain the 
tepdtstteninf the seh<^1s.= tn the Epes, Pickering, Browne, Hi ggJnson, nnd 
Pbilllj^ sohools; not' one ectioki* was absent from the examvnat Ion in Arithmetic 
and Grammar, <in1y one In Reading, (without excute,) and two boys, entitled to 
exeoscs and a few ef the girisin Geography ,^^the lattor having heen excUidd 6n 
Bocoimt of the eeveritv of the weather and the dintance of i\mt homea. Tn the 
Haeber 0che6lt)beeeholarwa4absentfrom Kll theexerekes, (in whoee cose the 
pdaaapk^bnallMtnkhed' n^ wtkton dxdttse ftom hit ptrenc,) and twb were nbteht 
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dpi^aff a p9ii pf the exerQi8(Hir--one from meJkneaB, 99i ihe other lifpm aet ^^^M 
heeo ioforpied that be was ex{N9oted ta alAeiifL Id the Beiit2jey,Acboql,:Uire«i schot^ 
ars were absent throughout the exaininatioiif andt as reporteji by the. pno«Ji|»als, 
without auv good xeasoo* These sebolara are not pernitod to relurn, U> the 
■chod uptif they have undergone an exaimnatio% in all inspects as dcorous at 
least as that from which they escaped. Their names, aod the fact tbst they were 
, absent without excuse, appear conspicuously in the class report ^ * 

School Committee. — S. C. PhiUtps, J. Mann^ H. K, (Hikfei'. 
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SALISBURY. 

(1844-5.) No Selectioh from Report. — Scmoob. CmKMvnMB,*^Benfmdn 
Saunfar. 

(1845-^) SsLECTioN FRCM Rbfort. * * The Tisiting Committee hasBot been 
perfectly satisfied with the appearance of t^ese schools. We will not aadertake 
to say how far the teachers alone should be held aecoantable for the condition of 
their schools. Parents must first see to it that (A«y-do ikeir duty, and.then, if the 
schools are not what they ought to be, the fault must be cfaargeabld to the leach- 
ers. One circumstance deserves a moment^ iConsideration. The red is moie fie- 
quently used ki these schpoia than in any others in town. ISomethingmofithe 
wrong, or the constant display of one or two gqodfaiaed sticks, andlheir frequent use 
in both schools would not be found necessary. Let net your committee be mis- 
.understood upon this, subject There are cases in which tke use <^the tod is in- 
dispensable. The teacher must not be deprived of the right to nae it in such 
cases. But if a child capable of reflection, can be made, sensible of his fault, 
and be brought to . a full and frank acknowledgment of it, with a sincere promise 
of amendment^ he, certainly, is not a proper subject for such. punishment We are 
decidedly ^f the opinion, that, in a large majority of the cases in wliich the rod is 
feforted to, such a result may he brought about if the teacher is reaUy destreue 
of doing it, Eseperitmer as well as observaliien, has convineed your committee 
that much of the corporal punishment inflicted in onr achoole resolts more from 
the-stale of the iieacher's feelings than from any oUiericauso. * * 

ScHOOii Committee. — iL B, BlasdeU. 



SAUGUS. 
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, (1844-$.) SszJECTiONS FBeM [Printsd] Rjukirt. * ^ A greatdealof indif- 
. Terence and apathy yet exist in the community in regard to schools« Parents do 
.n9t yet feel the importance pf ediicalion as they ought* . Children are suffered to 
patrol the streets, and that in the .beat of weatiier, and udder the very shadow of 
our school bouses, with the knqwledgeaud consent of their pafents and ^ardians. 
. Can it he possible that a jiiatr sense pf the value of education. dwells in such bo- 
soms ? Are such parents learned themselves ? Tf so, we. anight expect they would 
ardently desire to hi^ye their children also educated. Ax» such patents ignorant, 
or destitute of a good education? If so, we might hope ihev would aee and feel 
the necessity enough to make them, careliil toeducaite their ehildiien. But comtajit 
appeals to such minds scarcelv seem to move them* A just s^se of the value of 
knowledjgfe seems not to dwell with them or they would act otherwise. 
The injury attendant on such negligence jind ijiattention is not confined to the 
\children only of such parents; it extends into the whole commtmity.: It hasa 
. corrupting and baneful influence on tiiose who attend schooL It renders the du- 
. ties ofthe te^aciier more irksome ai)d painful. It gives disagreeid)le feelings to 
the conimittee and to the friends .<^. education. When and iiow shail it be rem- 
. edied ? It is, not remediless. It needs only that every paroat sboeld pausivAfid 
ask tia^^lf. or herself, ia iti ? . Op^ j si|ffer .the chiUlto. w^ste precieiis >tine tint 
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can never be recalled ? Do I make more acemiiit of die gratiflcation of the ehildV 
propensity to play or idleness than I do of the fillings ap of the storehouse of thtf 
mind with never-perishinjor treasures ? Do I value a few handfuls of berries more 
than I do gems of thought, or diamonds of knowledge ? Father, mother, look to 
yourselves in the matter ! Do not lay up for yourselves the harrowing reflection 
in future, — I have neglected the mind of my child. * * 

It is a general truth that the commonest things are the most valuable. No 
metal so plenty as iron, yet none so valuable. Nothing we ^ink so little of as 
the rain-drop and the sun-shine, and yet how necessary to life ! How eommoa 
with us the means of mental improvement, and yet how valuable, how beyond 
price ! How ready are we too ofUn to tread upon the iron in the highway, or 
cast it to the roadside, while we should stoop to pick up the glittering diamond, 
which is valueless compared with the iron ! So will it be with us, should we neg- 
lect to give our children a necessary education. Do you wish them to be rich ? 
endow their minds. Do you wish them to be great ? create within them, by cul- 
tivation, great souls. Do yon wish them to rise up and call yon blessed ? do year 
duty toward them in moral as well as mental cultivation. * * 

School Committee. — Benjamin F, JVewkaU, FaUs NewhaU^ John Trvtt^ 
Philip B. Bone, John B. HUehngs. 

(1845-^.) Selectiohs from [Prihtbd] Report. * * It is not enough that 
we meet at oar annual meetings and choose a good and competent school com- 
mittee, that we en^ploy teachers well qualifled and fitted for teaching, that we 
provide our children with books, and even send them to school ; we must go fur- 
ther than all this, in order that the rising generation may be what it ought to be, 
a free and educated community. We most shake off forever that lethargic slum- 
ber which is so very common, and, at the same time, so fatal, and which seems to 
say to ns,^when we have done thus much, that we have done our whole dutv. 
We mu:it shake it off, and get rid of it at once, and become interested actors m 
the great cause of public instruction. If parents and guardians, and the public 
generally, show but litttle interest in these matters, so it will be with youth. * * 

Fathers, mothers, look at these things. Look well to the interest and happi- 
ness of your children. You can do nothing for them so well as to ornament and 
enrich their minds by knowledge. Leave no ground for your children to reflect 
npon you in after years, that you have unnecessarily neglected their education. 
Now is the only fit time, — a golden opportunity. Don\ let the sewing of a shoe, 
the rolling of a cigar, or the picking of a few berries, deprive your offspring of a 
valuable education. If your own education is ffood, you know the value of it; 
therefore bestow it without fail upon your children. If your own education is 
poor or limited, you know the want of it, — ^therefore, by all means, bestow it upon 
your children. At any rate, educate the child, and when the grave shall have 
closed over your mortal remains, your memory will be cherished with true grat- 
itude. 

Finally, we would say to every one, young and old, parents and children, male 
and female, neglect no opportunity of doing your appropriate work in the great 
cause of human improvement No one without blame, and even guilt, can be a 
mere looker-on, while the important scene is transpiring. The influence of every 
one must be thrown into one scale or the other ; cither to advance or retard the 
work of human progress ; and no man or woman needs be long in deciding the 
question as to which scale his or her influence has been, or is now thrown. * * 

School Committee. — Benjamin F, MwhaU, WUliam Mansfield^ Jamea OU' 
oer, m ^fred Coppy JhrUma$ Edmonds. 



TOPSFIELD. 

(1844-5.) Selection prom [Printed] Report. * * South School, — ^In 
geography, the teacher required his pupils to delineate the maps from memory on 
the black-board. This practice we would recommend to more attention in all 
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our sehoohr. The knowledge obtained in this way will be of much advantage to 
the pupil. ♦ • 

School Conmittbe. — CharUs Herruk^ B. P. Adorns, JSTehemiah Ptrkins^ Ben- 
jamin A. Robinson, tf'iUiam Honum. 

(1845-6.) Selection from IPrihted] Report. • • One other cause that 
greatly affecls the equalization of our schools, is the early withdram'sl of many 
of the larger scholars from them. This is a serious injury, particularly to the 
Centre district, where many of the boys, when a few of the first principles are ob- 
tained, are called by their parents, masters, or guardians, to be employed at a 
mechanical trade, at the expense of tlieir future education. * * 

School Committee. — John G. Hood, fVnu E. Kimball, Ber^.A Robinson, 
Thos, L, Lane, Wm» homan. 



WENHAM. 

(1844-5.) SELEcifioNS FROM Report. * * It hss beou woll Said, that *' The 
true object of education, is to give children resources that will endure as long as 
life endures, — liabits that time will ameliorate, not destroy,— occupations that 
will render, sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age venerable, life more digni- 
fied and useful, and, therefore, death less terrible."* * * 

In our small schools, which arc composed, for the most part, of young children, 
we think that well qualified female teachers may be employed to good advantage, 
even in the winter ; such oflen succeed as well, or better than males. Their 
dispositions and manners are usually more mild and affectionate ; they may be said 
to possess more patience, and to be in other respects belter calculated to secure 
the confidence, the affection, and obedience of the young. Some may think tliat 
females would fail in the government of a school ; but we believe that the best 
discipline may be secured without the " use of the rod administered by masculine 
sternness and severity ;*' and that experienced and skilful female teachers, com- 
petent to manage and instruct almost any of our schools, may be obtained, pro- 
vided we are willing to give them a reasonable compensation for their services. 
But we would here say, Uiat our female teachers have not, as we think, received 
sufficient compensation. We do not say that our male teachers have had too 
much, but why should the latter be paicf from twenty to thirty dollars, (and some 
of our male teachers have been paid more than this,) while our female teachers 
are paid not over ten dollars a month, except in a single instance, eleven dollars 
were paid for a single term. We see no good reasons, why the former should re- 
ceive two or three tiroes as much salary as the latter, especially where females 
rendt r as good service as males. 

In some of our schools, we have been sorry to see a few very young children, 
who have done more injury than they have derived benefit by attending. In one 
or two cases, we fear that the directions of the committee and the interests of 
the school have not been sufficiently regarded by the parents. We think such 
parents mistake in sending their children to school so early, and that none should 
appear in school under the age prescribed by legal enactment, t. e. four years. 
It may be a relief to some parents to have their children abe^ent before they are 
old enough to read, or to attend with profit upon the exercises of the schoolrootn ; 
but they seem to forget their exposure to evil influences, both natural and moral; 
that their tender minds may be seriously injured by too early and close applica- 
tion to books, to say nothing of the watchful care they require, and the disturb- 
ance which they oflen occasion to others. It is oflen the case, that children, 
whose minds are not brought very early in contact with books, learn more rapidly, 
and become much better scholars and far more useful in the world, than others 
who could read very well at three or four years of age. Many who have been 
distinguished in the world, did not know the alphabet till they were five or six 
years old. It is said, that *' John Wesley did not know a letter till afler he was 
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mx jrears old, and his mother then took him on her lap, and tanj^ht him his alpha- 
bet at a single leason." Isaac Barroir, when quite young, ^ was famous only for 
aaarrelling. His father had so little expectation of his ever becoming a scholar, 
lat he frequently said, if any of his children were to die, he hoped it would be 
Isaac, and yet this same Isaac Barrow was appointed Master of Trinity CoUeffe, 
(Eng.). When the king confirmed the appointment, he said he had given Die 
office to the beat scholar in England." Adam Clarke, the distinguished commen- 
tator of the Bible, and a man of great learning, '* when young, was famous for 
nothing but rolling large stones. It was not until he was eight yeara old, that he 
was able to put letters together so as to form words " ; and there are many who 
think that any attempt to instil the rudiments of education into the mind of a child 
earlier than the sixth year, is little better than labor thrown away. A wise pa- 
rent will, therefore, not be anxious to send his child to school,— especially to the 
public district school, at two, three, or even at four years of age. * * 

School Committee. — Z>. Man^fieUL 

(1845-(i.) SELECTiorrs from Report. * * Many persons think that English 
Grammar has no practical value except to those who intend to be authors, public 
speakers, or teachers, and that the study of it would be useless to others. This 
is a great mistake ; and it has originated, in part, from the improper manner in 
which English Grammar has usually been taught in our schools. We believe It 
fliov be taught so as to be both interesting and useful, even to small children. * * 

Your committee would recommend that mon montjf be raiaed by tlie town for 
the support of our schools. Let retrenchment be made in almost any thing else, 
rather than in the means for the intellectual and moral improvement of our chil- 
dren. ^ Here liberality is economy." Of all the twenty-eiorht towns in Essex 
county, only three appropriate a less sum than we do, for each child between four 
and sixteen years of age. Not a town in this county raises less than we do, and 
only two, besides Wenham, raise less than $500 by taxes, for the support of 
schools. Who would not be willing to practise a little more frupility, temper- 
ance and industry, in order to increase the means of Common School education 
among us? • • 

In district No. 4, only few were absent or tardy at all, and it was not easy for 
parents to keep their children at home. Even when the storm and travelling were 
BO bad as to prevent others from going abroad, every scholar was seen in his seat, 
and very seldom did any one ask to be dismissed before the close of the school. 

School Committee. — D, Man^dd, 



WEST NEWBURY. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * From all our observation of the 
operation of our schools, it is a strong and growing conviction of our minds, that 
we ought to demand higher and moie numerous qualifications in our school teach- 
ers. We want mtn^ men of more experience of the v.-orld and of human nature ; 
men generally of more weight of character, more practical wisdom, more insight 
into the structure and powers of the mind ; men of better educated moral feel- 
ings, giving higher security that tlieir influence on the young will be purifying, 
healthful, and elevating. We do not want men who sympathize with all the 
radicalism of the day, who shall teach our children how to mock their fathers, 
whose manners and habits show that they would desire nothing better than to 
nse our school system to train up a generation of rowdies. Until we can man 
our schools with a higher class of teachers, we must not expect an effectual rem- 
edy to the many evils which society now endures. * * 

Why do we not now have them f The answer is, we have all been too willing to 
accept of something far short Experience proves that not only much wisdom m 
needful in the choice of school teachers, but much difficulty lies in the way. 
The school committee are armed only with a preventive power. The prudential 
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eomnittefl bu the power of tdeeting the hest man of eeveral who may pees a 
good examination. And this power c7 idedion has more responsibility attached 
to it, and instead of being the subject of little petty party strifes, in our school 
districts, all parents ooght to feel the importance of placing it in right hands. 

Much of toe deficiency, in the {reneral character of our schools, ia due to their 
poor accommodations. Look, for instance, at the dimensions of our schoolhoueee. 
liow long will it take ten children to breathe a volume of air which they can 
contain ? How long will it take fifty children ? If we had time to detail facta 
on this subject, it would give, we fancy, some persons a few twinges of conscience^ 
that they should take more care of brutes, than of that child who is the ** father of 
the man." Until better constructed schoolhouses shall be made, how can much of 
the. disorder, inconvenience and interruption that now prevail, be remedied ? * * 

(1845-6.) fiELBCTioifs FROM Repobt. * * There has been a marked pro- 
gress in the general improvement of our schools for several years past, and a 
greater interest taken in their prosperity. * * 

Many parents, of modem times, suppose that school teachers have no right to 
teach any thing but reading, spelling, writing, geography and arithmetic. They 
mav attend to the intellectual, but not to the moral nature of their children. * * 
When a teacher has secured the affections of his pupils, what lessons he can 
stamp upon their souls respecting such subjects as the following : moderation, so- 
briety, courtesy, chastity, humanity, industry, the principles of trutli, justice and 
piety, and. whatever else ornaments the character! Most of our teachers, we 
fear, would plead guilty to the charge of negligence in giving familiar lectures 
on the moral virtues. While this delinquency is to be deprecated, it is not to be 
wondered at Teachers know how jealous some parents are of all moral influ- 
ence, lest it should include some sectarian influence. Hence the fear of sect ex- 
ceeds the fear of the highest ignorance and immorality. But your committee 
have never seen an instance, in our town schools, where all such fears of the moral 
influence of our teachers were not grotmdless. 



School ComaTTxx.— /. Q. .d. EdgtUy John J^ppUUm^ EUphai/d Emay, 
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ACTON. 

(1844-;50 No Selection r&oir Repokt.— School CoHiaTTSE.«-JBu)A 
Grimes^ Ehenezer Dama, Jr.^ Daniel fFdherbeey fid. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Your committee bare seen, with 
]>1ea8ure, the iofloence of music in the summer schools. It fives iife and anima- 
tion to the whole round of school performances. It subdues the turbulent, soothes 
tb^ suffering, and cheers and wakes up the languid and the lazy ; and last, but 
not least, the children, by using their vocal organs in this way, in their early days, 
nearly all become singers, — an attainment, to say the least, exceedingly desira- 
ble. • • 

Your committee feel, that our schools can never attain that high station which 
their importance demands, until every man in town feels, and exercises in his best 
way, a paternal interest in the cause of Common Schools. A few of the more 
affluent may avail themselves of the advantages of private instruction, of acade- 
mies and colleges, but the young men and women of Actoii are to be trained for 
their duties and usefulness in our Common Schools. 

Now,«we do not dictate how this interest shall be manifested, but would res- 
pectfully suggest, that, afler building convenient houses, raising money, and em- 
ploying good teachers, parents and guardians should see to it that the scholars 
are all in their places every day, and, added to this, should cheer the teacher and 
the school by occasional visits, and, by all means, be present at the examination 
at the close of each term. Let that day be a great day with the parents, as it is 
always with the teacher and the scholars. 

School Committee. — Ehenezer Dams, Jr. 



ASHBY. 

(1844-5.) Selsctionb from Report. * * The history of our schools, the 
past winter, has clearly demonstrated that the cheapest teachers are, in reality^ 
the dearest The fanner in the selection of his stock, the mechanic his tods, 
does not always consider those the cheapest which can be bought with the least 
money ; and shall we be more wise in the selection of chattels which perish with 
the using, than in the selection of those teachers who are to mould the character 
of our youth, and inscribe upon their tender minds those principles of action, 
which will live when we shall have passed from the stage of life ? * * 

The committee believe that the history of our own country ought to be as fa- 
miliar to American youth " as household words." It is instructive and interesting, 
and children may commence the study at a verv early age. They are delighted 
^ith the tales of olden times, the heroic struggles of the Pilgrim band, and the 
achievements of the revolutionary fathers. In addition to a knowledge of their 
own history, some acquaintance with the government and laws of the society in 
which they live seems an almost indispensable qualification of American youth. 
In ancient Rome, every boy was obliged to learn the twelve tables by heart, as a 
necessary lesson to imprint on his tender mind an early knowledge of the laws 
and constitution of his country* Says a distinguished writer: **In a country 
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and under a government like ours, where atl^ directly or indirectly, make, apply 
and execute the laws of the land, — in a country inhabited by a nation of kings,— 
in a country where every native citizen is a member of the royal family, and 
every young man an heir apparent to the crown, the blush of shame should mantle 
the cheek of every child who does not understand our constitution and laws." 
All the young boys in our schools will soon become voters, and, consequentlv, 
will form a part of our government To them will be committed the invaluable 
interests of this community, and they are to meet its duties and responsibilities. 
The work is ours to prepare them to receive and preserve these sacred legacies ; 
and we believe it would be a wise regulation if some simple treatise on the con- 
stitution and laws of our country were introduced into our schools. 

It was said by Epictetus, that " it was better to have great souls living in toall 
habitations, than ignorant men burrowing in great houses." This idea died not 
with him. ** It seems to be the spontaneous reflection of every considerate mind," 
that '* learning is preferable to wealth." Parents may toil and eat the bread of 
carefulness, that thev may leave houses and lands for their children ; but frailty 
is written on them all. The lightnings may burn their pleasant places, and blight 
and mildew sweep over their blooming fields ; but give them a good education, 
and you robe them in imperishable garments. What took Sherman from the 
shoemaker's bench, and gave him a seat in the halls of Concpress, and made his 
voice heard among the wisest and best of the land ? Knowledge. * * 

School Committee. — F. THnker, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Two of our summer schools and 
one of our winter schools were total failures, owing to the inexperience of the 
teachers. In some, there was no government ; each pupil did what he desired, 
and omitted what he did not desire. A school without government is a body 
without a head, — a nation without law. Of course, anarchy prevails. ** There is 
nothing clearer than that he who governs without the rod, governs best ; but he 
who cannot govern without, it is as clear must employ the rod." '* The school, 
at all events, must be governed, or the instruction, to a mat extent, will be lost." 
And your committee would recommend to the agents of the several school dis- 
tricts great care in the selection of experienced teachers. Think less of the dol- 
lars and cents, and more of the good of your children. * * 

In district No. 1, out of thirty-seven words, thirty-six were spelled correctly. 

* * In geography, the recitations in some schools have surpassed what we have 
ever before witnessed. In one winter school, sixty-seven questions were given to 
the scholars by the committee, and sixty-two correct answers were given. Some 
very good specimens of maps, drawn by the scholars, have been exhibited in a 
number of schools, showing a good degree of neatness and taste on the part of the 
pupils. 

The committee were gratified at the appropriation of $750 the last year, for the 
support of schools. This, with the interest from the surplus money, made $780. 

* * $800 we believe to be a small sum in comparison with the interest at stake. 
For what other purpose could you appropriate the same amount with equal wis- 
dom ? What if you should find it necessary, in consequence of this expenditure 
for education, to withhold a little paint and ornament from your dwellings ? Are 
there any ornaments like the ornaments of an enlightened mind and a purified 
heart ? like the adornments of learning, taste, and a meek and quiet spirit ? * * 

School Committee. — F. Tinker. 



BEDFORD. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report.— School Committeb. — George 
W. Woodward, S. Hopkins Emery, E. P. Dams, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. • * The true remedy, however, they 
believe to be, * * to lay aside all our foolish jealousies of the quarter districts 
against the centre,— all our ** dog in the manger" feelings,— fears lest another 
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ehfld Bhoidd gel a Inger bite fiom the wppke than onnehres; and mute opon one 
High School in the centre of the town for the hurser echolue, with a «•• master 
during- nine months in the year ;--the other scfaoolB) all of them, to De kepi by 
females. • • 

Yoor committee woold, in conclnsion, simply ask their iellow-citiiens, if they 
can feel that they are dmng their duty to their children, their country, themsdvee, 
OT their Creator, when they allow a narrow, sectarian, or local feeling, or a con- 
sideration of a few cents, more or less, or any other such motive, to impede the 
highest and best development of the minds and hearts of the psin^ generation 
among ns, and their preparation for honor, happiness and usefulness m the world. 



ScHOQi. Committee. — Cicoi^ W. Woodward^ & Bqpkms Etnary^ EUazer P. 
Dams, 



BILLERICA. 

(1844-^) SELEGTioif FEOM RspoET. * * A tcscher should be selected with 
sole reference to the good of the schooL Gel a good teacher and pay him well. 
Literary qualifications are indispensable. No one can teach what he does nol 
himself know ; but other qualifications are no leas requisite to a complete success. 
He must be apt to teach. He must also be able to govern the school in accord- 
ance with the nature of the human mind, by securing the respect, the confidence, 
the love of the pupils. He must be a man of genuine sympathy for them, and 
able to adapt himself to their respective capacities and dispositions. If the schol- 
ars are rightly managed, and parents uphold good government, cases of difiSculty 
will rarely occur. Most pupils will submit to wholesome government Govern- 
ment there must be, or the school is worae than useless ; but it should be such as 
to lead the pupil to a willing compliance with the regulations of the schooL The 
rod cannot be laid aside, but corporal punishment should be the last resort,— 
the teacher's strange work. * * 

School Committee. — Jesst G. D, SUam$^ Marshall Preston^ Amos Spaulding. 



(1 845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — /. G. 2>. 

SUanUy Marshail Prtslon^ Amos Spaulding. 



BOXBOROUGH. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * No. 4. The last examination was 
interesting and satisfactory to all present A large proportion of the district, 
with othera, in town and out, attended and filled the house. There were three 
men at this examination from as many different towns, who were anxious to en- 
gage the teacher that day to teach in their districts next winter. The scholara 
answered their questions, recited their lessons, and performed their operations on 
slates and black-boards with great readiness and accuracy. It was a very pleas- 
ant circumstance to your committee, and spoke well for the school, that every 
scholar in the district who had attended school this winter, — and they all at- 
tended, — was present at this examination. * * 

We do not know of but one scholar in the town, between 4 and 16 years old, 
who has not attended school some part of the year; and while this promises well 
for our children and youth generally, we are sorry that there is one who has 
utterly lost his share of the money paid by the town for his education. • • 

We congratulate the rising generation on the establishment of a library in each 
school district, now in successful operation. About one dollar to every scholar, 
who attends school, has been appropriated in this way, — and we believe it has 
been wisely expended. * * 

• • ParenU, who often visit their schools, will not be satisfied with a poor 
school, nor with incompetent instruction for their children. They will know 
what their children are doing, and how their money is expended. During the 
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past year we have seen none of tiie pajenta, and but a few young poTBona, not 
membeFB, in acbool No. 1 ; only three or four in No. 2, and theae feoAlea ; about 
the aame nomber of peraona in No. 3; and nearly all the djatrict in No. 4. Last 
year's committee said, in their report, that all the parents in this district were 
present at the examinations that year, and thia achooi feela and enjoya the bene6t 
of it 

As every effort ought to be made to improve the achoola and create an intereat 
in them, we recommend that meeiinga be held, perhapa once a month, in every 
Bchoolhouse or di|3trict« to be attended by parents and others, to converse on sub- 
jects relating to schools and education, to read portions of the reports of the 
Board of Education and its Secretary, the Common School Journal and other 
books and papers, relating to tbis subject, and to devise any means, and adopt 
any plans, and recommend any measures, for the improvement of the schools and 
the benefit of our children and youth. 

We have a fair standing now among the towns in the State for money appro- 
priated to each scholar. This town pays $4 21 for the schooling of every child 
in it between 4 and 16. We stand, according to the last school returns, the six- 
teenth town in the State and the seventh in 3ie county, in this respect But, it 
must be remembered, that the number of our scholars is very small, by far the 
smallest in the county, and but very few are smaller in the State. We do not come 
up to mediocrity in the length of our schools. The average length of the schools 
in each district in the State is about eight months, while the average length of 
ours is but a fraction over six. Our children do not get so much schooling by 
nearly one fourth as the children, on an average, in the State do. Here we labor 
under a disadvantage; but we must make up the deficiency by elevating the 
character and increasing the usefulness of our schools. * * 

School Committee. — Jcanea D. Famsworthf Samud Hctywardf Oliver Wethr 
erbee, 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — G. 

WhUcomhf S. Aayvoard. 



BRIGHTON. 

(1844-5.). Selections from [Peiitted] Report. * * On considering the 
condition and probable character of the High School, your committee were, the 
last spring, thoroughly impressed with the belief, that the interests of that school 
and of the town would be promoted by unitins^ tho two departments under one 
principal, with suitable assistant teachers. With this object in view, they accord- 
ingly visited the best schools in several of the neighboring towns; and the 
result of their observation confirmed the opinion, that such a change would be 
highly beneficial. * * Your committee thought it advisable that both sexes 
should attend in the same room, under suitable and strict regulations. The select- 
men were accordingly consulted, end permission was readily granted to make 
the necessary alterations in the adjoining schoolrooms, bv removmg the partition 
wall. One spacious, finely ventilated hall is thus obtained ; and, in the opinion 
of your committee, a decided advantage has already been realized, both as res- 
pects economy to the town, and especially in the manners and deportment of the 
pupils, the general order, and the interest of the scholars in their studies. 

Your committee have also endeavored to promote the interests of the schools 
by holding monthly meetings with the teachers through the summer, for the pur- 
pose of mutual improvement, for learning and correcting abuses, and for devising 
such plans as might be fHind beneficial. They would recommend that the same 
course be continued by the succeeding Board. It should even be demanded of 
the teachers, that they cultivate each other's acquaintance, for their own personal 
benefit and for the good of the schools. * * 

Parents and teachers cannot too carefully guard every avenue to the hearts of 
those entrusted to their care, against the inroads of vice. Corruption flows in 
upon them through many channels : — ^from the contaminating influence of evil 
companions ; from the perusal of immoral books ; from bad example at home and 
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■fcroid, and fiqpi roCTrtfM wwo to iHiieli the yo«^ iwipowa, Thapnilj 
of the yoon^ heut thus becomaB «uly anlliad, ud ths ki^uf* urf auHMm 
^nW oMMt perverted wmd oflpanve. 

Let ooc jMieiMs dec^ve iheiMelTeB. and, in the blmdneai of Ibiid a^^ 
uat their ovo loved ones will eecape such inflaencea. The moiml dieeeae may 
have made deep inniada open the citadel of viitne before iti rava|(W are die- 
covered. Children are wise to learn evil, and often much wiaer to conceal such 
knowledge from their parents than from the public eje. Let parents, committeea 
and teachers be watchful and jealous of the important charge committed lo them» 
and aim to defend the hearts of the young with a panoply of viituons principleei 
impregnable to the assaults of vice. 

School CoMMirma. Jtkn &Jd^JUbi ML Mtmt, F\r9itn6 A. Wkitm^ E. 
JURmfmomd, Gmrge K HiieUmnu 

^ (1845-6L) SKLXcnoirs FaoM [PaiirrKn] Rxpoet. * * With aceemmoda- 
tions for schools, your committee are persuaded tbat it is a mat object to aecure 
good teachers. The choice should be impartial, and wiih a deaign to promote 
the public good. A selection roust be made after fiiithful inquiry respecting 
qoaltfications and probable success. In no case should a man be deputed to make 
this selection who regards it as a task, and who accepts the office merely because 
it is his turn to hive it, and no other will accept it If there is this hesitatioa 
respecting the committeeship for the districts, your commiuee would very respeot* 
fully recommend that the selection of teachers shall in future be left with the 
general school committee. * * 

* * Your committee recommend, that for the ensuing year the sum of f8900 
be appropriated for the use of schools. * * 

We do not ask for funds to be lavished in useless admvments, nor in plans that 
are profitless, but we ask aid at your hands to educate your children, to discipline 
their minds, to store them with useful knowledge, and to lay up for them a treaa- 
nre which private misfortune and national embarrassments cannot waste. The 
exhalation which is taken from the moistened earth, and which dries up the foun- 
tains and the running brooks, is not lost, — ^it returns in cenial showers,— it gives 
life to the vegetable world, and fills the garners of the husbandman. So may it 
he with the sums taken for a time from you ! May they vet return to you in rich 
abundance ! May your sons cheer your dwellings with their intelligence, and be 
the glory of your old age,-Huid mav your daughters, in their tender years, and. 
in maturer life, show Uiat, by moral and mental culture, they are as ** polished 
stones," to give new lustre to your homes, and be gems in an eternal crown ! 

ScHooi. Committee. — John R. Mamt^ Frtdaic A. Jfhiiney^ Tkbina JL JRojf* 
fnofuL 



BURLINGTON. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee.— w^er 

Shtdf Jonathan Smondst Mihum Jenniaon^ Jr, 

(1845-6.] Selectioit from Report. * * A good schoolhonse is a matter 
of no small importance in securing the greatest amount of good from our schools. 
This is a subject which has very properly excited considerable attention, of late, 
amongr the friends of education; and great improvements have been made in 
schoolhoujies. It is not now universally believed that children have no reason to 
complain if their schoolhouse is as good as their parents had, even though it be 
an old, ill -constructed, dilapidated concern, hardly fit for a sty for swine. Many 
now believe, and show their faith by their works, that it is not necessarily sinful 
to consult comfort and pleasure in the house where their children spend msny 
hours of the most important perioda of lifo, and in employments second in im- 
portance only to religion itself; Many, who are prudent and economical, and not 
overburdened with riches, believe that money expended in building neat, pleasant 
and comfortable schoolhouses, is not a useless expenditure; our eyas have fte- 

8 
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(fwstljr idtneiBed the eridence of this. Happy the day Ibr ow ehildten when 
Mek MBtineiiU shtil prerail in this and eveiy communinr ! 

We have in this town two ^[ood schoolhousea ; and of (he others we wish to 
ny as tittle as is consistent with truth and duty. Go and examine them ; and in. 
silent, hot impressive language, they will tell their own story. Or attend school 
in then three months, and he compelled to sit and study in them six hoars per 
day, doing penance, until yonr back and heart ache, and you would doubtless be 
dtifly ajfidtd. 

We will only say, that two new pleasant and convenient schoolhouses, instead 
of the old ones, and built as soon as consistently they may be, would be no dis* 
grace to our town, and would probably offend none of our children. * * 

School Cowwittee.— JVUfAonieJ BkhBordrnmy Otu CuUety JoMi Woody John 
Marion^ Daniel Mcbdirt. 



CAMBRIDGE. 

C1844-5.) SiLiCTioirs raoM [PrizttedI Report. * * But whether sew 
houees are erected or not, something should be done immediately for the puiifi* 
eation of the old ones, — not excepting, (we are sorry to add,) some of those which 
have been more recently er ect^. The committee have no words to express the 
■harae and indignation, which the vile disfigurations of these edifices are calcu- 
lated to excite. They are among the principal causes which have heretofore 
hroBghft town schools into din^epnte, and driven the opulent, and frequently even 
the indigent, to seek private instruction. High-minded and pure-minded parents 
are uawiiliag to have the moral s^iaibilities of their children daily violated, and 
their 3wung hearts vulgarized and defiled by such exhibitions. We would urge 
upon the town, and upon our successors in office, the importance of removing, at 
whatever expense, every indelicate mark and "jack-knife engraving," now found 
upon the school-houses, out-buildings, and fences, and, after thorough cleansing 
and painting, to enjoin vigilance upon the teachers, ajid call the scholars to a 
strict account for any repetition of this shameful offence. Let our acfhoolhouses 
be sanctuaries of purity^ and not dens of nncleanliness. * * 

We wottld also recommend, that in repairing the buildings, attention be given 
to providing the rooms with the means of ventilation. The close, foul air created 
hv half a mindred oi a hundred breaths is not only noxious to the health of the 
children, but produccis a lan^ruor and restlessness which disturbs the discipline, 
and hinders the intellectual improvement of the school. Some persons are much 
less sensitive to this evil than others ; — but there are members of your committee 
who have found the air of some of your schoolrooms, when they have visited 
them, positively insufferable, and have been obliged to call for the opening of 
doors and windows before they could give attention to their appropriate duties. 
When the house can be ventilated in no other way, a prudent teacher, by lowering 
opposite windows a verv little, may secure comfortable air, in good weather, with- 
out much exposure of the children. * * 

There is no one evil which calls more loudlv for reform in our schools than 
inconstancy of attendance on the part of the children. Occasional absences can 
scarcely be avoided. But when idle boys are seen almost every day, and in every 
'section of the town, loitering about the streets, or plaving marbles upon the side- 
walks, the conviction is forced upon us that many of these absences, so ruinous 
to morals as well as to progress in knowledge, are neither occasional nor nec- 
essary. We do not mean to insinuate that all cases of non-attendance are so 
decidedly culpable in their character as those which arise from the disobedience 
of truants, indifference to the subject of education, or the want of family govern- 
ment But are not many parents too much inclined to allow Uieir children to stay 
away from school for slight and insufficient reasons ? Is it possible that they 
have duly reflected upon the magnitude of the evil in question ? As the attention 
of the town has been called once and again to the subject, we would not repeat . 
the remarks which may be found in former reports. But we do earnestly solicit 
lh» eoiipesittoA of ^ parenta in judicious attempU to produce reform. The in- 
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dividaal scholar is not only retarded and discooraged, by his ahaences, and dUh 
gusted with school by the conscioasness of having fallen behind bis dass^ but the 
teachers are disheartened, and all the pupils of the same grade are checked in 
their progress, and put back to accommodate loiterers, till the fire of enthusiasm 
for improvement is sometimes wholly quenched. Consider, for one monaent, the 
operation of this evil upon a schooL Take, for illustration, a class of four bright 
lads in Colburn's First Arithmetical Lessons. During the first week of the term 
all may be present, and go on with cheerfulness and success. The second week 
A is absent On his return the whole class must be put back, and wait for him 
in comparative idleness, or the unhappy delinquent, required to solve problems for 
which he is not prepared, must come hobbling on, mortified, iriitated, and dis* 
couraged, that he cannot successfully accomplish his tasks. The third week of 
the term B is absent. On his return all must be put back again, or attempt to go 
forward with two lame and lingering associates instead of one. The third week 
C stays away, and the same destructive process must be repeated. Nor will the 
okas be a^in reduced to its original level, even if D should have the misfortune 
to take his torn upon the list of defaulters. A lost the lessons of the second 
week, B of the third, C of the fourth, and D of the fifth. If each delinquent is 
to be waited for, the progress must be at the very best like that of the frog in the 
old arithmetics, who hopped from the bottom of a well three feet every night, and 
fell back two feet every day. Or, if there is to be no waiting one for the other, 
then, by the beginning of the sixth week of the term, not a scholar remains in the 
class capable of going intelligently or successfullv forward. It is easy to see 
that a class may be ruined, absolutely ruined, and the brightest youth turned into 
slnjrgards and apparent dolts, by the repeated absences of its members. 

The committee, however, are happy to say that the evil under consideration, 
great as it may seem, has abready been partially checked. For two or three years 
past no pupil has been allowed, by the school regulations, to take his seat after 
absence or tardiness, without first presenting to the teacher a written excuse from 
his parents or guardians. * * 

The system of requiring excuses has greatly diminished the number of ab- 
sences, but ^e evil demands more efficient remedies. * * In the early history of 
the town, a committee was chosen by the town to visit every family, and urge 
npon them the importance of sending their children to school. If one or two huiv- 
dred dollars spent in some such way as this would secure the object, the benefit 
conferred upon the schools would be greater than an increased appropriation of 
as many thousands. * * 

We would also urge the importance of more attention, in all our schools, to 
good manners and morals, the principles of piety, and the principles on which 
good free institutions are based and sustained. While we never could allow sec- 
tarian influences to be exercised, or the politics of party to be inculcated^ we do 
feel that great truths, every where acknowledged by the wise and good in this 
free land, should be incorporated into the education of free citizens and immortal 
minds. * * 

The committee are happy to say, that the teachers have prosecuted their labqrs, 
for the most part, with great patience, wisdom, and fidelity. Scolding and fret- 
tin&r, angry and reproachful words, are fast giving place to milder and more pow- 
erful modes of influence. It is a pleasure to visit schools where a benevolent 
teacher presides, with easy dignity, over an orderly group of cheerful and indus- 
trious children, and infuses into their susceptible minds an affection for each oth- 
er, with a love of study and of God. * * 

4n every laudable attempt to promote the improvement of the young, it is the 
policy of the town, having selected the best teachers they can find, to encourage 
them by their influence, by interposing no imnecessary hindrance, and by honor- 
able compensation. If we expect them to govern without violence, we must sus- 
tain them by the exercise of parental authority. There is a disposition among our 
teachers, — while they sometimes employ the ferule or the rod, in preference to 
expulsion, as a last resort — to govern others by first governing themselves. The 
attempt is honorable, and when dignity, firmness, discretion and benevolence aie 
united with a quiet manner, and the fixed purpose of a strong heart, it can acarce- 
ly fail of commendable success. When compulsion must be used, it will gen- 
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erallj be fband that joftice w better sustained by the certainty tban by the sever- 
ity of its sanctions. 

The town wi]l perceive, by the statements and mggfmtiorm we have made, 
that Cambridge has still a great task to perform, in perfecting the education of 
her children. The expenses for schools have been constantly increasing, and 
probably mast increase. The population multiplies rapidly. Perhaps there ie 
scarcely a town equally thriving in tiie Commonwealth, and but few in the United 
States. Boston, connected by land and water communication with alntost every 
section of the fflobe, destined to become one of the very greatest emporiums of 
the New World, already overflows, and pours its population upon us by hundreds 
a year. The whole region will probably, ere long, be covered over with the dwel- 
lings of man. 

We are called to lay the foundations of a rapidly rising community. We de- 
termine the character of future generations. Though among the ancient towns 
of the Commonwealth, society is in a forming state among us. We can do now 
for our country, for mankind, what, neglected a few years, can never be done 
afterwards. If the inflowing population is ignorant, we must enlighten it ;— our 
destiny and that of our children is involved in theirs ; if opulent and wise, we 
■hall have its cooperation. 

In closing this somewhat extended Report, your committee beg leave to urge 
upon all ffood citizens the importance which most of them already deeply feel, of 
generously sustaining the schools. To the selfish as well as to the philanthropic, 
we say, sqstain the schools; public order, freedom, thrift, the security of property, 
and the comforts of a civilized and Christian community depend upon them. To 
the benevolent, we say, sustain the schools. You cannot confer a greater benefit 
upon the masses around you than by securing to them a just and th«>rongh educa- 
tion. To the patriotic, we say, sustain the schools. It is for you to decide to 
what sort of population, ignorant or instructed, immoral or virtuous, you will en- 
trust the destinies of this ancient town and your country. Let the wise and pious 
sustain the schools. Knowledge is the handmaid of rpltgion, and ignorance no 
longer the mother of devotion. Pure Christianity, alike free from scepticism and 
fanaticism, invitee the aid of that intelligence and good common sense which is 
generated in a New England ComnH>n School. W^hatever our religious pieUilec- 
tions may be, if we have confidence in the truth and value of our opinions, we 
shall hail the progress of knowledge as an important forerunner and efficient co- 
operator. Let the descendants of the Pilgrims prove themselves worthy their 
illustrious parentage, not only by the sacredness with which they cherish the 
altars of piety, but by their devotion to that peculiarly New EIngland institution, 
the Common Schools. 

School Committbe. — IF. A, Steams, 

(1845-6.) Sblbctions from [Printed] Report. * * The school commit- 
tee of Cambrido^e, having just completed an extensive examination, occupying 
nearly two whole weeks, are prepared to say that, in no former year, to the best 
of their knowledge, has the improvement been so great, nor has the condition of 
the Mshools generally, at any time, been so satisfactory. * * 

There were, in May last, two thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight children 
in Cambridge, between the ages of four and sixteen. The persons who took the 
census, were directed to inquire how many of these children were in the Public 
Schools ; how many were in Private Schools in this town ; how many go out of 
tf»wn to school ; how many do not attend school at all ; and also, as far as possi- 
ble, to ascertain the reasons why those not attending any school were deprived of 
their privilege. • • 
The whole number attending Private Schools in town, is . • 244 

In schools out of town, . . 44 

Not in attendance anywhere on the 1st of May, 1845, . . . 419 
From the well vouched fact, that, in May, 1845, there were 419 children be- 
longing to Cambridge, not connected with any school, Public or Private, in town 
or out, not even as occasional attendants, it appears that, after all the exceptions 
and qualifications which have been made to the general statement of non-attend- 
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ance, a large iinmber of children are growing up with very little edncation, and 
Bome even in total ignorance. * * 

There has been a great improvement in the general attendance upon the achoola 
within a few past years. * * 

In connection with these schools in ward 1, the committee desire to call the at- 
tention of their fellow-citizens to an important change which has been msde in 
the arrangement of them. * * The only course left, was to bring tliese schools 
into the general school system of the town, and place the grammar school schol- 
ara, of both sexes, in the grammar school, and tne high school scholara, of both 
sexes, in Uie high school. * * This arrangeinent was accordingly made, but 
some parents, being dissatisfied, withdrew their daughtera from the schools. * * 

Whether parents have acted wisely in this matter, belongs to them, not to the 
committee, to decide. The objection to this arrangement, originating, as we un- 
deratand it does, in a regard to the morals of the children, is certainly weighty, if 
well founded. Your committee, however, after serious consideration, are con- 
strained unanimously to differ from them in opinion. In all the other schools of 
the town, boys and girls meet together every day, and without injury, we believe, 
to the morab of cither. As far as we have been able to obtain information, alter 
having enjoined vigilance upon the teachers, the evils feared, if they once existed 
in the schools, have long since been entin»ly banished from them. We have no 
reason to doubt, that the children in our high and grammar schools are as deci- 
dedly delicate and respectful in their treatment of each other, as any similar 
classes of our adult population. 

There are doubtless advantages in educating mastera and misses, towards the 
close of their Common School education, in separate schools. The sexes differ 
in intellectual, as well as . in physical constitution ; and when this diversity be- 
comes more decided, as it does about the period in question, a different discipline 
and a aifferent cultivation is unquestionably important to the best development of 
the true man in the one class, and of the softer, but no less noble, qualities of the 
true woman in the other. But these advantages can be secured, in a good degree, 
by an instructor of elevated character, competent to his profession,—- especially 
when a female assistant is also employed. — without a separation. 

But there are good influences also resulting from the education of the two sexes 
in the same school, which should not be left out of the account. 

[n a wisely governed school of this description, the mannere of the boys are soft- 
ened and their minds refined, while the girls are placed under that measure of re- 
straint which conduces to self-respect, watchfulness, and dignity of character. 
Besides, both sexes become acquainted with the good qualities of each otlier's 
minds and hearts. The friendships which exist among them, are more likely to 
be founded upon esteem, upon a perception of kindness, of honor, of scholarahip, 
and such like virtues in each other, than when the idea of sex is too carefully 
kept in view. May not the manifestation of undue solicitude to keep them apart, 
operate, by a natural law of association through the imagination, to strengthen 
the evil tendencies deplored ? Are there any means more likely to degrade the 
minds and vulgarize the whole character of either sex, than to educate them oti 
principles which exclude all innocent friendships, all mutual rc^rd for the excel- 
lences of each other's charactera, all pure affections and civilities, and lead them 
to the thought that there is nothing attractive in each other's soc ety, but just that 
which is founded on the lowest distinctions of their nature ? It seems to us, that 
it is not difficult for a wise and pure-minded instructor,. to inspire his pupils of 
both sexes with those high sentiments of propriety ; — ^the boys, with that sense of 
honor, that regard for the character of a gentleman, and the obligations of duty ; 
the ffirls, with that delicacy and dignity so natural to the cultivated female spirit; 
and Doth, with that just appreciation of what is due to their nature, to public sen- 
timent, to the consequences of actions, and to the laws of God,— which will not 
only preserve them from gross immorality, but make their intercourae in the same 
schools like that of brotnera and sistera in the same family, — alike purifying and 
ennobling. 

The extreme solicitude of some to keep up this kind of separation, reminds us of 
a circumstance which actually occurred in one of onr country towns some twenty 
years aga In a large centre school, as occasional glances were sometimes thrown 
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Bcioflf tiw aisle, it wuflerioariy proposed, by a most excellent citizen, that <*a 
squinting-boftrd'' should be erected between the boys' and girls' side of the bouse, 
to prevent any ^ casting of sheep's eyes," to the detriment of the morals of the 
school. What wise parent would be willing to send his children to a school, in 
which a squinting-board should not only separate brothers and sisters, and shut 
out from the two sexes the cheerful light of each other's countenances, but per* 
petualiy remind them that there is something degrading, something vulgarizing, 
eomethiag to be ashamed of in associating together, and even in looking at each 
other? 

Besides, if children cannot be trusted together amid all the restraints and pre- 
serving influences of a well-governed school, if tliey cannot be taught to live to- 
gether like brothers and *'nsters with all purity," in the name of common sense, 
what is to become of them when thrown out into society } * * 

Yotir committee have made an attempt to Introduce music into the schools. * * 
We are happy to say, that the result of the experiment, in three out of the foar 
schools, has exceeded our most sanguine anticipations. * * 

There is but little doubt that the ability to sing is naturaUy almost coextensive 
with the ability to read. The same time and pains expended upon the fornoer 
branch, as are now devoted to the latter, would probably giro an average of 
neariy as many good singers as good readers. * * 

The advantage of music in schools is three-fold. First, when taught as a sci- 
ence, it is a fine discipline for the youthful mind, scarcely inferior to the mathe- 
matics of which, in truth, it is a branch. Second, as a valuable attainment, not 
to say accomplishment, scarcely any knowledge, — when its influence upon social 
happiness, upon the moral feelings, upon the spirit of devotion, is considered, — 
is more worthy of the expense and labor necessary to acquire it And third, mu- 
sic in schools, used as an occasional refreshment, is among the most successful 
methods of securing order, cheerfulness, and vigor of application in severer stud- 
ies. We would like to have all the children in the smaller schools, able to sing 
together many innocent songs by rote ; and the pupils in the higher schools, in 
addition to music for recreation, and for exciting good afiections, attempt the mas- 
tery of this wonderful science. One or two hours spent in this study a week, 
with an occasional exercise of a few moments daily, instead of being a detriment 
to other studies, is believed to be positively advantageous to the general imr 
provement of aschooL * * 

In a review of several past years, your committee were never more encouraged 
than at the present time. The progress of the children, during the last year, has 
been for the most part unusually good, * * More of the teachers exhibit com- 
mendable ingenuity in devising new methods of successfully imparting the re- 
quired information, and more faithfulness is manifested in teaching those numtroua 
httte things, which ard essential to be known, but cannot be articled in any system 
of instruction. 

We have been exceedingly gratified in the improvement which we have wit- 
nessed in the manners of the children. Though much in this department remains 
to be done, we are happy to say Uiat. through the efibrts of the teachers, and the 
good disposition of many scholars, yielding to the wishes of the committee and 
the dictates of their own consciences, the haMt of defacing the buildings, by foul 
words and engravings, has been almost entirely broken up. The public senti- 
ment in must of our schools, will no longer tolerate such indecencies, by whom- 
soever practised. Profane and impure language is fast going out of use. A 
gentleman living within a stone's throw of one of our largest schoolhouses, in 
which between two and three hundred children are assembled daily, remarked, 
not lonor since, in a public meeting, that, though he had witnessed the sports of 
the children daily around his shop, and attended carefully to their language, he 
had not heard a vulgar word, or a wicked word, for many months, from any one 
of them. A similar remark has been made concerning the children of another 
large school. 

We think, too, that a general habit of truth-telling, that queen of virtues, is 
rapidly gaining ground. Lying and deception, the prolific foster-parents of all vices, 
are held up as wicked, cowardly, and dishonorable. The utmost sincerity and 
frankness are encouraged, and, finding that interest as well as duty demands it, the 
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larger put of the ehfldren axe learning^ to spetk cm the tratbi and maay eatoem 
the dishonor of their Tiolated word more grierona than a wound. 

It gives us pleasure to bear testimony to the laudable ambition and fkithfbhiefla 
of the teachers. We expect great things of them, and are not often disappointed. 
Their task is one of peculiar difficulty, and requires high qualities for its success- 
ful performance. This remark is especially true in respect to government Bui 
when an instructer possesses wisdom and goodness, a true sense of the importance 
of his profession, and a strong faith in his ability to secure its proper results^ 
through the power of his inward consciousness and determination upon a school, 
without scolding, vociferation, or undue severity, a ready obedience to all just 
mandates will be generally obtained. There is much truth, as well as beauty, in 
the remark of the accomplished Mrs. Sigourney : '^ Speak to a child, — any child,— > 
in a calm, positive, clear voice, and he will be sure to obey you if you speak 
once, and only once.** He feels in a moment the power of authority ,—-and some- 
times even before a word is spoken, the fixed purpose and confidence of a good 
teacher diffuses itself, as it were, by magnetic influence, over a school, conveying 
a spirit of contentment and subordination to every desk. 

We think that more pains should be taken to cultivate revermee. It promotes 
good order, dignity of conduct, elevation of feeling and happiness. The Creator 
intended that all children should look up, first to parents, then to himself, — a being 
of infinite power, wisdom, righteousness, and love, — and finally, to teachers, mag* 
istrat^, and all superiors in years and goodness. * * The State requires the in- 
culcation, in our schools, of *^ all those virtues which are the ornament of human 
society, and the basis upon which a republican institution is founded." 

Among these virtues, the statutes enumerate **tbe principles of piety." The 
peculiarities of any denomination cannot, of course, be tolerated in the schools. 
But there is a broad platform laid down by the Commonwealth, on which all 
Christians can meet A serious recognition of the Divine Being and of tlie 
Savior of the world, a sense of personal accountability and of the excellency of 
our religion, with obedience to its precepts, are alike essential to a proper devel- 
opment of the youthful mind, to its security from evil, and to the approbation of 
the Creator. * * 

School Committes. — W, A, SUanu, 



OARUSLE. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * Our summer schools do not ap- 
pear to be duly appreciated. They are supported at a trifling expense compared 
with the cost of tlie winter schools, and public sentiment seems to accord to them 
a corresponding rank of usefulness. They are used as a safe and convenient 
place for anxious mothers to deposit the more proper inmates of the nursery, and 
thus transfer a portion of their maternal cares and duties to the hands of another ; 
an asylum for mere children, to keep them out of harm's and their mother's way. 
Consequently, some of them are but little else than mere infant schools, — a little 
community of little children, from two to seven or eight years of age, with a few 
occasional visiters a little further advanced in life, but not sufficiently so to ren- 
der their services of much advantage elsewhere. * * Certainly these things ought 
not so to be. Our summer schools should sustain the same rank as the winter. 
The same qualifications are required of the teachers of the one as of the other;— 
the same studies pursued, the same discipline required, the same improvement 
expected in one as in the other. Every one, therefore, who needs the advantages 
of 8 school, and has the opportunity of attending, should not be permitted to neg- 
lect them, upon the ground that he or she is too old, or too far advanced in studies 
to ^o to a summer school. * * 

Let us here take the liberty to ask of the parents assembled here on this occa- 
sion, a few plain though important questions. Have you done all, the past year, 
that your means would justify, to furnish the greatest amount of schooling for your 
children ? Have you sent them regularly to school, and allowed them to be ab- 
sent only when absolutely necessary ? Have you supplied them with suitable 
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bo(te, aod teken care that they should dwaya obey and reapeet their teacher ? 
Have yoa manifeated your iutereat in the improvement of your children, and your 
estimate of the cause of education, by frequently visiting the schools and encour^ 
aging the teacher by your sympathy and cooperation ? Havo you discarded all 
rumors prejudicial to the reputation of teachers, and determined to judge of his 
merits by personal observation ? 

If you have done all this, you have done, at least, part of your duty ; and if 
your children have not improved, upon others must rest the blame. If you have 
not done it, what is the excuse ? Do you say you cannot afford the time and ex- 
pense? that more important concerns press upon your attention than visiting 
schools and looking alter ymir children ? ' But can you afford to let your children 
grow up in ignorance and vice, exposed to depravity of morals and ruin of char- 
acter? Will this cost you nothing? no sacrifice of ease and convenience? no 
monev ? no anguish of spirit, compared with which the sacrifice of all your wealth 
would be the merest trifle ? If you would not risk these consequences, if you 
would escape these feelings, let your future diligence atone for past indifference. 
Exert yourselves to raise the character and increase the means of supporting your 
schools. Let not a question of dollars and cents, a selfish regard to your own feel- 
ing and interest, preponderate over the welfare, the hopes, the happiness of your 
chddren. Furnish them, aa far as lies in your power, with the means of acquiring 
a good Common School education ; improve them bv parental instruction, and an 
example of good morals ; and, by the blessing of Heaven, you may hope to see 
them grow up, virtuous and respected members of the community. 

(1845*6.^ * * Children should never be removed from school while any less 
objectional mode of redressing a grievance remains untried. It never can be 
done without danger of great and permanent injury. To say nothing of the loss 
of valuable time which it occasions, nothing of pleasant associations interrupted, 
nothing of youthful companionships broken up, it sours the tempers of children, 
and teaches them lessons of insubordination wnich it would be well they never 
should learn. It nourishes a spirit of resistance to the exercise of authority, which 
will strengthen with their years and render themselves, and all within their influ- 
ence, unhappy. * * 

* * Of the character of the winter schools generally, your committee would 
not feel justified in speaking in very exalted terms. * * The teachers, with 
one exception, were strangers to the committee, and strangers to the inhabitants of 
the districts in which they were engaged. They presented evidence of respecta- 
ble literary attainments, but their fitness, in other respects, could be determined 
with certainty only by experiment The experiment has been made, and afford- 
ed new evidence of the fact, that a decent knowledge of the branches to be 
taught in schools, is but one among many indispensable requisites in the character 
of a good teacher. The school in No. 1 was most unfortunate in its first selec- 
tion. The teacher proved himself to be uninterested and uninteresting, — a mere 
hireling, who probably cared much more for his wages than for the intellectual 
or moral improvement of his school. He was arbitrary in his conduct, morose in 
his temper, and repulsive in his manners. A few weeks served to alienate the 
affections of most of his scholars, and to convince your committee of the pro- 
priety of advising him to close his unprofitable labors. His successor, for the 
remainder of the term, maintained better order and discipline, and his school 
made some progress. But his instructions were narrow and technical. Beyond 
the words of his text book ho seldom ventured to go. * * Kindness and per- 
suasion for the naturally docile and obedient is undoubtedly the better mode of 
govornment For the refractory, the debased, the wilfully disobedient, the rod 
is an indispensable auxiliary. Scholars, whatever may be their age, or others 
who may choose to resort to the school, as some have done, to pass a day in idle- 
ness or mischief, should be made to conduct with decency and propriety. If they 
are too debased in the feelings of self-respect to do so voluntarily; if admonition 
and persuasion fail, your committee have no hesitation in saying, that obedience 
should be compelled by force, and every teacher, standing upon the rights which 
his station confers upon him, should have the firmness and moral courage to resort 
fearlessly to it The usefulness of this school has long been impaired by charac- 
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ten sQcii M we bave deacribodL And it is tD be feured tiwdtiboagli om ailMr 
uother they my keve die aeene of their own ifBominy end aheme^ their influeiiee 
will lon^ hie fel^ imleas coonteffacted bv e wise end jadicioiis govemment of the 
school, sustained and aupported unitedly by parents. * * This teacher pro* 
fessed to govern by his eye. Bat how, or in wlut manner^ that omn was to 
perform the important function of government, he did not inform as. Your com- 
mittee have therefore no means of judging of the system but from its practical 
eflkctB as exhibited in the schod. These have proved that it is so neariy identified 
with the no-government priociple, that we have very little to aay in its ft vor. * * 

* * Of the sumoier schools, it has been our pleasing duty to speak favorably; 
* * Of the chsnusler of the winter schools, we have felt it an unpleasant» 
bat not the less imperious duty to speak less favorably. As has been stated, the 
teachers were strangers. Their fitness for the stations in which they were placed 
could only be cerudoly known afier trial. Their ability to govern a school, their 
aptness to teach, their seal and interest in the business of teaching, were to be 
learned from the lessons of experience. The lessons have been given, and khown 
that some of them were sadly deficient. Is it not a matter of regret; is it not» 
fellow-citizens, a reproach to us, that we are compelled thus to entrust the impor- 
taot busineas of teaching, to strangers? — to men of whom little can be known, 
beyond their mere Itterary qualifications, — ^men who have no reputation among 
08 to lose or sustain, and who are beyond the reach of its influence before a 
report of their characters as teachers reaches their employers ? * * There is no 
good reason why all our school money should be given to strangers, and our 
schools be constantly liable to the imposition of incompetency or immorality. * * 
Some of the scholars, the larger bo;^8 especially, for whose especial benefit the 
extra expense of winter schools is incurred, appeared to be u school for any 
other purpose than to learn. They seemed to feel no interest in their studies, 
no desire for intellectual improvement, and assumed the right of entering or leav- 
ing the school at pleasure. As they were evidently free from restraint out of 
school, they reluctantly submitted to any in it, and were ever ready to abow 
their independence by violations of wholesome rules of discipline. With such 
examples before them^ it is not to be expected that schools could sustain a very 
high reputation. It is the older scholars that ffive reputation and character to a 
school. As they are in their tnanners, their habits, their conduct, so the school 
will be. The charge here made, we are happy to say, is not of universal appli- 
caUon, and is not so intended. * * 

* * Your committee would respectfully suggest to your consideration the 
wopriety of adding $50 to the amount appropriated for the support of schools* 
For the last few years we have been sinking in the scale of liberality among the 
towns in the Commonwealth. Three or four years since, there were but twenty 
towns that raised more money for schoolsv in proportion to the number of schol- 
ars, than Carlisle, — now there are thirty-nine. Can ^ou, fellow-citizens, make 
better use of $50 than to add it to your usual appropriation ? It will gp to voor 
children. It may return to you seven fold in the satisfaction of seeing them 
growing up intelligent, virtuous and respected. * * 

School Committxx. — B. F. HeaH G. W, Thmnpmm^ Caltin Htakjf. 



CHARLESTOWN. 

(1844-^) Selsctioits feom [PrintedI Rxpoht. * * Cbnneeted with each 
of our grammar schools, is a well-selected Horary, to which any scholar raa^ have 
access by the payment of a small sum. Many of these volumes find their way 
into families, who have not the means or conveniences of obtaining tbem fh>m 
other sources, and they tend to promote the great object of Common School educa- 
tion, viz: — ^the universal diflTusion of knowledge. 

For many years, sinisfing has been a daily exercise in the schools, and m at- 
tended with pleasing efiTects. * * 

Few can present stronger claims to be enrolled among tiie benefactors of their 
nu^e than the/atfV<^ iuiakr. To him are committed interests the most important* 
trusts the most sacred. 

9 
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Another thing fifltential to the adyaneement of oar schools, is a continiiadoii of 
those liberal appropriations which have characterized Charlestown, and enabled 
the bcMtfd to adopt and carry ont measures for their improvement, which have 
raised them to the rank they now occupy. Who, that takes a comprehensive 
view of his duties to the community, would wish that we had done less ? Those 
who have children to be educated in our schools, cannot but feel that they receive 
a hundred fold for their portion of the money expended ; and let not those who 
are not parents, feel that they pay their money without receiving an equivalent. 
What, but general intelligence and morality, can render property and lite secure ? 
And what agency can be employed so effectually to secure these, as our system 
of Common School instruction ? We must have the prisons of Old £ngland, or 
the schools of JVeis England. The support of the iaUer is the less expensive, 
fiir more congenial with our feelings, and in harmony with Christian principles. 
Let, then, our noble Free Schw^oe sustained, as the richest legacy of our 
fathers,— HIS the surest guaranty for the perpetuity of our government,—- as the 
ghry of New England. * * 

School Committeb. — E. P. MackirUirt^ Henry K, Droihingham, 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * In order that it may be 
correct, those engaged in primary school teaching should possess a thorough 
acquaintance with the elementary branches of knowledge, and, added to this, a 
pleasing and winning manner of imparting their instructions to the young. The 
minds here dealt with are young and tender, and t*hould be led onward by words 
of encouragement and tones of kindness, rather than by authoritative commands. 
If authority must be used, let it be sof\ened by love, and let firmness be accompan- 
ied by mildness ; that thus, the intercourse between the teacher and the child 
may be marked with proofs of mutual interest, affection and regard. * * 

It will be in vain for a teacher to hope for success, if her heart is not devoted 
to the work of teaching. As soon as the teacher feels that there is a certain 
round of duties to be mechanically gone through with each day, and grows impa- 
tient, in school, for the time when she can repair to other scenes more congenial 
to her taste, then a sense of duty should prompt her to yfeld her place to one 
whose heart is more alive to the noble and responsible work of leading the young 
to the fountain of knowledge, and blending, with instruction, moral greatness and 
goodness. 

Your board feel that thev cannot speak too strongly on this subject Errors 
may be contracted in the early stacfes or education, which it is almost impossible 
to correct, and which may be, to their possessor, a source of embarrassment and 
mortification through life. * * 

It is a cause of congratulation, that the teacher's profession is becoming so 
highly ranked in the estimation of the public, that but little encouragement is 
offered to those who have failed in other less important professions or departments 
of business, in looking to school-keeping as a resource for gainincf a support. 
The character of teachers of vouth should be such as would be enviable to every 
lover of virtue, purity,' and the best interests of mankind. They should never 
lose the conviction, that to the children who are placed under their charge, they 
stand, for the time being, in the place of a parent, and, therefore, they have deep 
and solemn responsibilities resting upon them ; that the fondest hopes of society, 
and the character and well-being of the coming generation, depend in some 
measure on the fidelity with which they discharjg^e the important trust committed 
to them. With these convictions, how exalting, how invigorating must be the 
motives and the influences, which crowd upon the mind of one whose heait and 
soul are enlisted in the noble work of educating the young ! The duties involved 
in this work, are manifold, arduous and responsible, we know; but they are 
among the highest and most important, which are performed by man. * * 

Music has, for several years past, been practised in our schools ; but during 
the past year, it has been pursued as a study in one of our grammar schools, a 
teacher having been employed to give systematic instruction. * * 

Your board would recommend the more general introduction of music into all 
our grammar schools. It is an exercise which is healthful, useful, sttractive and 
pleasing; one which has a great influence over the mind, and does' much to 
soothe the passions and imptdses, of both old and young. It helps to furnish on 
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Bmesble vaiiefy to the exercises of the schoolroom, — to refine tiie taste,*'^ 
elevate the intellectual and moral fac allies, and it supersedes, in a great measure, 
the necessity for corporal punishment * * 

ScHooi. CoMMiTTES. — Hmnf K. IhtUdnghawh JonaUum Brottn. 



**'«*^'*^-"^ 



CHELMSFORD. 

(1844-5.) Selection froh Report. * * Your committee feel that they shall 
be excused for giving expression to a few thoughts on the subject of vocal music, 
as taught in some of our schools. As the laws and operations of the youthful 
mind have become better known, it has been ascertained that something more 
amusing than the cudgel applied to the head, or the rod to the back, has been pro- 
ductive of happier results. Children in some of our schools have, for a few years 
past, given some attention to the singing of juvenile songs by imitation, without 
learning the principles of the art. Experience has proved that a Hltlc practice 
will enable a company of children to sing a sung correctly, (or as it is sung by the 
teacher,) afler hearing it a very few times ; this practice has, we believe, been 
confined tu schools taught by females ; of course, confined principally to small 
scholars. In the opinion of your committee, this practice should be encouraged* 
The following are some of the reasons that have led them to adopt this opinion :— ' 
1st We believe it will contribute to the early development and improvement of 
musical talent If the teacher has a ffood voice and good taste, the children, by 
hearing her, will improve their voices, tastes, perceptions, &c., and having 
secured a relisb for this species of enjoyment, they will desire to lean) the prijoh 
ciples of music, that they may be enabled to read it for themselves, iodepen^ 
ently of others. 

2d. Perhaps it would be too much to expect, (considering the limited number 
of teachers that have skill in this science,) that this practice should become so 
general that the principles of music should be taught as one of the regular branch- 
es, yet we are far from believing that it would not have a salutary effect under 
competent teachers ; a knowledge of the art would be acquired at a trifling ex- 
pense, and the enjoyment of the pupils increased. In the Prussian schools, so 
much praised in this country, music is made one of the regular studies. In 
some of the cities of New England, music is tauffht scientifically in the Common 
Schools, and found to be a saving of expense. If all our female teachers were 
capable of leaching the principles of music, our children would early acquire a 
knowledge of those principles, at a trifling expense. 

3d. We are confident that the influence of this practice upon the feelings and 
conduct of children is verv salutary. Both the words and music of their songs 
tend to swaken and strengthen the kindest feelings of human nature, and children, 
sinewing these songs togeUier, will not be so likely to quarrel or to exercise bad 
feelings towards each other, either in or out of school. If you were to jndgo from 
a view of their countenances when singing, you would conclude that they were 
happy in the indulgence of the kindest feelmga toward each other. 

4th. We believe this practice will not interfere at all with the regular studies ; 
in other words, we believe as much or more study will be accomplished, and with 
better effect when music is practised. A large portion of the scholars who attend 
our summer schools do not study a third part of the time, and perhaps not any, all 
the time. When the teacher discovers an indisposition to study on the part of 
some, drowsiness in others, or insubordination in others, let them spend two or 
three minutes in singing an appropriate song ; it may save an hour's time, or pre- 
vent the necessity of punishing half a dozen scholars. We believe if half an 
hour in the course of the day were devoted to singing, (which, by the way, we do 
not recommend,) as much literary knowledge would be acquired as by neglecting 
this exercise. We believe this practice promotes the health of children. The 
singing of a song will change the position and exercise the lungs and several sets 
of muscles, the effect of which will be salutary in promoting digestion and cir- 
culation. We are aware of the difliculty of procuring teachers to instruct in the 
Alt, even in the imperfect manner we have named, but let it be understood that 
inch teachers will be prefenedy other things being equal, and the demand will 
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soon be rapplied, ta yoong ladiei will qualify thenmlvai for giving imtraction 
in this art * * 

ScHooz. CoMmrm. — John Parkhunl^ B, F. CUarky 0H» AdawiM, 

(1845-6.) Sblkctions from Rbport. * * We think that corporal puniili- 
ment ahoald be employed sparingly, and only as the last resort We wish to 
have it exist in theory onlv if possible, and, in some schools, we believe it may. 
In some of oar schools it has* We believe that the best way of preventing this 
kind of punishment is to have it distinct*y understood by the pupils, that it is held 
in reserve, and will be inflicted if milder means fail to secure the desired result 
* * We have told teachen, before commencing their schools, that we should ex- 
pect them to exercise good government over their pupils, and that we wished 
them to do this in the mildest way, if possible without the aid of severe means. 
We think we have witnessed the beneficial effects of these directions. Several 
of our schools have been well governed without corporal punishment, except in 
theory. By existing there, it produced the desired results without making the 
children smart * * 

Sghooi. ComaTTXB. — B. F. Clarke Jeptkah PaHtar. 



CONCORD. 

(1844-^) 6x£ECTioif8 FROM [Prihted] Rxport. * * One of the great 
evils which our schools suffer, arises from the irregular attendance of the scholars. 
Every teacher knows that his labon are easier when dl the membera of his school 
attend punctually. His labors are increased instead of diminished in consequence 
of the absence of scholars. But it is not on account of the labor of the teacher, 
that irregular attendance is to be lamented. It is because those, who do not at- 
tend, are deprived of a privilege which they should enjoy. 

That the town may see the extent of this evil, we subjoin the following table, 
-flowing the amount of absence and loss in crawequence : — 
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17i 


10 




- 32 


19 


9il 


Total, 


m 


-469 

WINTER TERM. 


278i 


106i 






Whole No. 


Average. 


Losiin weeki. 


North Centre, 


«» 


- 58 


40 


4 


East Centre, - 


- 


- 40 


27 


4 


West Centre, 


- 


- 47 


33 


4 


Na2, - - 


- 


- 39 


30i 


2i 


No.3, . - 


- 


- 38 


32 


2il 


No.4, - 


- 


- 67 


m 


2i 


No.5, . - 


- 


- 41 


34i 


2 


No.6, . - 


*t 


- 38 


28i 


3 


Na7, . . 


- 


- 45 


29i 


5 


Grammar, 


- 


- 90 


581 


5i 



Whole No. in winter, 603 




341 



Total loss in weeks, 141i 
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The pfeceding table presents the whole number of schdais, the avenge attend- 
ance, and the amount of loss in consequence of the absence of scholan. The 
calculation is not exact to a fraction, but is sufficiently exact to prove a most lam- 
entable fact, — that a large share of the benefits which might be derived from our 
schools is entirely lost * * 

The question arises, what can be done to prevent so large a waste of the school 
money ? Where lies the evil ? Who will apply the remedy ? The most the 
teachers can do is to make the school attractive. This is the extent of their 
power. But the influence of the parent and guardian is not thus limited. The 
evil can be, and should be corrected. There are, sometimes, sufficient reasons 
why a child should be kept from school, but no reasonable excuse can be offisred 
to justify so large an amount of absence as is shown in the preceding table. The 
committee ask Uie candid attention of every parent and guardian in town, to this 
important subject Can nothing be done to prevent the foss of one hundred and 
forty-one weeks of schooling? * * 

School Committxx. — ^. G. Fay, BamUai Frosty George M. BarrfiL 

(1845-6.) SBI.ECTIONS FROM [PRiNTEn] RxpoRT. * * The committee have 
the pleasure to state to the town, that, at no fonner period, so far as their knowl- 
edge extends, have the schools, on the whole, been more successful than during 
the present year, especially the winder season. They have received the coopera- 
tion of the teachers and parents generally. At no former period have the exami- 
nations been so fully attended, by parents and young persons, in the district and 
from other parts of the town. This is the more gratifying, as the examinations 
have not been eiMbiiions^ rendered attractive by the arts of display. Believing 
that an examination on^^t to be made a true uk of the improvement of the schooli 
and the knowledge that it would be so, would exert a great influence over the 
teachers and pupils throujrh the whole term, to make them equally thorough in 
every part, the committee, m 1843, caused the following direction to be entered 
in each district book, for the guidance of the teacher : — 

''The object of an examination is to show how much a scholar has learned 
during the term. As it is impossible to recite the whole, we must be contented 
with a specimen. This is to be a specimen, not of what the scholar can recite 
hesty but an avern^e specimen. To ask a few prominent questions, over the whole 
range, which, from frequent repetition, must have been gotten bv rote ; to dwell 
on a few favorite studies, is not to give an average specimen. This can be done 
only by reciting a passage, taken at random, anywhere in the range of what they 
have reviewed, suggested by the committee at the time. 

'* Each teacher, therefore, on calling up a class for examination, will present a 
book to the committee, and take one liim or herself, informing them, at the same 
time, how much the class has reviewed. The committee will then specify a pas- 
sage or passages, for the teacher to examine the class upon, until they are satis- 
fied ; themselves asking any questions, in the mean time, which they may deem 
proper.** 

The committee have followed this course in examinations since that time. It 
has exerted a very mat influence on the thoroughness of teaching. It has cut 
ofiT all hope and all attempts of teachers to prepare their scholars better on some 
passages ttian on others. * * 

Tn district Na 3, the scholars were verv ready on the board, in geography, 
book-keeping and surveying. Under the hand of one of the scholars, a plan of 
sarvey, a leaf of a journal or leger, a state or continent would start into exist- 
ence on the black-board, with great correctness of form and proportions, readily 
embodying any data suggested by any one present There has been an improve- 
ment in the schools generally, in explaining processes and giving reasons. We 
have been more in the habit of giving questions and problems from our own minds, 
rather than books. Until a scholar has got so clear an idea of a rule or principle 
that he can state it on the board, explain it, and apply it to any given case, with- 
out promoting or blundering, he cannot be said to have learned that principle. 
Until he nas done this, it is of no practical use to him in the business or life. It 
is true, but a small portion of all tnat is gone over, is learned in this manner now. 
But we have no hesitation in saying, there has been a decided improvement, in 
this respect, the present season. * * 
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* * The habit of aBraming what is not prored ; of pretending to know what is 
only gaeaaed at; of artfully covering up one's ignorance, is a perpetual school of 
deception. The habit of calculating what part of a lesson will come to one, in 
order to get that part better; of o^iving and receiving hints to help each other over 
places not understood ; of using keys, and printed answers, to get at results, with^ 
out understanding the process, is a perpetual fraud upon the teacher. And when 
one, from childhood, has been schooled to this prevarication, deception and fraud, 
in matters of science and to his own friends, will he forget it, when he goes into 
business and among strangers ? We are of opinion that the habits of incorrect- 
ness, deception and fraud, in their ten thousand forms, in business and social in- 
tercourse, are owing more to this cause than to any other. Much is said, and 
justly, of the want of more direct moral teaching in our schools. This is not the 
worst of it It is the great amount of indirect immoral teaching. The commit- 
tee, therefore, congratulate the town on the great improvement in the schools in 
this respect, already noticed. There is still great room for improvement, and they 
would earnestly call the attention of parents, teachers, committees and pupils 
to it. * • 

We think Physiology ought to be taught more. Man - is the noblest work of 
God, physically. The structure of the human frame, its organs and functions, 
the food, clothes, exercise, and general treatment, necessary to give the grratest 
perfection to the human body, is a science of itself, the most beaptiful ajid inter- 
esting. But when we remember that the health, the usefulness, the happiness, 
nay, the life, of each individual, depend on this Knowledge, reduced to practice, 
the general ignorance on this subject, and neglect of the study, are truly wonder- 
ful. We think this study in our Common Schools should come in after the very 
first principles of language and arithmetic. It is studied in a few of our schools, 
by a very few scholars ; but it ought to be studied by all, before leaving the 
schools, thoroughly ; and then we should not have so many consumptions, distorted 
spines, sickly constitutions, and persons feeble in body and mind. * * 

While upon this subject of schoolhouscs, your committee must express their 
conviction, that, in this respect, we are behind the age. Most of ouri^cboolhouses 
were built some forty years ago, and were, at that time, among the best. But 
there they have stood, and the tide of improvement, for forty years, has swept by 
them. All that has been done is to alter the interior of a few, a little, and patch 
them up, so as to be tolerable. There is not a blind on a schoolhouse in town, if 
we except two or three on the brick schoolhouse. There is not a particle of paint 
on the interior of one, except the Centre. • There is not a foot of play -ground, nor 
a tree around one. They all stand on, and open directly into, the street. When 
the school is out, there is no other place for the scholars but the middle of the 
street, and people must make their way through them, at the ri^k of snow balls 
and bat balls, as they can. One cannot well conceive of a better way of teaching 
children bad manners. There is scarcely a family in town so poor, that its rooms 
are not furnished with paint and carpets, and oflen with blinds. Why should the 
schoolrooms be so neglected ? How much comfort is lost, through a hot summer, 
for want of the single article of blinds ? Either the dark board shutters must be 
closed, and every breath of air shut out, or else there is a whole row of glass 
windows, to permit the scorching sun the whole day to fall upon the heads of the 
scholars, and almost seethe their brains. Your committee would respectfully 
recommend, that there be no more patching up of old schoolhouses ; but, as fast 
as they become untenantable, a lot of land, at least a quarter of an acre, be pur* 
chased, and a schoolhouse erected on the centre of it and finished, inside and out, 
and fitted up according to the best style of modern improvement. The ground 
should be neatly fenced, and ornamented %f^ith trees and shrubs. * * 

School Committee. — BanUlai Frosty ffm. L, Mathtr^ A» G, Fay. 



DRACUT. 

(1844*-5.) Selections raoM Report. * * Most of the teachers employed 
the past year had previously been engaged in teaching, and to this may, in some 
neasure, be attributed the general success that has crowned their labois. * * 
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In r^flectin^ upon the history of the past, and in eontemplating the present 
state of our schools, and the increasing interest manifested for the right educa- 
tion of the rising generation, under me guidance of that Providence that has 
conducted us to our present position, may ive not expect that our fondest hopes 
for the future will be realized ; and may not future generations rise up to bless us for 
our efforts to educate the young, as we bless our fathers, who established and 
transipitted to us the system of Common School education ? 

School Committee. — Jo8eph MerriUy Damd •Abbott, George W, Cobum, 

(1845-6.} Selections from Report. * • It will be seen, by this hasty 
glance at the condition of our schools the year past, that they have not been quite 
so successful in preserving harmony with their teachers, and in continuing the 
term unbroken, as formerly. From various causes, five terms have been broken 
up, and some of them with disastrous results. * * 

The prosperity and usefulness of our schools depend very much upon the se- 
lection of teachers. It is to be apprehended, that the prudential committees are 
not always aware of their responsibleness. They may suppose, that if they find 
a person who will pass an examination before the superintending committee, it is 
all that can reasonably be required of them. But many persons will pass a first 
rate examination in all the requisite branches for Common Schools, and yet be 
wholly unfit for teachers. They may be too young and inexperienced, too igno- 
rant of human nature, too immoral, to be entrusted with the important work of 
guiding the young in the paths of knowledge and virtue. The teachers of our 
children should be persons of keen moral sensibility, should be apt to teach, and 
to teach correctly, by their example, as well as by their precepts. They should 
naturally, or by acquirement, have some adequate skill in this arduous and re- 
sponsible work. The teacher should not, therefore, be selected without the utmost 
caution and inquiry respecting his qualifications. In how many instances has the 
money of the district been worse than lost, on account of partiality for a friend or 
a relative ? All who are called to select teachers, should act from higher motives 
than favoritism, or merely selfish interest. The duty of selecting a teacher of 
any of our Common Schools, is an important one, and let it be discharged with a 
sense of its importance, with discretion, without fear or favor. It may be ob- 
served, in this connection, that it is difficult to find teachers of the right sort 
This is true. • * 

School Committee. — Joseph Merrtll, George W. Mams, Robert Read. 



DUNSTAJJLE. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * It would improve our schools, to 
have more attention paid to the morals of the scholars. * * 

The unjust treatment some of our teachers have received for attempting to 
correct scholars' immoral conduct, calls upon us to make some more efforts on 
this point. 

But your committee do not hesitate to say, that one of the greatest obstacles in 
the way to improvement in our schools, is the bad schoolhouses. * * Full one 
third of the money raised for schooling is no better than thrown away, 
and will continue to be so, till the schoolhouses are what they ought to be. * * 

We confidently hope that since j^ou have repaired your own private buildings, 
improved your iarms, and the furniture of your houses, you will not suffer your 
schoolhouses to remain in the condition in which they now are. * * 

School Committee. — Levi Brigkam, Peter KendaH, Thos. Parker^ Qd, 

(1845>6.) Selections from Report. * * No one thing has done more to 
raise the school in No. 1, than uniting two districts. You may say that they have 
been supplied' with good teachers. We admit they have generally had the best 
Good teachers will generally get such schools. * * 

We submit our report, fully believing that, so long as you feel it important to 
repair joor bridges and walls, to make improvements in your farming uiensile» 
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and the fiirnitnre of your dwelliogs, 700 wUl gim that attention to tbe achoola of 
the town, which their saperlative importance demands. 

School Committks. — Levi Brigkom^ JIiom. Parker^ 2d^ Andrew Sjpaulding, 



FRAMINGHAM. 

(1644-45.) Selsctioit frov Report. * * In two or three districtSi fail- 
ure in government has rendered the winter term little better than useless. The 
committee would avoid any thing like reflection upon what might seem a mere 
result of ill-luck and chance in the choice of a teacher. But we feel the time 
has come, when this thing is no longer to be left to luck and chance. * * 

School Cohmittsr. — E, Temple. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * In this connection, it may be 
poper to state, that your committee think favorably of teachers who have en- 
joyed a course of instruction in the Normal Schools. The teachers from the Nor- 
mal institutions, who have been with us during the past year, (while these schools 
were not on the whole better than some others in the towns,) did nevertheless 
\ exhibit an acquaintance with the practical details of tesching, which won our 
confidence. While their schools were not better than several others, they were 
far above the average. * * 

The Board of Education have recently forwarded to your committee a new set 
of School Registers, of a much larger size, and of a much more convenient form 
than the old ones. These Registers will serve the purpose of keeping the records 
of the schools for several years before they will be filled. It is hoped that the 
prudential committees, in the several districts, will take care <^ them, that they 
may not be damaged or lost in the changes of teachers. * * 

School Committee. — Increase JVI Tarbox. 



GROTON. 

(1844-45.) Selections from Report. * * Your committee are happy to 
state, that of all the persons presented to them, as candidates for teachers, none 
were rejected, although they were subjected to a minute and thorough examina- 
tion, not only in respect to their literary attainments, which we consider of the 
first importance, but also in relation to their skill to mana^ and govern a school, 
which we consider of no less importance than the possession of tiitrary quaUfica" 
Uons. For it is very well known that many a teacher, though possessing a 
knowledge of books, has entirely failed of benefiting his school through a want 
of skill to govern ; and that others, although possessing the foregoing requi- 
sites, have still failed to become good teachers, through the want of an aptitude 
to teach, by which we mean a faculty which some teachers possess, of communi- 
cating their knowledge to their pupils, of making, by frequent explanations, 
familiar illustrations and comparisons, what is abstruse and difficult, plain and 
easv. • • 

'f he reason why the committee were not called upon to perform the unpleasant 
duty of rejecting applicants for the office of school teacher, the last season, may 
be attributed to the stand which they have taken, for a few years past, in relation 
to the qualifications of instructers. No matter what their pretensions to merit 
were, they must pass through \hejuiry ordeal^ — an examination. * * 

Some individuals, from other towns, have presented to the committee numerous 
certificates of their qualifications and also of approbation. Such testimonials, aa 
for as they went, were considered very good; but the committee were not fully 
satisfied with these only, therefore they also must be examined. 

One person, after being examined, did plead her tow most eloquently, ^sayinff 
that she had teached several seasons in otner places, and had teeihed a very good 
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flchool f but the committee fearing she woold give too wnuk ioBtraetion in gntm* 
mar^ could not be induced to grant her a certificate of approbation. 

The same policy which has been pursued, if continued, will, we think, super-' 
sede the necessi^ of performing that most unpleasant du^, the rejection of 
teachers who are incompetent * * 

* * This school does not maintain that standing which its situation and 
privileges seem to demand ; yet we ougllt iptto be surprised, when we take into 
consideration its proximity to the academy, and the disposition of the more influ* 
ential and wealthy portion of the district to send their children to that institution 
instead of the Common School. 

Never can this school obtain a high standing among the schools in town, so 
long as this work of decimation is annoally suffered to continue. Nothing is 
more natural than for children to harbor a feeling of degradation when obliged \o 
attend the town khool^ while their richer associates are permitted to step the 
other side of the road into a building called aeadanv. But this is not alL There 
is not only a withdrawal of the best scholan, but also a corresponding diminution 
of interest manifested by the parents in this school. It is to be hoped the in- 
habitants of this . district will not suffer such a state of things longer to con- 
tinue. • • 

* * We believe that almost always, when a parent goes so far as to keep or 
remove his child from school, he injures that enild by tempting him to justify 
himself, even when he is guilty, by throwing the blame on the teacher, being 
assured that, if he can succeed in so doing, he is safe. Thus it directly encourages 
wilfulness in the child, and fits him to to, not only intractable in school, but to 
grow up a bad member of society. 

The committee believe tiiat parents have an important duty to do in givinff 
their countenance to the teacher, and in cooperating with him in sustaining good 
order and diligence, so long as they continue to emplov him. If they are so 
unfortunate as to have a poor teacher, instead of crushing him by speaking against 
him, and thus causing ha attempts to be an utter failure, they are more &an ever 
bound to sustain him so long as they continue to employ him. If he is indeed so 
poor a teacher that they cannot cooperate with him, let him be dismissed. * * 

* * In some schools we have observed, that the scholan answered questions 
put to them, very readily, of which they seemed to have no definite ideas : as, for 
example, when asked to mention some words containing long or short a, and the 
ready answer is, fate, pain; fat, man. Yet, when called upon to tell the sounds 
of vowels in other words besides those laid down as examples in their spell- 
ing books, they are mute, or answer wrong ; thus showing that they have re- 
peated their lessons over/MiiTO<-/i%e, without making anv practical application of 
their knowledge. Othen seemed never to have learned the charactera attached 
to vowels representing or denoting their different sounds. * * 

* * As the subject of union schools has been discussed and received the 
attention of some persons, we hope this district, with some contiguous ones, will 
take hold of the subject anew, and try to effect an object we think so desir- 
able. • • . 

Your committee have also observed that in some schools whisperinff is tole- 
rated. We are well aware that many people think it a very small affiur bareljr to 
whisper a few times a dav, and would severely censure a teacher for conecting 
a child for such a trivial offence. Yet if such penons would just consider the 
subject, thev would be convinced that it is the occasion of more trouble and con- 
fusion in school than almost all things else put together. It is very contagious ; 
it spreads like wildfire. Permit one whisper, ana it is soon increased a thou- 
sand fold, until it pervades Uie whole schoolroom ; tiien all farther improvement 
is at an end,j^U study stops, and the scholars soon find emplovment more congen- 
ial to their leelinss, sucn as placing pins, swapping jack-imives, talking about 
the last party, or the next sleign nde, or skating frolic, or any thing, in fact, but 
what they were sent to school for. Abolish it, and as their minds must needs 
have employment, they will naturally turn their attention to their books and 
teachers. Let all whispering be entirely suppressed in your schools, and you dry 
up the most prolific source of dirtnrbance and insubordination, and make one 
greod stride towards improvement * * 

10 
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In rektioii to the Belection and employment of teachers, it ia thought that nearly 
one third of our achool money is lost, — wotee than lost, — thrown away, by employ- 
ing incompetent teachers. * * 

* * Parents, by speaking diminutiTely of the teacher, by circulating stories 
derogatory to the character, abilities, skill, &c., of the teacher, have done in 
effect wliat would be the same as putting their hands into their pockets, taking 
tiience their own money and scattaon^^i^to the four winds. It is necessary, in 
order that you receive a full equi^ent for money expended, or, in other words, 
your money's worth, that you cooperate with the teacher and school committee in 
their efforts to improve and elevate your schools. Parent, it is not enough that 
you clothe, supply with books, and send your child to school ; it is not enough 
that you procure a teacher to keep your school, and choose a committee to super- 
intend it; the teacher cannot stand in your place, neither can the committee 
occupy it 

You have duties and obligations imposed on jrou, which can be discharged by 
no one else. Many parents never think of entering^ the schoolroom. They visit 
with becoming regularity their bams, to see if their cattle and pigs are well fed, 
well tended and Uiriftv; their workshops and stores, to make sure that all goes 
prosperously on ; but the schoolhouse, the place to which their children are sent 
to acquire knowledge, form habits and receive impressions, which, good or bad, 
will influence their course through life, — ^to this, a friendly visit is rarely if ever 
paid. ♦ • 

While speaking of the existing evils and obstacles in the way of the prosperity 
of our schools, we would not have it inferred that nothing good could be said of 
them ; for, as a whole, we think thejr are in a progressive condition ; more syste- 
matic and thorough instruction is given, better order observed, and better gov- 
ernment maintained, while a resort to corporal punishment is becoming less fre- 
quent And various other improvements might be specified, which it is not 
necessary here to mention, but which must be apparent to all who frequent ^e 
Bchoolroom. * * 

School Committse. — ffHUard Torrefy Reuben Lewia, 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * In two or three schools, the spirit 
of insubordination, on the part of some laige scholars, was too apparent ; and in 
liie application of wholesome discipline otouco was taken, and near the close of 
the term, they withdrew from their respective schools. And your committee 
would suggest that parents, who are friends to good order, and wish to maintain 
tiie proper authority of teachers, and thus promote the best interests of the 
schools, in cases like the above, may find something which claims their prompt 
and decided attention. * * 

School CouBaTTEE. — WUktrd Tmrey, Jhnoia Samdenon^ JReuften Lewis. 



HOLLISTON. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * Your committee would suggest, 
for the improvement of our schools, 1st, that contention between members of our 
districts should never interfere with our schools. Hostile families, in one dis- 
trict, have almost paralyzed the influence of their winter school for almost half 
a century. In another district, the unreasonable wilfulness of an individual, par- 
tially supported by one or two malecontents, has disturbed its peace, from year to 
year, bursting out like a very small, sputtering volcano. It is believed, that nearly 
all Uie diflSculties in our schools, origmate in this cause. * * 

School Cobimittee. — T, D, P. Stone. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * Your committee are very happy to 
avail themselves of this opportunity to acknowledge, thus publicly, their obliga- 
tions to the several clergymen in our village, for their very kind and efficient 
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ScMNtt CownnB.->Arf Aw^ ^ JV. CtarvMr. 



HOPKINTON. 

(1844^) SkcBGnQns from Rsfokt. * * If a tMetMr, with iiidilfaMiil m* 
qoireaieiilB, 18 pefinhted to entor school JQslts raa^ 

conqiliahed, how loog can we eiqpect thtt iny will sabject thooasdvos to the tioohle 
and e^qienee necessaiy to pr^are them to be good instracten ? We iM that the 
best interests of oar schoob demand that we should be more thorough, critical 
and rigorous in the discharge of this psit of our du^, [the otamination of toaoh* 
ei^£an we have ever yet been. * * 

We are sorry to say, that one great fault was found herei — the practice of re- 
citing, wholly in conceit, in all the classes throughout the school. This method 
will do occasionally to give life and interest to a school, but when resorted to 
constantly, it too often becomes a refuge for dull and idle scholars. * * 

The class of persons just describe, are under the necessity of teaching, (if 
at all,) for a small compensation. They usually come fiom a distance, and wt 
have no means of knowing what their previous character has been, or what the 
influences are to which Uiey have been subjected. True, they have, in their 
pockets, certificates of their good character, acquirements, ^c, but experience 
daily shows that but little reliance can be placed upon such documents. 

The district committee often finds, that by employing one of these itinerant 
teachers, he can have a school of three months in length ; while, if he em- 
ploys one whom he knows, and who has acquired a good reputation, he can have 
but two months. We wish the committee, when lie finds himself in these cIn 
cnmstances, to remember, that two months good school will confer incalculable 
benefit upon the district, while the longer a poor school is kept, the greater the 
injury which will be done. • • 

School Committxe.— ^tUiom F. Effif, Chaa, W. Oq^n, Audin Mwy. 

(1845-6.) Selections feom Report. * * The school committee were 
authorized, the past winter, by a vote of the town, to purchase twelve large maps 
of iHe United States, one for each school. The committee have carried into effect 
this vote, and all the schools in town are furnished with Mitchell's large Map 
and Index of the United States. * * 

We regret to state, that in one or two instances, for the past winter, have pa- 
rents attempted to interfere with the regulations of the school. In one instance, 
a parent so far forgot himself, as to enter the school, and upbraid the teacher for 
correcting his child. * • 

The committee regret to learn, that some parents exhibit opposition to an efil- 
cient system of government Their sensibilities are woundea oy the infiiction of 
necessary correction upon those who are the object of their parental, but ill regu- 
lated affection. Your committee yield to no persons in their opposition to unneces- 
sary and passionate severity on the part of teachers, but it is their firm opinioni 
that misguided tenderness is an evil equally to be avoided. * * 

While most of the schools, for the past year, have made commendable profi- 
ciency, yet some, far more than others. The diversity is to be ascribed, mainlyi 
tothe difference in the ability of teachers. * * 

Your committee are proud of the fact, that the town are now convinced of their 
duty to their children, and are demolishing their old fashioned and dilapidated 
schoolhonses, and erecting in their stead commodious and attractive ones. * * 

Before closing this Re[^rt, we must remind the town, that while their appropria- 
tions for the support of schools are the same they were about ten vears ago, the 
number of our children, between the a^es of four and sixteen, has increased 
more than a hundred, and is annually increasing. Within a very few years, 
ouny towns in this State have more than doubled uieir appropriatioDS for the sup- 
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port of their schools, and now stand near the head of the tabular list prepared hj 
ttie Secretary of the Board of Education of this Commonwealth, while Hopkin- 
ton, not having increased theirs, still remains near the foot * * 

School CoMMiTTBXd — Wiiliam F, EUis, AiuHn ElUry. 



LEXINGTON. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * The extreme youthfulness of 
some of the pupils, in our schools, deserves your notice. A schoolroom, you are 
aware, has no amusements, and, of course, can furnish no tasks for abecedarians, 
because, in their infant ignorance, lesson and recitation are all one ; conseauently, 
no change being provided for the body, nor employment for the mind, they be- 
come a constant tax upon a teacher's patience, care and anxiety. * * We have 
seen, in some schools, these little jots and tittles of humanity, so exceedingly 
small, that a cap or hat placed upon the desk before them, puts them in total 
edifte to the visiter. In one instance, we remember to have seen one of these 
human iotas roused out of a sound sleep to leam the alphabet ; and to the ques- 
tion, *' Well, what is the matter ?" as the little thing was violently sobbing and 
crying, it replied, *' I want to go to sleep." The kind-hearted teacher, inclining 
so far to convert the schoolroom into a dormitory, accommodated the almost in- 
fant with the soothing words, ^ Well, you may go to sleep, after you have said a 
few letters." Your committee would here remark, that deep is a very great Ikn- 
ingf and deserves an introduction into some Common Scnools, as a part of the 
'* onier of exercises," — particularly where the schoolroom has begun to be con- 
verted into a literal nunery of education. 

It certainly, however, can, in no instance, be necessary to send children to 
school barely to learn a, b, c ; there must be another reason for thus mal-treatingf 
infants and perplexing teachers ; and it is found in the wish of many parents to 
have their children ^ out of the way f* but this, surely, does not justify an inter- 
ference with the interests of older children, and, in some cases, the sacrificing 
Che good of a whole school. * * It is truly unfortunate that, in any instance, 
children should have multiplied beyond the parental capabilities of care. * * 
Some future committee, deeply feeling the evils of which your present servants 
complain, may be compelled to call for an appropriation, to add to some of our 
schools the necessary accompaniments of infancy, gewgaws, cradles and nurses. * * 

To one matter, your committee would allude with feelings of satisfaction. It 
is, a successful experiment in employing female instmction for one of the winter 
schools. We would not say, that the success was wholly attributable to the dig- 
nity and excellence of the instructress ; for without doubt, it was partly owing to 
what is highly creditable to the members of that school, and is half the reason 
why we refer to the matter at al], — the self-respect of the pupils, and their desire 
for improvement Having learned, that in two other districts, at least, it has since 
been voted to follow this experiment, your committee would not enlarge on its 
value. Time will show how wise they are, (and your committee believe they are 
indeed wise,) who would commit the young chiefly to female influence. * * 

School Committee. — Charleg M. Bowertf Charles TidtL 

{1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * By referring to past 

reports, your committee find that the amount of schooling for the past year, has 

exceeded that of any previous one. It cannot be questioned, therefore, that we 

are making sure and earnest progress in the cause of education, — a cause which 

' will yield us golden harvests. 

But your committee would do injustice to their own feelings, and prove them- 
selves unworthy the confidence you have reposed in them, if Uiey should speak 
oidy upon the pleasing side ; for, while there are many matters connected with our 
schools, which shoula give us pride and satisfaction, there are many abuses and 
deficiencies which we should labor to remedy. * * 

While upon this subject, your committee wish to say, that they have, whenever 
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il has seemed neeeeeaiy, wained the adiQlara agmioBl kyjiorii^ or deAciiig toy 
thing belonging to the achoolhoneee, or their premises. They would fbither saji 
that they luive mged this matter upon the attention of the teacheis. And th^ 
woold also eall yomr attention to the iact, that those schoolhoiises that have not 
been painted, have received hr more injury than those which have been painted* 
They commend this fact to yoor notice, and muf^BBt, that by painting our schodl- 
hooses, we may prevent moch injoiy and demohtion. * * 

Your committee would also call yoor attention to the rude and bolsteroos be- 
havior of the children in the streets. They are aware that hard study should be 
relieved by healthful exercise, but thev have yet to learn, that insult to the passer- 
by, and such behavior as has at times been witnessed, is healthful exercise. They 
like to see our boys make their recreation jovful and mirthful ; and they regret 
to see them accost the traveller, though a fool or a beggar, with rude and provok- 
inginsult • • 

The thorough education of our children is, and will continue to be, the safe* 
guard of our firee institutions. We may raise armies and build navies,'i-^we may 
girdle our countiy with forts, — but when the general intelligence of the people 
begins to wax low, these strong arms of a nations power cannot maintain and de- 
fend our freedom, our liberty, and our rights. Lexington, renowned in history, is 
known and honored througtiout the civilised world. Our fathers stood first in de- 
fence of the privileges we now enjov. Let their sons always be found foremost 
in the support of those principles which will preserve them unimpaired. 

School Committex. — C. H, Webster^ Jame$ Parker^ Charka JSdd, 



LINCOLN. 

(1844-5.) SsLECTioif raoM Report. * * The fact that in the school-year 
now opening, we lose at least two first rate teachers, because they can get higher 
wages elsewhere, shows clearly the necessity of increasing the school grant 
An additional hundred dollars would probably enable us to secure good teachers, 
and extend the term of each school to four months, — ^for many teachers would as 
willingly keepybur months for a hundred dollars and board, as ihrte for ninety, as 
there is little chance of getting employment for the month of March, — ^the third 
month of a term of tfaree, being considered about equal to the other two, and an 
additional month, at least equal to the third, the teacher of a four months school 
would be able to see and to show a much greater degree of improvement than one 
of three months, — a consideration of no little weight with an ambitious or a con- 
scientious teacher. If we would secure either of these objects, — good teachers 
or lengthened terms, — we must increase the appropriations. 

Lincoln, though small in territory, in population, and in valuation, is, w6 think, 
too proud to march in the rear any when, — certainly, in the march of improve- 
ment, she will not * * 

School Committee. — Mel Wheekr, Amo8 Hagcar, Jonas Smith, Leonard Hoar, 
Cyrus Smiih, 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * We wish we could say as much of 
the Centre. The committee engaged tlie services of a teacher of long, rather 
than of large experience, whose fame had reached us from a distant town, in a 
neighboring state. The report of his former success gave ground for strong 
hopes, which were by no means realized. The result showed, that however true 
it may be that an almanac calculated for a particular meridian will answer for 
any of the adjoining states, it is not true that eveir teacher who can supply all 
the wants of a N. H. school district, is able to satisfy all the requirements of our 
Middle district • * 

« 

School Committee.^^^^ fFheekr, Gregory Stone, Draneii D. Wheeltr, Jamu 
Farrar, Jr. 
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UTTLETON. 



(1844-5.) SxLKCTioifB FEOM RxFORT. * * There are improvements in other 
tfainffs that (greatly aid the comfort, the civilintion and happinesB of man. Why 
notdeaire miprovements, seek them oat and labor for them in our Common 
Schools, and when found, adopt them ? 

We have not yet attained to the full measure of wisdom either in imparting or 
receiving knowled^ More light is yet to come than has yet shone on our oe- 
nig^ted world, to aid in giving to children and youtii that discipline of mind and 
heart which shall best prepare them for a faithful discharge of all the duties of 
life as citizens and Christians. Let us seek new light, and when we find it, walk 
init • • 

In closing their Report, the committee hooe the town will continue to sustain its 
interest in Conmion School instruction. It has been suggested, that it might be 
well to withhold a hundred dollars from the usual grant, pn account of unexpected 
embarrassments into which the town has fallen. The committee have confidence 
that the town will not yield to such evil counsels. 

Since our last Report, several towns, fired with a love of knowledge and a noble 
ambition, have advanced their usual grants, so that Littleton stanoB lower in the 
comparative scale than she did one year ago. Then she maintained an elevated 
and honorable position, ranking among the first fanning towns in the country in 
liberality by gnuitB of money for the support of her Common Schools, — ^the life- 
blood of our republican institutions. 

The town has been much indebted to the success of our Common Schools for 
much of its reputation and prosperity. The committee have been told, and they 
weU know it is a fact, that real estate in this town has been, for the last ten or 
fifteen years, several per cent higher than in the neighboring towns. May not 
one cause be owing to the interest taken in our Common Schools ? If they are 
suffered to languish for want of a generous support, will it not, in the end, affect 
the value of your farms and real estate geneiallv ? What good citizen would 
like to bring up a family of children where the schools were poor and education 
neglected ? Good schools make good morals, — good morals add value to prop- 
er^, as weU as to character. * * 

The committee would suggest the propriety of agents and districts' advising 
and allowing music to be introduced into our schods. A few minutes spent in 
this way will do a great deal towards, harmonizing a school ; it will give vivacity 
and pleasantness to it ; it will improve the lungs and add to the health of the 
scholars. Music is a heaven-born faculty given to us to make us good and 
happy. Shall we not embrace every favorable opportunity to cultivate and enjoy 
the art? • • 

School Committee. — ffUUoan W. WkUe^ J, C Bryant, Jacob G. ^ioi. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * The committee cannot but notice 
with approbation the good behavior, the interest and improvement in their studies, 
which were manifested by the colored members of the school. There were some 
dozen or more, who, by their general neatness and ambition to learn, gave evi- 
dence that they appreciated Uie advantages of social life and loved its unprove- 
ments and remiements. These scholars and their schoolmates appeared on 
perfectly good terms of equality and friendship. Their teacher took great pains 
in aiding them in their studies, and elevating their characters. If this class of 
our poptdation are to be improved and made capable of the rights and privileges 
of freemen, they most be approached in the spirit of those glorious truths of 
divine revelation recorded in the Bible. Of one blood has God made all nations 
for to dwell upon the face of the earth. God is no respecter of persons. Char* 
acter with him, not color, is the test of virtue and merit * * 

Whatever blame may be laid to parents and children for disorderly schools, and 
they must certainly share largely in it, the first great error must be m the teacher. 
The teacher must be the head of the school, its ruler, governor, judge, and, if you 

E lease, king. What is meant is, a teacher must have authority, must exercise it ; 
e must have obedience, and^ if necessary, enforce it ; kindness, affection, reason ; 
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pereoasivenesB fint, penalties and bodily snfferiiigs last The higher and more 
ennobling motives shboid be appealed to before the lower and more debasing and 
mere animal perceptions are addressed. Parents and children wiU submit to 
wholesome authority, and to all wise, reasonable, and judicious means to enforce it 
There may be, there unfortunately are exceptions to this rule ; the exceptiouB, 
however, only prove the rule, * • 

It is an important question, whether the town derives the greatest possible ad* 
vantages from the money so freely granted for the use of the schools. Is it not 
probaole that some plan might be devised, and some arrangements made, whereby 
a more thorough and a more generally diffused education among all our children 
might be obtained, and every family in town have the means of educating their 
sons and daughters for any business, or for any profession, or for admittance at 
any college for nearly the same amount of money they now grant ? Some ten, 
fifteen, or twen^ families may feel as though they could afSrd tiie expense of 
sending their children out of town to obtain a knowledge of some of the hiffher 
branches of education, while some fifty, a hundred, or a hundred and fifty ram- 
ilies, may not thus feel able, or are actually unable to meet the expense. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of dollars, from three to a thousand, are thus annually ex- 
pended for the purpose of getting what our Common Schools ought to afiRnrd,— » 
an education for all the ordinary purposes of life. CkHild the money thus ex- 
pended be added to our Common Schools, or could some difibrent arranffement be 
made of what is now granted, might not a much larger number of chudren and 
youth be benefited ? The committee would respecuuU^ suggest that the town 
choose a large committee to take the subject into consideration, and report at a 
future meeting. * * 

ScHooi. CoioaTTEX.— ^tSiom J9: Wkiie^ Jacob q. EOwL 



LOWELL. 

(1844-5.) Selxctionb from [Printkd] Report. * * We want, in all our 
Public Schools, but we expect more especially in this, a more careful cultivation 
of the fnoimers, and a hxghtr morality. Manners are veiy important ausdliaries in 
the training of the young ; they take a deeper hold, and have a stronger influence, 
than may at first be supposed. To give every one his full share of deference and 
kind offices, to encroach upon no one's rights, and to remember constantly that all 
are children of the same great Parent, as it must create the spirit and feelings of 
a ^enUanan^ so it will do much towards making the good man and good citizen. 

There can be no really excellent schools, unless due attention be paid to 
schoolhouses. Their location, architecture, ventilation, internal arrangements, 
cleanliness, play-grounds, shade-trees, outhouses, &c. must each and all receive 
patient and constant consideration. The requisites of a good schoolhouse and its 
appropriate apparatus, must be subjects of persevering investigation to eveiy per- 
Bon studious to promote the interests of the schools. * * 

Within the last five years, the city have expended on schoolhouses not less 
than 470,000, under the direction of gentlemen who have spared no pains to avail 
themselves of all that was new and valuable relating to this interesting sub- 
ject ♦ ♦ 

It wUl be recollected, that, during the last summer, the large grammar school- 
house, on Middle street, was wantonly set on fire, and property, to the amount of 
915,000 at least, was put in imminent danger. This act, we have the best rea- 
Bons for believing, was committed by a boy in revenge for his detection in pilfer- 
ing a few oranges in the cellar. He was not a member of any Public School, 
nor any of his half-dozen accomplices, and we allude to this mortifying occur- 
rence only for the purpose of calling the attention of our citizens, in tiie most for- 
cible way, to the incalculable evil to which, in our dense manufacturing city, we 
are exposing ourselves, by allowing a class of hundreds, at least, to live and grow 
up among us, as if we had no system of public education. They see not the in- 
terior of a schoolhouse once in the course of a year. We have counted thirty 
At once in a single street, and, great as the mischief already is, it is growing 
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daily. The policy of oar system of Pablic Schools is, to furnish the means of 
education to all, to the poor and to the rich. If the rich man has to contribute 
more for their support man in proportion to the children he can send, he expects 
to find, and does nnd, his indemnity in the improved moral condition of the yooth- 
fbl population around him. Buppose our schools were annihilated, what would 
be tne condition of our population ? Can there be a doubt that the class, above 
aUuded to^ are matnrinff nir the occupation of our almshouses and prisons ? 

Amon^ the causes of pauperism and crime, neg[lect of attendance on the Public 
Schools IS truly said to be second to the baneful influence of the dramrtkop. We 
loin most sincerely and earnestly in the inauiiy of the Secretary of the &)ard of 
education, whether a right to rear up chiloren in a state of ignorance, with all its 
consequent degradation and danger, is one of the inalienable rights of a republi- 
can. * • 

School Comhittsi.— gf^« Blam^hard^ Stedman W. Hcrnksy MOUdoi Park- 
kunti Skamar W. Beardj John O. Greeny Bhamar JL Beard, 

(1845-6.) SsuECTioHS from [PRiJEfTKD] REPORT. * * The judlcious expend- 
iture of the lar^^est appropriation made by the city, amounting to $26,000, ia a 
momentous consideration, but it dwindles mto insignificance in comparison with 
the intrinsic value of a correct moral and inteUectual education to any community, 
but especiaUv to a manufacturing one, where the great problem is to be solved, 
whether ii^e have virtue enough to save us from the moral and physical degrada- 
tion which have overtaken similar pursuits in other places. * * 

Upon a retrospective view of the primary schools, the committee can speak of 
their improvement with great confidence and pleasure. Collectively, their con- 
dition never was better. There are several of them to which we instinctively 
resort whenever we wish to exhibh to strangers our most successful schools. * * 

We would gladly omit the reverse of this picture, but it is not to be concealed, 
that these things can be said of only a part of these schools. * * 

We believe there are good reasons for classifying them, according to merit, as 
in some former years. It publishes their standing not only to the community, but 
to our successors, showing at once where will be needed the greatest amount of 
that oversight and care, which, in the course of their official duty, will bring its 
sure reward. • • 

In the primary schools, the use of slates and black-boards has very much in- 
creased ; in some of them there ia attention to the elements of drawing, each 
affording a fbnd of amusement, banishing an amount of unoccupied time, and giv- 
ing a delightful air of quiet employment to the whole schooL In this particmar, 
the contrast between the past and present is one which we contemplate with great 
complacency. * * 

In conclusion, the committee would remind their fellow-citizens that they feel 
that they have a duty to perform in reference to a large number of children and 
young persons, who are not and never have been members of our Public Schools. 
From toe Abstract of the Massachusetts School Returns, for the present year, it 
appears, that, of the whole number of persons between four and sixteen years of 
age in iheae towns, there attend school, inCharlestown, but 72 per cent ; in Bos- 
ton, 66 per cent ; in Medford, 66 per cent ; in Cambridge, 60 per cent ; in Low- 
ell, 61 per cent 

No language of ours can convey too strongly our sense of the dangers which 
await us from this source. There exist, in our very midst, influences which are 
daily working to deprive us of the benefit of one tlurd, at least, of all our labors 
and expenditures. As certain as children have all the passions of riper years, 
and almost all the propensities; as certain as the habits of early life will stamp 
the character of the man; as certain as, according to the statistics of our estab- 
lishments for the punishment of crime, the ignorant stand tbree times the chance 
to be vicious that the educated do, so certain is it that this city of our hopes has 
an interest in arresting this evil which should arouse every philanthropist and 
Christian. Let, then, the influence of our Common Schools become universal, 
for they are the main pillars of the permanency of our free institutions ; a protec- 
tion from our enemies abroad, and our surest safety against internal commotions. 

School CoumTHtz.'-^Mfur R Brown, SUdman W, HankMf A, JL Mimer^ 
Dredmck Parker, Ji^ O. Green, Mm Wr^hL 
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MALDEN. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [Printeo] Report. * * The district school 
libraries have beea exchanged the past year, giving every district a new library. 
The establishment of these nurseries of learning is a dawn of brighter things for 
our youth. In them, the young scholar will find much to delight and instruct the 
mind. • • 

The committee would not forget to remind the town of the honorable stand 
taken by it, at the annual meeting, March 4, 1844, in raising five hundred dollars 
in addition to what was formerly raised for the support of the Public Schools. 
This will give every scholar between the ages of four and sixteen years about four 
dollars. This is nearly or quite enough to keep the different schools in operation 
most of the year. This may appear to some individuals to be a large amount for 
the support of the Public Schools, though the sum is quite small in comparison to 
what some of the adjacent towns raise for the support of their Public Schools. 
Medford raises $5 43 for every scholar between the ages of four and sixteen 
years ; and Somerville, $7 62, Now if the standing of the Public Schools is in 
proportion to the amount of money raised for their support, (and this rule will 
generally prove true,) how will the Maiden schools compare with the above men- 
tioned towns ? • • 

The Public Schools are taking a higher stand than we have ever known them. 
The march of education is onward ; and shall Maiden stand still ? We owe it to 
ourselves, to our children, to posterity, that a liberal provision be made for the 
education of the young. We ought to manifest a deeper and a constant interest 
in the education of our children. We must stimulate and encourage them to 
greater exertions, and then we shall soon see our schools taking a higher stand. 

School Committee. — ^cdhan Drenckj Chauneey Goodrich, John Codtaon, 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * In submitting the annual Re- 
port, the school committee are gratified that they^can report an increasing inter- 
est in the success of our schools. Never were the different districts more alive 
to the subject of education. Much more is said respecting the «tate and condi- 
tion of the Public Schools. Parents are beginning to think it is a subject of vast 
importance to their children. Every district is eager to have its own school the 
best And, with this state of things, your committee feel assured that the good 
work of educating the children must go on. * * 

School Cobumittee. — Nathan tVenchj John Cookaon. Chauncey Goodrich, 



MARLBOROUGH. 

(l844-i5.) Selections from Report. * * The town is now furnished with 
^ood schoolhouses. Every district has been provided with a commodious build- 
ing; and in several, if not all of them, we now have the pleasure of witnessing 
that excellent appendage, so necessary to the health and spirits of master and 
scholar, a vtTiHlaior. No public building without a ventilator is complete. * * 

In some of our schools, numbers of the scholars leave before the school is fin- 
ished, some a day or two, others, a week or two weeks before the close. In three of 
our winter schools, if we mistake not, 61 scholars who had attended during the 
winter were absent from the closing examination. We pretend not to be able to 
account for this great falling oflT. We know not the cause ; still, the impression 
upon our minds is, that, in some cases certainly, scholars leave school just before 
the end of the term, for no higher or better purpose than to dodge the examina- 
tion. If this be the object of the absentees, is it not to be deeply regretted ? Is 
it not wrong ? Cannot parents do something, yea, much, to discountenance, and 
finally to do away with this hurtful practice ? A custom of this sort disheartens 
the teacher, tends to disappoint the hopes of parents and committee, and inflicts a 
serious injury on the school, its prosperity and character. * * 

The inhabitants of this town, many of them, it may be, think we are already 

11 
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doing all we are able, and, therefore, all we shoald do, for the support of the Pub- 
lic Schools. But is this so ? Permit us to institute a few inquiries on this sub- 
ject Somerville, in this county, appropriated $7 62 for each child between the 
age of 4 and 16 years belonging to die town. This is the highest appropriation, 
according to the Graduated Tables made in the Commonwealth. The lowest is 
made by the town of Richmond, in Berkshire county, which is only $i 03 for 
each child between the above mentioned ages. 

Recording to the table just named, Marlborough appropriates $173 for each 
child between the ages of 4 and 16 years belonging to the town. This is, we 
believe, the smallest sum for each scholar in any town in this county except two, 
viz., Hopkinton and Townsend. Marlborough stands the 234th town in the 
State ; that is, there are, of the 308 towns in the Commonwealth, 233 that make a 
higher appropriation than this town, while there are not far from 70 which are 
hMnd this in taxinep themselves for the support of schools. 

Some towns, wiUi smaller resources than oura, appropriate some hundreds of 
dollars more than we do for this worthy object, — the cause of education. 

We have not instituted this comparison between our own and other towns for 
the purpose of casting the least reproach on any town herein named, but by pre- 
senting these facts, we hope we may be provoked to good works, even to better 
works than we have yet performed. * * 

To the security of a republic, and to the stability of our free institutions, what 
can be of greater moment than the virtue and intelligence of the rising genera- 
tion ? Parental love, patriotism, humanity, religion, unitedly demand that money, 
to be applied for the intellectual and moral culture of the young, should be be- 
stowed with a liberal band. • * 

* * If it be a great work to bring our schools up to what they should be, it 
requires many hands to do it, and strong hearts to unite in the noble enterprise. * * 

School Committee. — WUlioan Monty WiUiam F. Barnard, Levi Bigdaw^ Jr. 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * At the request of the 
committee, an effort was made by the teachers to banish the habit of whispering, 
and all communication of scholars with each other in school hours. In most of 
the schools a record was kept, more or less complete, of all the instances of whis- 
pering which came to the knowledge of the teacher, or were reported by the schol- 
ars. The result of this effort was a great reduction of the amount of whispering 
in the schools, and a proportionately more rapid progress in their studies. In sev- 
eral districts, the names of a considerable number of scholars were reported at the 
closing examination, who had not whispered once during the quarter. * * We 
are aware that, by many, whispering is regarded as a sort of necessary evil in 
schools, which, though often inconvenient and vexatious, cannot be wholly got 
rid of. Some good teachers, we know, are accustomed to allow it within certain 
limits, and only check it when it tends to excess. We cannot agree with this 
view or practice. In every degree of it, we look upon it as an evil interfering 
with the good order and the best interests of the school. Nor do we regard a 
reform in this respect as impracticable. The experience of the past season con- 
firms us in the belief, that, with proper efforts, it may be done away. If permitted 
at all, it will be difficult to set any limit to the indulgence. As in the case of in- 
toxicating drinks, we apprehend Uiat total abstinence will be found easier than 
moderate indulgence. * * 

We have felt, in visiting these schools, that they were doing a good work, and 
doing it well. We flatter ourselves that, in some respects, there has been a prog- 
ress, an improvement upon the schools of former years. There has been a de- 
gree of thoroughness in the instruction given which we have not been accustomed 
to find, and a promptness, interest and intelligence, on the part of the scholars, as 
gratifying as it is rare. There has, in general, subsisted that mutual good un- 
derstanding and kindly feeling between teachers and pupils, so necessary to the higlr- 
est welfare of the schools, and which makes the task of school government com- 
paratively easy and pleasant The authority of the teacher is thus respected, and 
ffood order maintained, without any of those severe measures of discipline, which, 
m the last resort, are sometimes necessary as a less evil than insubordination and 
anarchy. * * 
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A poitkNi of the teadieny bdh in the ammiier and winter ^naiten, hste fpinm 
some moiml ioBtnictioa in tibeir arJiooiw, This has met tlie endie tppiobetion of 
the committee, as we cannot doabt it will that of the town. Bf a wise law of the 
CommoQwealtii, aU mdantm iostmction is prohibited in schools. If it were not 
ankwiiil, we aboold hold it to be inexpedient and improper. Bnt there can be 
no objectioti to the inculcation of the great principles of moral doty ai»d viitue 
which all recognise as of binding aoihonty. The Ten Commandments, the Loord^ 
Pnyer, and the Sennon on the Mount, can be objected to by no one as contun- 
ingany thing sectarian, and we shall be glad to see them taught in aU theschoolB. 
It coald not fail to be piodoctive of saluteiy resolts. * * 

A few weeks since, a case of insnbordination occorred in district Na 9, calling 
for the interposition of the committee. A boy was reported to us as having been 
repeatedly disobedient and insolent to his teacher, — as guilty of the habitual use 
of profime and obscene language, and as exercising, throuffh his bad example, a 
peniicious influence upon the school The means employed by the teacher to re- 
claim him were without avaiL We felt that our duty in the case was clear. The 
authority of the teacher must be sustained, and your committee were unanimous 
in the opinion, that the circumstances of the case both justified and demanded 
that the offender should be expelled firom the school for the remainder of the 
season. Accordingly, a statement of the case, containing a catalogue of the 
ofieoces committed by the boy, and the decision of the committee thereon, was 
made, in writing, and read by the committee in the school, and the ofiender was 
formally forbidden to attend the school during tiie remainder of die winter. The 
following is a copy of the statement referred to, omitting the name of the boy. 
" Whereas A. B. has been guilty of repeated acts of misconduct, and has mani- 
fested a spirit of insubordination plainly inconsistent with the peace, good order, 
and welfare of the school, especially in the following respects :^ 

1. Repeated disobedience to his teacher; 

2. Insulting and abusive language to his teacher ; 

3. Profane swearing ; 

4. Disorderly and violent behavior ; 

and whereas, such disorderly and immoral conduct, on account of its aggravated 
nature and pernicious consequences, deserves serious and public reproof, it is 
hereby unanimously ordered, by the inspecting school committee, that tiie said A. 
B. be and hereby is expelled from the schools of this town the present winter." 
We have never for a moment doubted that it was our duty to take this course. 
We feel confident that we shall be sustained in it by the deliberate judgment and 
the good sense of the inhabitants of the district and of the town. A school, in 
which insubordination and anarchy reign supreme, so far from being a blessing, 
is a nuisance to any community. No parent, who regards the true welfare of his 
children, can be willing that they should disregard the authority of their teacher, 
or that they should attend a school where the authority of the teacher is habitually 
disregarded by others. It is the duty and the interest of evenr parent and friend 
of good order to sustain teachers in maintaining their rightful authority, and, if 
they omit to do so, their own children will be the sufferers. *^ 

All the towns in this county but two, make larger appropriations than we do, in 
proportion to the number of scholars.' We are behind all the towns around us. 
Having the means of paying larger wa^es, they will have the advantage of us in 
the selection of teachers. It is natural that teachers should prefer to go where 
their services will be best appreciated and rewarded. We shall have to wait till 
other towns are supplied, and make our selection from such as may remain. In 
the Graduated Table, prepared by the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
showing the comparative amount of money appropriated by the different towns in 
the State for the education of each child in the town between the ages of four 
and sixteen years, of the 308 towns in the State, Marlborough stood, last year, tlie 
245th, having sunk 11 in the scale since the preceding year. Should the town 
appropriate $1500 this year for the support of the schools, it would probably still 
be below the average of all the towns in the State. No man who has children to 
educate will ever be the poorer for voting and paying a liberal school tax. Those 
who have not chDdren will yet participate in the general benefits of education to 
ft community. 

In concluding this Reporti your committee woold express the hope that the in- 
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babitanUi of this town may be animated by the spirit of improvement which is 
abroad. Be not content to lag in the rear ranks of this onward progress. Press 
forward to the van. You are favored, beyond most other communities, with the 
comforts and conveniencies, as well as the necessaries of life. Remember that, 
in the present a^e, nothing is more indispensably necessary to the rising genera- 
tion than a good education. You have a fertile soil, and you know how to culti- 
vate it Take care that the minds of your children be not the only waste and un- 
cultivated spot about you. You are, it may be, amassing wealth for those who 
may survive you, — yet, accident, or misfortune, or the dements may rob them of 
their inheritance. But a good education is a legacy which cannot be filched or 
squandered, and of which accident and misfortune will only enhance the value. 

School CoifMiTTEE. — Horatio •^Iger, Gtorge E, Day, 



MEDFORD. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — ^«t- 

andtr Gregg, C. Stetson, H. BaUou, 2d, George W. Boncorth, George T. Goodwin, 
H. JL SmSh, A. R. Baker. 

(1845-6.) Selections FROM [Printed] Report. * * Many of the commu- 
nity are not only in haste to get their children into a school, but no less in haste 
to get them through its studies. The^ cannot wait for the slow growth of the 
mind. They are unwilling to allow time for a sound, thorough training of the 
faculties. They measure the progress of the pupil, not by what he has actually 
done, or acquired power to do, but by the quantity of ground he has gone over, — 
to have passed through a book, however superiiciallyj being enough. They do not 
care to inquire whether he understands principles, and is able to use them. 

This impatient spirit acts oflen upon the children and upon their teachers. The 
latter are tempted to neglect that frequent revision of their studies and patient 
drilling in elementary principles, by which alone sound knowledge can be ac- 
quired. By a system of sham education they may become more popular with un- 
intelligent persons, in proportion as they are less faithful to the minds of the 
scholars. • * 

When a scholar is absent from his class, he loses not simply the studies of a 
day or a week, but a part also of his capacity to understand and master the les- 
sons which he must afterwards go over. The chain which binds the different 
parts of knowledge into one whole, is broken, and he cannot reunite the links. 
He has missed some of the principles which are essential to his future progress. 
Especially is this the case in arithmetic, and all those branches of education into 
which the science of numbers enters. 

These frequent absences are, moreover, most injurious to the school. They 
lower the standard of recitation and the tone of scholarship. The pupils who are 
often absent, and, when present, go through their exercises in a slovenly manner, 
discourage and keep back the better ones who are constantly at their post. The 
movement of the class is a compromise between those who get their lessons and 
those who do not. And often the parents of these laggards are the very persons 
who complain loudly of the inefficiency of the schools. * * 

School Committee.-— C. Stetson, A. Gregg, Henry F. Ted, Horatio A. Smith, 
C. V, Bemis, Amos Hutchings, George W. BosworUu 



NATICK. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * The great thing to be gained is, 
to have the child form a correct estimate of the importance of knowledge or edu- 
cation ; and this is to be done, not by simply telling him once or twice, or a score 
of times, that it is thus important, but it must be secured by having him breathe 
an atmosphere at home that shall be im pregnated with this idea. There may be 
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exceptions, but this is the general rule. In what their parents say, — in what they 
do, — in the efforts they put forth, — in the sacrifices they are willing to make, and 
in the solicitude they manifest, the children of a family should have the great 
idea impressed on their minds, that, of all things connected with this world, edu- 
cation is the most important. And thus it will be, if that idea appears prominent 
in the general course of conduct and remark observed at home. Indeed, in- 
stances are not uncommon where this single ruling thought has completely taken 
possession of the children of rude and obscure homes, and so powerfully affected 
them, that, notwithstanding all the disadvantages of obscurity and poverty, they 
have reached forth, and that successfully, for the highest rank and the most eligi- 
ble stations in society. If the history of the most distinguished and successnil 
men in our country could be read, it would be found, that many have sprung from 
families in the humbler walks of life, — but they were families in which the great 
and true idea was entertained, that it is the '* mind," not wealth, " that makes the 
man," and that '* knowledge is power." And the process is by no means myste- 
rious or unphilosophical. * * An individual, tlie other day, somewhat distin- 
guished for his economy and thrift, bought for his infant son, as a plaything, a 
miniature '* saving's bank," in order that he might early learn to save. It was, 
probably, a needless labor, for that child would undoubtedly have soon learned 
that lesson from what he would have observed in his father's conduct, language 
and plans, — in his fears and in his hopes, — for all these would have breathed forth 
the sentiment, that wtalih shovid be the great object of search. Now, this is jnst the 
aid that education and knowledge demand. They need to have the tone of con- 
versation and effort, in tho family, of such a character that the child insensibly 
imbibes the true idea upon the subject. And the circle of influences thus acting 
upon the children, will re-act upon the parents ; and it will become a thing of 
course that every thing will be provided for a prompt and uninterrupted attend- 
ance upon school ; that children will have suitable books, and they will also man- 
ifest a good degree of interest in the progress of their studies ; while an occa- 
sional visit during the term and at ** examination," will not only cheer both 
teacher and pupil in their labors, but also make them appreciate more fully the 
responsibility resting upon them. * * 

* * Committees are only good in their place. They cannot do the work 
of others, nor can they make amends for the failures of others. They cannot 
learn for the scholar, teach for the teacher, or occupy the parental relation for 
parents. If these fail, there is nothing that can make amends for their failure. 
But they can help. They can cooperate with parents and teachers, and, in their 
' sphere, can do much to advance the cause of popular education. * * 

School Cohmittee. — Samuel Hunt, Thomas B, Gannet, Alfred Greenwood, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Your committee would have been 
much gratified could they have seen the example, set in district No. 3, followed 
and extended even further by others, in the introduction of maps, globes, charts 
and diagrams. 

Every one, in any degree conversant with schools, must be aware that there is 
much learned at school which is merely mechanical, merely learned by rote, and 
which is soon dissipated and lost ; while the introduction of what we have named 
en^ges the attention, furnishes a practical demonstration, and leaves impressions 
and results which remain in after years. The expense, divided among the mem- 
bers of a district, would be but inconsiderable, — trifling in comparison with the 
incalculable advantage accruing to the younsf. * * 

By an examination of the Graduated Tables, showing the comparative amount 
of money appropriated by the different towns in the State for the education of 
each child between the ages of four and sixteen years, it appears, that, for the 
years 1843-4, this town stood 179; for 1844-5, 204. Its relative position among 
the towns in this county, by the last Returns, was 43, there being but four towns 
below it. Your committee would leave this consideration without note or com- 
ment, merely appealing to the citizens themselves, and asking, if, when further 
appropriations could be expended to great advantage, they are willing to stand so 
low in the scale of graduation p * * 

School Commiit££. — Thomas B, Gannet, Alfred Greenwood. 
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NEWTON. 

(1844-5.) Sklection from Rbpo&t. * * Another difficalty with which most 
of our schools have had to contend, is, the want of better seats and desks. A. 
remedy, sarely, should be applied to this evil. In Newton, we are, in this respect, 
behind the time. Some of the houses have been in so poor repair, that, in severe 
weather, it was difficult for the scholars to be made comfortable. This was the 
case particularly in the Gentry district That schoolhouse is utterly unfit for 
a winter school. Some of our schoolhouses also have had too little room, as that 
in the North district 

Most of our schoolhouses are badly ventilated, or not at all. Your committee 
have often found the atmosphere of the schoolroom exceedingly oppressive. In- 
deed, after sitting an hour, we have marvelled that the teacher has succeeded so 
well, both in the instruction and management of his school ; for, to say the least, 
it was utterly impossible for any body either to study or to impart instruction, 
under such circumstances, vigorously. 

Your committee are also impressed with the necessity of better accommodations 
for furnishing water for the use of the schools. In most cases, it seems to us im- 
portant, if not in all, that there should be, near the schoolhouse, a well for the use 
of the school. * * 

School Committee. — Lyman Gilbert^ W. BushneU, Ebenezer Woodward, 

(1845-^.) Selections from Report. * * While other schools have had 
their difficulties with which to contend, this, the East and Centre schools, have 
had another that is not common to all. It cannot reasonably be doubted, that the 
presence of the older and more advanced pupils is of sreat importance to the prog- 
ress of the younger classes in school. They raise uie standard and set high the 
mark at which their juniors should aim; and it cannot be doubted that the 
younger are greatly stimulated by the example and progress of the older and 
more advanced. Hence it always operates unfavorably upon the district school 
to take out of it the best scholars ; for, by such a measure, the imitative principle 
in the younger is weakened, or has nothing to excite it Emulation has fewer 
and weaker inducements, and the consequence almost unavoidably is, that there 
is less interest and less progress in the school. * * 

The select schools in the vicinity take away their most forward scholars, while 
they leave the a-b-c-darians and otner small scholars to constitute the schools. * * 

School Committee. — W. BushndL 



PEPPERELL. 

(1844^.) Selections from Report. * * In this country, the actual ruler 
is the public mind. It is opinion, — ^the will of the people. And this remark holds 
true, notwithstanding the written constitution and the laws are declared to be the 
great charter of liberty. These instruments, however perfect, and to whatever 
extent they may embody the great principles of civil freedom, are, and always 
will be, subjected to different constructions. They will be made to bear this or 
that meaning, according to the public sense of right or expediency, for the time 
bein^. And whenever the power and the wish to set them aside altogether coex- 
ist, uiey will be set aside. 

This then shows, that the ^reat executive head in all our temporal affairs, is 
not a written nor an unwritten law ; it is not a man nor a body of men. It is the 
mind, the will, the invisible spirit, the inner man, uniting in sympathy with others 
of similar impulses. It is the union of many minds, the aggregate of many wills, 
condensed and embodied, and ruling with a power like that of the Almighty, so 
far as that it is invisible and irresistible* 

This, then, fellow-citizens, is our rtUer^ — a ruler to whom we must submit — 
Right or wrong, public opinion is the law of the land ; it is the ruler of the land ; 
and it is omnipotent Now, this being so, it follows, as a startling consequence, 
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that American citusens may just as really IWe mider a deapotiflm, as any people 
on earth. Suppose that yon made no proyision for the education of the young; 
suppose that all the youth of this extensive and happy country, were permitted to 
grow up in ignorance as great as that of the childien of Central Africa ; would 
it avail any 3ung that you had good laws and a glorious constitution ? Nothing 
at all I They would not be appreciated, and could not be enforced. The popu- 
lar taste, feeling and will, would be fanciful, unsettled and uiyust ; and the ruling 
spirit of the people would, of couise, be as tyrannical as that of any single man 
equally ignorant. It is our national boast, that all power iaqf the people, and m 
the people, but you perceive that, in order to diis being any real ground of boast- 
ing, the people must be educated. And where is this education to come from ? 
From our Public Schools. They, arthey have been rightly called, are the Col- 
leges of the people. If they fail to furmah this education, then the mass of our 
youth must grow up ignorant and undisciplined, and no more qualified to assume 
the responsible duties of American citizens, tluun were the children of the aborig* 
ines who once lived upon our soil. 

Such is the importance of our Free Schools. They are the teachers of our 
rulers. They are, in a considerable degree, to determine the character of the 
next, and all coming ages ; and when we think of the position which the Ameri- 
can people hold among the nations of the earth, of the influence they exert, and 
are destined to exert, upon the civil and social condition of the world, we can 
scarcely refrain from extravagance in speaking of the Public Schools. . If we 
have a patriotic regard for the true interests and glory of our country, for the per- 
manence of popular institutions, for the happy result of the great experiment of 
self-government now in progress in our land, our schools must be fostered with a 
jealous care. They are our chief means of promoting the intellectual and moral 
character of the whole people, and of those especially in whose hands power is 
hereafler to be entrusted. * * 

Why is it, we would ask, that an instructer in the city is sometimes celebrated 
as being remarkably successful ? In many such cases, the effect is put for the 
eauae. He is suecesaful because he is ceUkrcAedy and not celebrated because he is 
successful. That is, his school, by a variety of circumstances, becomes an ob- 
ject of public remark and resort His scholars feel themselves put not only upon 
their good behavior, but their ^ood exertions too. They are stimulated, and really 
accomplish great things. But is there any thing unusual about the teacher ? No ; 
our teachers are as able as he. Is there any unusual talent in his scholars ? No ; 
our children are as bright as they. How happens it, then, that thai school makes 
so much noise in the world, while, in regard to ours, the noise is generally within 
its own walls ? The reason is just here : there is a correct public sentiment in 
regard to the city school, while, alas ! for ours, they are not sufficiently noticed to 
bethe subject of a sentiment Yes, fellow-citizens, as lovers of your country, 
and lovers of our own children, a great deal remains for you to do, to make these 
schools what they may be, and should be. Your money will not make them so ; 
the law will not make them so ; vour various school committees will not make 
them so; your instructers, faithful though they be, cannot make them so. They 
must have a deep, all-pervading public sentiment, — a sentiment in which patriot- 
ism and parental affection are combined, — a sentiment that shall encourage the 
young '}fk their ascent to the temple of knowledge, — a sentiment that shall stimu- 
late and aid the teacher, by an appropriate respect and sympathy. Let your 
schools be regarded as a great public concern, about which no degree of solici- 
tude can be unnecessarily ^reat Let them not be associated in your minds with 
the dulness, idleness and obstinacy of children, and the drudgery and petulance 
of teachers. Think rather of the great idea embodied in the school system, — the 
growth of the soul. Think of its ^reat design^ — ^the preparation of the young for 
their future stations in life ; — and l£en remember, that upon you, individually and 
collectively, it depends whether this idea shall become a reality^ and this design a 
reauU. 

School Committee. — Charka Babbidge. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Intimately connected with the 
evil already descanted upon, is, toant of punduality. There is oflen a want of 
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punctuality on the part of many pupils, who are somewhat re^lar in their 6ta\y 
attendance. If the da^$ have no complaint to allege a||fainst them, the hours have 
a serious one. The too conbmon habit, in which many are allowed, of droppings 
into the school a half an hour or an hour after its commencement, is an evil or 
scarcely less magnitude than the one already set forth. It is needless to say, that 
the repeated turning of the door upon its hinges, and the heavy tread of some 
tardy boy towards his vacant seat, disturbs the whole school, and seriously injures 
the progress of the punctual. Would it not operate for the advantage of all our 
schools, to have the rule obtain in them, that, if any pupil cannot be present at 
the proper time for the opening of the school, he must wait for the next session of 
the school ? The baleful influence of this dilatory habit, is not spent entirely 
,upon that very impressible class there in the schoolroom. It not only annoys the 
school, and prevents the progress it might otherwise make; but the evil becomes 
permanent, and affects the transactions of a whol^ subsequent life. The lad, who 
IS always half an hour too late at school, will always be half an hour too late 
through life; and should the misfortune occur, that he should become a man of 
influence among his fellow-citizens, business will always be compelled to wait for 
his half hour to expire, before it can move on. There are far too many of these 
easy gentlemen in society already, who are willing to show their consequence by 
compelling others to wait for them. Our schools should not be allowed to manu- 
facture any more of them. If we could harness some ** iron horse" to these tardy 
gentlemen, and thus bring them up with the world, and then prevent their propa- 
gation in our schools, it would be one of the greatest temporal blessings ever con- 
ferred upon the world. 

Our children are sent to school as much to contract, or to confirm, good 
habits, as to learn the multiplication table. Among the most important habits, is 
that oi fmnctualiJtu. No where can this be more firmly incorporated into the char- 
acters of youth than at school. Every schoolroom should be furnished with an 
accurate clock, which should keep the true time, and not the time of those five 
hundred miles west of us, as some teachers regulate their time to accommodate 
the tardy ones. The teacher should be one who is accdstomed to have a time 
for every thing, and to do every thing in its time. The school should be opened 
when the index of the clock points to the time assigned. That minute should 
find every pupil in his place, and the rap of the teacher, or the sound of his bell, 
should at once reduce all to order. All the exercises of the school should then 
go forward by the clock, each pupil knowing precisely at what time he will be 
called upon for each exercise. This may appear to some like extreme exactness 
and precision. But is not all nature precise and exact in her operations, and 
should not we be taught by her wisdom and symmetry ? Are not all our golden 
moments, which bring with them, and carry from us, our invaluable privileges, 
exact and precise in their succession ? Does not each bring with it a required 
duty ? And should not we be as exact and precise in performing these duties ? 
Moreover, the spirit of the age requires these habits. It is often remarked, that 
" this is an age of steam." Men must be awake and ready at the moment, or the 
world is away from them before they are aware of it It will not now wait for 
their consequential motions, nor cJUr napa ; and it indeed is suflSciently ludicrous 
to be seen, in our days, running after the cars, * * 

We will venture to close our Report, by gently hinting to the town, that, in the 
*'* Graduated Table," published by the State, showing the comparative amount of 
money appropriated by the different towns in the State, for the education of each 
child in town betwten the ages of four and sixteen years, the rank of our town 
is considerably lower down in the scale than we would like to see it Our num- 
ber is not 1, nor 2, nor 20, but 147 ! We are behind most of the towns around 
us. Dunstable, Ashby, Groton, Shirley, Tyngsboro', Littleton and Acton, are 
all before us, — some of the last much before us. We grant only $2 17 for each 
child in town between the ages of four and sixteen years, while Somerville, which 
stands No. 1, grants $7 62. Might it not be well, then, for the town to show its 
liberality, and to add a new grace to its name, by making for its children a more 
generous grant ? This suggestion, with the foregoing, is respectfully submitted. 

School Committee. — D. Andrews. 
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READING. 

(1844-5.) Selection r ROM Report. * * The repatatioii and progress of 
schools depend essentially upon the conduct of the larger popils. They can do 
much to promote harmony and order, or they can soir the seeds of disaffection, 
disorder and discord. Let all indications of impropriety in the deportment of 
those who, by their age and attainments, exert a controlling influence over their 
associates, and who ought to exhibit a worthy example to Uieir younger school- 
mates, receive the timely reproof of an indignant community. Let them be warn- 
ed of their disgraceful and ruinous course, and let none complain of the process 
by which they are taught obedience and subordination. * * 

School ComnTTEE.— ^oAn BatehtUkry Jr^AaronPidteUyE, W. Mm. 

(1845-6.) SsLECTions from [Printed] Report. * * Thelawof the Com- 
monwealth requires all instructers of youth, to impress upon the minds of their 
pupils, the principles of patriotism, virtue and piety ; but public opinion and pub- 
lic utility preclude them from intruding into the schools, under Uieir care, the 
peculiar sentiments of any political party or religious sect Diversity of senti- 
ments should not be suffered to disturb the harmony, or interrupt the friendship of 
those who Qnter the temples of science in search of truth. In a community of 
various opinions, persons cannot expect always to have instructers of their own 
particular sect or party. To oppose them, if meritorious, merely for entertaining 
different opinions, upon subjects disconnected with the duties of their profession, 
will produce a partial or total failure, and be disastrous, if not fatal, to mental ^and 
moral improvement * • 

The teacher being selected, four parties have important duties to perform. The 
school committee, the teachers, the scholars, and the parents. If either fails, there 
will be a deficiency. The superintending committee must act wisely, and direct 
discreetly. The teachers must devote all their attention to advance the interests 
of their schools. They must conduct impartially, instruct with fidelity, and gov- 
ern with ability. The scholars must be docile, studious and attentive, or all will 
be lost Parents must encourage and sustain the teachers, exert a restraining 
and salutary influence over the scholars, and show themselves in earnest for the 
improvement and best interests of their children. * * 

Society have an interest in the education of youth, and have a right to re- 
quire it 

No man has a right to let loose a ferocious beast, to endanger the lives of chil- 
dren and men. No man has a right to create a nuisance in the vicinity of his 
neighbors, to disseminate the elements of disease and death among them. 

No man has a moral right to train up his children in ignorance and vice, to prey, 
like tigers, upon the property, character, and lives of their fellow-men. 

School Committee. — John Batchdder, Jr.y Aaron Pidtett, Ephraim W. AUeiu 



SHERBURNE. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * The school in ward 6 has been 
kept, both in summer and winter, by a female teacher ; and it is the opinion of 
your committee, that the scholars have made as much progress as they would have 
done under a male teacher for the same time. The wages and board of the 
teacher were $13 per month. The wages and board of a male teacher in the 
same school, the preceding winter, were $25 per month. The last winter the 
school was kept four and a half months, at an expense of $58 ; had a male 
teacher been employed, at an expense of $25 per month, the school would have 
been kept but two and a half months. Here the advantage of employing a 
female teacher is very apparent, inasmuch as there was a gain of two months 
schooling in one winter. 

At the present day, it will not be difficult to procure female teachers fully 

12 
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competent to teach any of the branches taught in onr innter schools ; and the 
committee believe it would be advisable for the small districts to employ female 
teachers in the winter. * * 

Districts 1 and 2 formerly composed one district The committee would sug- 
gest a plan of making three schools out of these two districts, in the winter,— one 
to be composed of scholars, nine or ten years of a^e and upwards, to be kept in 
the town-hall, by a male teacher., — ^the younger children to be under the care 
and instruction of female teachers, in the schoolhouses. By this plan, the elder 
scholars would enjoy all the advantages of a hiffh school ; and the younger schol- 
ars, the number in each school being considerably diminished, would have greater 
advantae^ than they could have without this arrangement. Upon this plan each 
of the uree schools may be kept as long as each of tlie two have been, without 
any additional cost The aggregate time the schools were kept in these two dis- 
tricti, the last winter, was seven months ; cost of wages and board, 0Zd per 
month, — amount, $203. The whole number of scholars in the two districts was 
109. If 45 were put under the care of a male teacher, then 64 would be left to 
be divided between two females. If the male teacher should keep three and a 
half months, which is about as long as the winter school has been kept in either 
district, at 030 per month for wages and board, — which is the largest sum paid in 
either of these districts, the last winter, — ^the amount would be $105. And if 
each of the other schools should be kept three and a half months, at $14 per 
month for wages and board, which is the highest sum paid in either district for 
wages and board, the last summer, the amount would be $96, which being added 
to $105, makes $203, — precisely the amount of wages and board for Sie two 
schools, the last winter. But it is probable that go^ female teachers could be 
obtamed for a less cost than $14 per month. This was the highest sum paid in any 
district for female services the last summer ; and this, in only one district The 
average of the wages and board of female teachers, the last year, was $12 25 
per month. If the plan here suggested should be adopted, the number of schol- 
ars in the females schools would probably not exceed three fourths the number 
tiiat have attended the summer schools in these districts. The aggregate of both, 
the last summer, was 84. 

We believe the adoption of this plan would be attended with many and great 
advantages to all the children, which will readily occur to every one who atten- 
tively considers the subject If the education of the young is important, — and 
that it is of the highest importance, both to the individual and the community, 
none will deny, — then it is important to make the best use of the means we have, 
for the attainment of this object, and to adopt and pursue such plans, as will give 
us the greatest amount of instruction for the expense we incur. 

School Committee. — Edmund Dowse^ Amoa Clarke, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Rarely has an individual, who 
has been placed under the influence of our Common Schools, and felt their 
power, paid the forfeit of his life or liberty to the violated laws of his country. 
The moral power of intelligence was distinctly seen, in the vista of forthcoming 
ages, by those hardy sons of religious freedom who first raised the voice of prayer 
and thanksgiving on these our own New England shores. Tluy established the 
basis on which rests the general diffusion of knowledge in this Commonwealth. 
They tried the experiment of popular education, connected with civil and reli- 
gious libertv ; and the success of the experiment has been as complete as the 
scale, on which it has been tried, permits. * * 

Your committee can but congratulate you on the high stand you have taken in 
the cause of education, standing, as you did in 1845, as the 28th town in the State, 
t. e. 27 towns raising more money in proportion to the scholar, and about 280 
towns less. The sum raised, however, is not too large. The desire to give your 
children a thorough and a practical knowledge of useful science, should lead you 
to increase the yearly appropriation, rather than diminish it * * 

School Combiittee. — Richard C. <SStone, Edmund Dotose. 
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SHIRLEY. 

(1844-5.) Sklbctiohs rROM Report. * * Yoar committee cannot bat re- 
gret that any popils siioald be taken fiom the schools on acconnt of any slight 
dissatisfaction with teachers. In snch a case, we deem it hi better to have a 
friendly interview with the teacher, and endeavor to understand both sides of the 
sabject of variance, and, if need be, appeal for assistance to the superintending 
comoiittee, and thus perpetuate the harmony of the school, and give every c^Ud 
fiill opportunity to experience all the benefits to be derived from it * * 

In giving to your children a good Common School education, you are impart- 
ing to them a treasure of which no man can rob them, but which will be useful 
in eveiy period of their lives, which will even increase with ti^e using-. No 
money is so well expended as that which is made to tell upon the moral and 
intellectual improvement of your children. In no way can uey be so well pre- 
pared to impart comfort to your declining years, as to possess that character which 
could hardly be attained without the powerful aid which this institution affords 
every parent Sustain it then, as the sustainer of the rising generation ; as the 
sustainer of your country; as the sustainer of your individual bappiness. 

School Committsx.— 17. P. HUU^ Hope Brownj Seth Chandkr^ Joaenh H. 
Sbreder. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * In regard to the discipline of the 
schools, there is a strong and growing desire that corporal punishment should be 
resorted to as rarely as possible. With this feeling your committee have sympa- 
thised. Experience, however, has convinced them that order must be preserved 
in all schools ; for, where there is little order there can be but little improvement 
To preserve this order, teachers must have a fair field, and no spirit of antago- 
nism and hoetilitjr between parents and teachers should be indulged. AH jeal- 
ousy, distrust, evil-speakiog, and the circulation of exaggerated rumors, are unfa- 
vorable to the peace of a school and the success of a teacher. The power to 
Sunish, (in some form,) must not be taken from the teacher. It is, however, to be 
oped that, in ordinary cases, an appeal to the reason and good sense of the 
scholar will render corporal punishment unnecessary. But while vour committee 
have believed it their duty to require of teachers that their schools be kept in a 
proper state of subordination, they have never justified a teacher in anv undue 
acts of chastisement, but have recommended, at all times, the exercise of^ a judi- 
cious forbearance and mercy, and have desired that, if possible, the refractory be 
reclaimed by mild measures. We have confidently believed that love will case 
out fear, if every thing which is the object of fear be not arbitrarily removed. 

In the report made to the town, in 1841, the committee spoke of the general' 
embarrassment under which Common Schools were laboring for want of well 
qualified teachers. Public attention was then awakening to the importance of 
die subject and much has since been done ; and it may trul^ be said, that great 
improvement has been made in this respect. But more remains to be done. The 
Normal Schools are valuable : yet their number and means are limited, and they 
cannot be looked to, it is much to be regretted, as sources for supply. * * 

It will be recollected that the town, about three years ago, determined thence- 
forth to build and keep in repair all the schoolhouses, instead of leaving it with 
the districts, as formerly. The change has worked well, as was expected. * * 
By the single desk and seat, each scholar is placed by himself, with his own little 
library and apparatus under his own control. The temptations to idleness and 
mischief are, in a great measure, removed. The labors of the master, in the 
government of the school, are lessened. Of course, he has more time to bestow 
upon their studies and recitations, and the general prop^ress of the school is 
greatly increased. Such schoolhouses mark the light of the age. Their good 
effects will be seen in the better cultivated minds and manners of the young of 
this day, and will reach far onward into coming time. * * 

School Committee. — E, P, HUU, Sdh ChawUetf L, M. Parker. 
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SOMERYILLE. 

(1844-^.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * We take much pleasure 
in being enabled to state that a good spirit pervades our community, and the 
trae test of this fact is found in your liberal appropriations and in the general 
interest manifested by the parents and others in attending with us the examina- 
tions of the schools. In several instances, there was not room sufficient to ac- 
commodate comfortably those who seemed anxious to devote the long time neces- 
sarily occupied in these examinations. 

There is one subject, which, before we close our already too extended remarks, 
we wish to lay before you, and we feel confident it must thrill every heart with 
delight We mean the management of our schools tdmostf if not entirely, with- 
out resorting to corporal punishment Our best schools have been those in 
which the Uuh very rarely, if ever, is used ; in which obedience to authority has 
been secured by gaining the love and affection of the pupils ; in which the re- 
lations between the teacher and his pupils resembled, in its influence, that of a 
kind parent to obedient and affectionate children. We have such schools, and 
we have looked upon them with pleasure and satisfaction. To such teachers, — 
teachers who feel the sacredness and responsibility of their office, who have 
learned to discipline their own tempers, who are not induced to undue severity, 
we feel a safety and confidence in entrusting the care of our dearest treasures. 

We fully appreciate the importance of strict discipline, for, without it, our 
schools would be worse than useless, but let it be done without the use of the 
lash and the ferule. * * 

School Committee. — ^red w^Uen, James HtU, Jr. 

(1845-^.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * The comparative prog- 
ress of the same scholars, passing through the same classes, using the same 
text books, under the guidance of the same teachers, as opposed to that in the 
transition stages incident to our early history, is a lesson to us, as respects any 
moderate amount of inconveniences, to 

— — " make us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of." 

* * We, as a town, have held the highest rank, actually, by the published 
roll of the Commonwealth, in providing money for education ; virtually, our place 
would have been still comparatively higher than that scale would seem to in- 
dicate, if the notorious fact be adverted to, that we have not a man among us who 
can be called rich, as the neighboring towns would understand the phrase,— 
scarcely a tax exceeding a hundred dollars ever being assessed. * * 

Our two grammar schools have maintained very fully the confidence of the 
committee. • • 

That at Prospect Hill has sustained its examinations with full credit, and, on 
these occasions, under the system pursued by the examining committee, and 
which, were they to remain in office, they should labor to incorporate yet more, 
during these times of progress, has demonstrated that its pupils have been taught 
principles, more than the ability to repeat the text books, — ^that the names of 
things have not been the object of acquirement instead of their nature. 

It is also a gratification to the committee to repeat to the town, without however 
intending to commit themselves to any ultra or exclusive doctrines on this head, 
or to reflect on schools where a different course has been deemed necessary or 
expedient, that this school has been conducted ever since the formation of our 
town, that is, during a period of time marked by eight semi-annual examinations, 
without the infliction of corporal punishment 

Your committee feel that the town is indebted to Mr. , not only for his 

devotion and success as a teacher, which it had a right to expect as a matter of 
equivalent, but for his endeavor to secure this climax of perfection in school dis- 
cipline, — freedom from punishment, — without any sacrifice of the usual ends of 
punishment, maintenance of order, diligence, obedience and sound morals. They 
also appreciate his efforts and pecuniary sacrifices to accomplish himself in va- 
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rious ImpoTtant branches of learning', highly desirable as tending to complete the 
character of a tharough professioniil teacher and eligible in every point of vieWy 
but not to be claimed as our due or as a matter of right. * * 

The other gnunmar school justifies the committee in presenting it to the town 
with an equally unqualified degree of commendation. They can truly say, that 
in extent and thoroughness of instruction, in exactness of discipline, m the 
zealous and minute attention to each individual pupil, they desire nothing better 
or different. 

They satisfied themselves by calling upon the classes to read and spell in new 
places, to perform examples and answer questions, — not in the arithmetical treatise 
used, — and in open work on the black-board, in this branch and in geography, that 
the education here was as little confined to mere word learning, — ^the mere culti- 
vation of the memory, in committing questions and answers to its easilv-razed 
tablets, as could be expected. They would repeat the remark just made, that 
were they a^ain to be honored by the town with this highest station in its gift, 
they should be inclined to base their semi-annual or test examinations more on 
inquiries not connected with any book, but involving the principles taught in it,-* 
leaving the inquiry into progress in the text books to be measured at other in- 
formal visits of particular members of the board. To illustrate, — a correct reply 
to a question suggested at the moment, in Interest or the Rule of Three, wrought 
out on the black-board in the presence of the committee, proves the scholars ac- 
quainted with every preceding rule, more than a recitation of each individual 
page. A single question, What state lines, and rivers, and mountains, would you 
pass, in proceeding directly west to the Pacific ? although puzzling to the pupil 
unexperienced in reflecting, would satisfy the committee more as to the science 
of geography being well taught, were there a dozen errors in a generally intelli- 
gent answer, than any questions and answers at the foot of the page or in the 
appendix literally repeated. 

The committee have been well satisfied that there has been no patching up in 
difficult places, or sliding over doubtful sections, or other forms of unjustifiable 
preparation for public examination, which have been alleged to exist in schools, 
whose standard ought to be of the highest grade, in other communities. Such 
attempts, perhaps generally not concealed from experienced examiners, although 
uncommented upon, are painful beyond the mere conviction produced, that 
progress in sound education is not attained as it ought to have been, but from the 
Btill sadder consideration that a great moral wrong, — a practical falsehood between 
teacher, classes, and committee is unblushingly acted out, and susceptible youth, 
a thousand times more trained by example than empty precept, are made tne in- 
voluntary participators in a virtual lie. * • 

School Committee. — Luther V, BeUj James HUl, Jr, 



SOUTH READING. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [PniNTEn] Report. • • We are happy to re- 
port that our schools have been governed, for the past year, without resort to cor- 
poral punishment, except in a very few instances. The spirit of insubordination, 
which is occasionally manifested, may generally be quelled by strong and suitable 
appeals to the sense of duty and self-respect of the scholars. But when all other 
means fail, and the kindness and indulgence of the teacher are answered only by 
insult and contempt, he must administer physical remedies as the last resort it 
must be obvious to all that a school, without order and regularity, would be of 
little profit It would be like a body without a head. 

Much has been said with repect to female teachers for our winter schools. 
Opinions vary very considerably on this point, especially where large scholars 
belong to the schools. But where there is harmony of feeling on this subject, 
there seems to be a two-fold economy in the employment of females for both 
summer and winter terms. Not only may the terms of the schools be prolonged, 
but the services of better teachers would probably be secured, and, consequently, 
greater progress efiected by the supervision of female instructors. 
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New and improved methods of teaching have heen introdaced into omr ochools 
within a few yean. The same general principles remain, bat new and easier 
methods of illustrating those principles have been adopted* Any innovation may 
be tolerated, if it be an improvement upon former methods of instruction. The 
old paths to learning and science may with safety be forsaken, whenever the jour- 
ney can be performed by a shorter and easier route. Both teachers and scholars, 
in past years, have thought too little of goin^ behind the rule, whether it be a rule 
for reading, grammar or arithmetic, to ezplam or even to understand the principle 
upon which the rule is based. The business of teaching has been too much 
confined to imparting to the memory of scholars a collection of words, rather than 
to conveying ideas to their understandings. 

As the subject of raising money for the support of our schools, for the coming 
year, is about to be acted upon, we would respectfully suggest the propriety of 
an increased appropriation ror this purpose. A just regard to the true interests 
and welfare of the town seems to demand and justify an increased appropriation 
for educational purposes. With an increased valuation and population, can we 
not afford to increase the amount of last year, for this purpose, at least one third ? 
To be taxed for schools is the best way to avoid being taxed for almshouses, 
houses of correction and prisons. 

In proportion as education becomes general, thorough and efficient, it adds to 
the pecuniary resources of a community, renders labor more productive, leads to 
a wise economy, and is eminently profitable in a commercial and worldly sense, 
besides that it adds the still more precious benefits of intelligence, sobriety, good 
order, and general happiness. * * 

School Committee. — LiUey Eatanj Edward Manafiddf Aaron Ibrier. 

(1845-6.| Selections from [Priitted] Report. * * The High School* — 
The discipline of the school had been preserved without a resort, in any instance, 
to corporal punishment * * 

* * Though no attempt has been made at showy exhibitions of his school, yet 
a constant effort has been put forth to make his pupils thorough scholars. 

In ability and readiness to impart instruction, in sobriety and dignity of deport- 
ment, in equanimity of temper, and in patience, firmness, impartial discipline, and 
devotion to his busmess, he merits both our praise and esteem. 

Your committee believe that the pupils, who have here attended, have had an 
excellent opportunity to prosecute those studies which are taught in our best 
academies. And for youth to have this privilege, while boarding at home, where 
they can have the immediate advice, care, and supervision of their parents and 
nearest friends, we consider a great blessing. * * 

School Committee. — LUky EatoUj Aaron Foster^ Jonas Evans, 



STONEHAM. 

(1844-5.) Selectioits from [Priitted] Report. * * At the annual March 
meeting, one year since, it was voted that two hundred dollars be appropriated 
for a hieh school ; giving, however, any district the privilege of retaining its por- 
tion of this money, provided it gave notice thereof to the selectmen by the first of 
June. Two districts availed themselves of this privilege, leaving to be expended 
in a high school, $152 53. 

In carrying out the vote of the town, pains were taken to procure a teacher 
who would introduce the best system of instruction in the branches usually taught 
in hig:h schools, and our success has more than equalled our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. We believe this school has been conducted on the true principles of 
education, leading the scholar to think for himself, rather than the teacher for him. 
The several branches were taken up elementarily and analytically. * * 

That such a school would be of great advantage and usefulness to the town, 
scarcely admits of a doubt ; and for the arguments in favor of a school like this, 
you are referred to former reports. Your committee recommend that the sum of 
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$1100 be raised for schooliiig ; |700 to be expended in districts, and the residiie 
for the support of a high school, which, it is belieyed, will be sufficient to procure 
a good teacher for the year. 

And, finally, your committee in?oke the assistance of dEL the inhabitants of the 
town, in behalf of Common Schools. Great and beneficial as have been^the im- 
provements in the system of education ion six or eight years past, there is much 
which yet remains to be accomplished. Dark and ominous clouds hang over us, 
which nothing but the approximation to perfection of the great work already be- 
gun can obliterate and disperse. When the genial influences of the truly liberal 
work, commenced and so spiritedly prosecuted by the Board of Education of this 
State, shall be understood and rightly appreciated by all, then, and not till then, 
will parents, teachers, and conunittees have a right to relax their efforts in this 
great and noble enterprise. 

School Committee. — Amaaa Farrier^ Drands Hay^ LeviD. SbwfJL 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * The system of instruc- 
tion recommended by the committee was analytical and methodical ; a deviation 
from the former custom of learning set answers to set questions, and the disuse, 
as far as possible, of book questions in every branch. Every teacher should ffive 
oral instruction in all branches, and not be confined to the text books used. The 
direct tendency of this method of instruction is to make the recitation pleasing 
and instructive, and remove the dryness, so often attendant upon many studies. 
The scholar should commence the recitation by stating the subject, eveiy princi- 
ple involved, and illustrations of them, followed by such explanations as the 
teacher thinks the subject requires, to be clearly and fully understood by the pu- 
pil. To have this properly carried out, the instructer must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the principles he or she professes to teach, and dispense, as far as 
possible, with the use of text books ; be ready, at least in all ordinary branches, 
to instruct, regardless of books, except for classification and arrangement When 
this most desirable change is effected, when a full and general idea is first given 
by the scholar, and such questions answered as the teacher may propound, then will 
the condition of all the schools in Stoneham be greatly improved and permanently 
benefited. All the pupils in the several schools seem to have received similar 
treatment, — each a proportionate part of the teacher's time, those that were back- 
ward as well as those more advanced ; real merit has been encouraged ; syco- 
phantic adulation, to win the approbation of self-conceited scholars, or to please 
the imagination of credulous parents, has not been practised by a single teacher; 
the instructers appear to have benefited the whole, and not to have confined their 
attention to the few ; and, taken as a whole, the schools, this year, will compare 
most favorably with those of any preceding year. 

* * The schools have been ^foverned mostly by love, by gentle means ; by a 
reffard for the feelings of the instructer on tne part of the scholars, a desire and 
willingness to obey. In some of the schools, no blows have been struck, yet the 
order has been satisfactory. All schools should, as far as possible, be governed 
by words, and not by blows. Music has been introduced into a greater part of 
the schools with good effect It has operated in a healthful manner, in dispensing 
with the use of the birch, and in securing love and respect to each other and their 
teachers. We think it would have a salutary influence if introduced into all the 
schools, and would further diminish the need of corporal inflictions. 

A rule was adopted at the commencement of the schools, to secure a more 
punctual attendance at the hour of beginning ; — that of requiring a note from the 
parents or guardians, if the scholar was not in school within so many min- 
utes from its commencement This has fully realized the expectations of its 
friends. * • 

The Common School, the priceless gem of the North, which so readily distin- 
guishes her from every other section of this continent, should be sealed against 
the admission of party politics, and the strife of contending factions. Political and 
sectarian influences should be hushed, when the education of your children is un- 
der consideration. 

The books in the district libraries have been read through, and it seems neces- 
sary to procure an additional supply. The committee would recommend the 
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paichase, by the town, of one hundred volames of suitable books, of those rec- 
ommended by the Board of Education, and used in many schools. * * 

School Committeb. — Gtorge W, DikCf SUaa Deauy AUnao V» Lynde. 



STOW. 

(1844-5.) Selectioits from Report. * * The winter schools, though they 
did well,— i^ery tretf,— considering the circumstances of the case, were injured 
very much, in common with all the other schools in town, by that destroying heme 
of useful education, — the dancing schooL We have nothing to say against danc- 
ingi " P^ ^ f but to expect young persons to improve much, in ouier studies, 
while they are engaged, heari and aotd, in this, is as wise as it would be to expect 
a tree to bear apples and sugar plumbs at the same time, and on the same 
branches. * * 

We would like to h^n and dwell upon the subject of government in our 
schools. How much better would every parent feel, were our teachers capable of 
governing our schools on the principles of love, confidence, affection and respect, 
instead of having such frequent recourse to corporal punishment, thus aggravating 
and souring the disposition of the young ; and that too, without the attainment of 
the object, — goad discipline. But what is the use of talking about order, in such 
houses as now disgrace the first and second districts ? We hold it to be utterly 
imjffosnbU for our best teachers to keep good schools in 8uch houses. And if we 
wish for any reformation in our schools, we must commence at the foundation, 
and have schooUiotaes that will merit the name of schoolhouses ; then, procure 
teachers who have prepared themselves for teaching, and will bear a good exam- 
ination in regard to their moral nnd phjfncal, as -weWtiB their inUUedual education; 
then, and not tiU ihen, may we see our schools among the most cherished, agree- 
able, and useful objects of our care. * * 

School Committee. — Herman Chandler, Calvin HaU, Charles Tower. 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — E. P. 

Dyer, JFm. H. EinsUy, Edwin Whilney. 



SUDBURY. 

(1844-5.) No Selection^ from Report. School Committee. — Nahum 

Thompson, Lyman Howe, Josiah Ballard, Samuel JV*. Bowker, Uriah Moore. 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Samuel 

Puffer. 



TEWKSBURY. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * The want of uniformity in school 
books, and the burdensome variety in the same studies, is a great disadvantage to 
the schools. In one school, there are seven reading books and three geogra- 
phies. In one school, there were seven different classes in ari^metic. Could a 
judicious selection of books in each study be made and introduced into all the 
schools, it would abundantly subserve the interest of the schools. * * 

School Committee. — J. M. Graves, Peter Clark, Ahraim Mace, Oren IVost, 
H. E. Preston, H. A. KUtredge. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * Your committee think there is not 
sufficient attention paid in our schools to the moral instruction of our children. 
We know that many are utterly opposed to all moral and religious instruction in 
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TOWNSEND. 

(1844^} Snxcvion rmoH RspoftT. * * Tour eemnitlse hdietei how* 
erer, thet the peiealB in the diatiict ML ftr, ^eiy ftr ehort of thnr doty, in menl- 
leatiiir so litde iflterael in the vdftre of the eehooL Neither tsecher nor eehokr 
WIS cheered by eeeredy e aiiii^ Tiait finoai any iiiemb«r of the dittrict, dunnif 
tibe whole tenn. The dktrid choee to torn their scholin into thet old tbomiiMk- 
tioo of deeobtiooy «*the old hrick echoolhoaBe,* better, much belter fitted Ibr e 
receptacle <^the weuone of homui boldieiy, (for the home bed been pmfwatitf 
aold lo^ and oocopied by, tibe town for an araionr,") than for a reeidence of biH 
man bongs, even for the sboit space of a few bonis each day. And it occaned 
to some Q? year committee, that m thisremct, the scholais mi^t act vnsa wiser 
than their natnral gnaniianw, in fleeoDg fiom this pestilential den, so bad is its 

COOBtraCtMNL 

Your committee deem it a great defect, on the part of the teacher of this school, 
(or any odier teacher cf yooth,) that he discarded the incokation upon his papils 
of good manneiB, and all ceremony and deference one towards another, and to- 
wans elden and snperiois, both in and oat of school, as nseless ceremonies. — 
There is moch troth ccmtained in the re^y of the philosopher, who, when asked 
what was most proper for boys to ktun, answered, ** Just what they ought to prao« 
tiae when they become men." And what more appropriate, as tending to promote 
good feeling among men, than a cherished regard for each other'b feelings, inter- 
ests, opinions and rights manifosted and carried oot in all the intercourse of life ? 
And when, your committee would ask, can propriety of manners be more ap- 
propriately and effectoally inculcated Uian in childhood ? — ^in the femily, and in 
the schoolroom ? It can be no disparagement to the lad or young miss, to bow 
the head in token of respect to an elder, a superior, an equal, or even to one that 
might be deemed an inferior. * * 

A great deal of opprobrium was attempted to be cast on the committee fov the 
course they felt conscientiously constrained to pursue in this matter. It is in no 
spirit of retaliation, that your committee feel constrained to acknowledge, that, 
feeling the pulse of the district during the long investigation, evident symptoms 
of disease in the body politic were too manifest to escape the eye even of an in- 
experienced practitioner, — symptoms not only of indigestion, but of general de- 
rangement of the system. Yet, we think they are fonctional, not organic,— and 
we cannot but hope, that by strict self-examination, and a scrutiny into the cause 
of derangement, they will be able to adopt such a rigid system of abstinence in 
future, from all that may be indigestible, or in any degree irritating, that a health- 
fal state will again speedily be restored. * * 

No. 10 was kept by Mr. , who pursued a very impartial course with 

his scholars, and kept them in subjection mostly by the force of moral suasion 
and good-will. It was said of him, that he never inflicted punishment on the 
smaller members of his school for the faults of the larger. * * 

* * This district is blest with a new, neat and commodious house, probably 
one of the best in town; and when so much is given, we may reasonably expect 

13 
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much of the teacher, and we are not disappointed. For this school, in respect to 
industry and improvement, punctuality of attendance, good order, peace, and good 
morals, was an example worthy the imitation of all the others in the town. It has 
heen well instructed and well governed, without resort to corporal punishment, 
except in one or two instances. It is a circumstance worthv of special note, 
because of rare occurrence, viz., that an unusual degree of harmony and good 
feeling existed through the whole term, between parents and teachers, as also be- 
tween teachers and pupils. We find, in the management of this school, an exem- 
plification of the adage, that the gentle hand leads the elephant himself by a 
nair. The force of love and genOeness, in controlling the turbulent and way- 
ward, is more potent than that of fear. This school was encouraged in its prog- 
ress, by repeated visits of the parents, and at the close, some thirty, mostly mem- 
bers of the district, were present * * 

School CoM]nTTEE.~Jbibfi Bertram, A, O. SUcknnff Esara EU>od, Jr., John 
Bart, Mvak SOdmey, Asa Oraham, Jona. Peirce. 

(1845-6.) SsLXCTions fkom Report. * * We fully believe that much of 
this evil arises from the employment of young, inexperienced and unskilful 
teachers, particularly in your summer schooki.^ 

We cannot flatter ourselves that so great a change in this respect has been ef- 
fected the past year as could be desired. We do not wish to speak disparagingly 
of the teachers of those schools. * * We fully believe they were as compe- 
tent and faithful teachers as you could reasonably expect to obtain for the price 
you paid. 

But that they all possessed as high qualifications as could be desired ; that they 
all were sufilciently skilful in communicating knowledge to the minds of the 
young, so as to make it perfectly clear and intelli^ble ; that they all had the fac- 
ulty of so gaining the attention, exciting the cunosity, and awaking the interest 
of the scholarB, as to make every step in tbe acquisition of knowledge interesting 
and delightful ; that, by their judicious management, they all were able to secure 
such a degree of confidence, on the part of the parents, as was absolutely essen- 
tial to the prosperity of their schools, cannot be pretended. Neither can you al- 
ways expect to obtain such qualifications for the price you paid. It is not reason- 
able to ask or expect a dollar's worth for a ninepence. That the strictest economy 
reouires the employment of teachers of higher qualifications, cannot be doubted. 

More money has been expended, the past year, in Townsend, in public and 
private schooling, than it would require to hire ten masters in winter, ten weeks 
each, at $•30 per month and board ; and ten mistresses ten weeks in the summer, 
at SlO per month and board. 

For those sums, with proper care and exertion on the part of committees, we 
believe that teachers could be obtained, who would abundantly earn tbe money, — 
teachers as good as those employed the past season in your academy. Such a 
change we would recommend. Its advantages are obvious. Such teachers being 
employed in our Public Schools, the advantages of the academy are brought home 
to the poorest child in the community. The light of science and of literature 
would accompany the rays of the sun of day, into the most humble dwelling in 
the town. 

Many a parent, who knows the value of learning, and is determined, if he leaves 
his children nothing else, to leave them intelligence at least, having withdrawn 
his children from the Public Schools to complete their education elsewhere, see- 
ing the character of those schools raised, would return his children thereto. The 
influence and interest of such parents would be restored to the Common School ; 
for where their interest is, where their children are, there will be their hearts and 
their influence also. 

The best and most advanced scholars in the community being restored to those 
schools, the standard of education would be raised therein, and those little semi- 
naries become nurseries of high intellectual improvement * * 

School Cobimittee. — F, A. Worceato', L, H, Sheldon, Joseph Blood. 
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TYNGSBOROUGH. 

(1844-5.) Selections raoM Report. Year committee, in sabmitting their 
aonaal Report, are happy to say, that, dorin^f the past year, diere has been an 
evident improvement in the character of oar schools. As a whole, their govern- 
ment has been better, and the progress made in the various studies pursued greater, 
than in former years. This is owing, in part, no doubt, to the fortunate selection 
of teachers, made, in most cases, by the districts, and, in part, to the increased . 
li^ht on the subject of education which has been diflfbsed abroad in the commu- 
nity. * * 

In closing, permit us barely to advert to a subject which has not, to our knowl- 
edge, been presented in any former Report We refer to the subject of physi- 
cal education. The fact that we have hodU» as well as fntftcb, seems to be en- 
tirely lost sight of in our system of education. We learn almost ever thing else, 
but remain tumost entirely ignorant of our own physical frames, and of the laws in 
accordance with which, as or^nized beings, we exist, and the violation of which 
brings pain and death. The importance of understanding tliese things will be 
seen by referring to a few facts. It has been ascertained that more than a third 
part of those who are bom die before the age of five years, and more than one half be- 
fore the age of twenty years ! More than &lf, nay, we may say nearly all of this fear- 
ful mortality is owing to our ignorance of fiicts and principles with which it is our 
duty to majke ourselves acquainted, — ^i^orance of those organic laws, on our 
obedience to which our health and our lives depend, — ignorance of the effects of 
bad air in ill ventilated rooms, of unnatural positions of body, of want of exercise, 
of improper food and drink, and a thousand other things which might be named; 
Probably, more lives are sacrificed in childhood in our badly constructed school- 
houses, and by causes connected with our system of education, than fall victims 
to intemperance in after-life, and yet we say much about the first and nothing at 
all about the last. 

May we not hope that an effort will be made to introduce the study of Physi- 
ology and the laws of health into our schools, that our children may not grow up 
as ignorant as ourselves on this all-important subject ? 

ScHOoi. CoiofiTTEE. — D, H, Jaques, Luther BuUerfiddj J, S. Heniek, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Your committee noticed much 
less improvement than they had reason to expect in a school of more than four 
months. Though manv of the pupils could give correct answers when asked 
questions precisely as they stand in the book, could work sums on the black-board 
with considerable facility, yet they were mostly unable to explain them ; and 
when questions were asked varying from those m the book, manv of them were 
at a total loss for answers, — ^thus uiowing that they had learned mechanically, 
and had not learned to think, — a part of education much neglected. * * 



School Committee. — Luther Butter/idd^ Benjamin F. Sunm. 



WALTHAM. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * In all the districts 
except No. 1, the teachers have been employed who taught the schools, the 
last year, and some have been in the same school for several years. To this cir- 
cumstance, your committee ascribe, in no small deme, the visible improvement 
in these schools. Before the teacher has become thorouflhly acquainted with the 
character and capacity, disposition and temper of those he is required to instruct 
and influence, he cannot look for ffreat success from his labors. Having acquired 
this knowledge, and gained a hold upon the affections and respect of his pupils, 
he mav easily inspire them with a zeal and interest in their studies, which will 
lead them to certain benefit. A frequent changje of teachers, therefore, should be 
discountenanced, as a certain bar to the prosperity of the schools. A good teadner 
should be prized and honored, and by all possible means retained. * * 
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Your cominittee were gratified to learn, firom the ^ Abstracts of the Massachusetts 
School Returns," prepared for the year 1843-4, Uiat Waltham takes a higher 
rank in the scale than in the preceding year. In 1842-^, Waltham stood the 
tirentieth in the scale of towns in the State. In 1843-4, it stands the fourteenth. 
In the scale of towns in the county, it was the eighth in 18^1-3, — ^this year it is 
the sijcth in rank. It is to be hoped you will not allow the town to descend in 
the scale, but feel a sufficient degree of pride and self-respect to maintain your 
honorable rank, if not to rise yet higher. The number of children who attend 
school increases eveiy year, and will demand a proportionate increase of money to 
gWe them their just share of instruction. And be assured, the money you ex- 
pend for schools, for the education of your children, is the best investment you 
can make of your property, — better than rail-road or bank stock, than houses or 
lands. • ♦ 

Your committee have noticed with pleasure, that several teachers of our schools, 
durinff the winter, held meetings occasionally to converse on subiects conneotad 
with Uieir profession, to interehange opinions, and consult on the best methods of 
teaching and managing their schools. It is a jpractice to be highly commendedi 
proves Uieir interest in their work, and cannot fail to be of mutuu benefit to them- 
selves and advantage to the schools. Encourage your teachers, fellow-citizens, 
in this, and in every similar efibrt to improve themselves, for, in doing this, you 
are promoting your own, and your children's greatest good. They are ennfed 
in a work of tne highest importance, difficult, laborious, and often thankless. They 
need all the encouragement and inrmpathy you can bestow. Honor, respect and 
cherish them, and their hearts will be warmed, their zeal quickened and their 
hands strengthened, and you will be recompensed a hundred fold, in the greater 
improvement, enlarged knowledge, and surest happiness of your children. * * 

School Committeb. — S.IUpl^» 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * The town school claims 
particular attention. * * As the examination of the last week was conducted 
in part upon a dlfierent principle from any before practised here, a particular 
account is given, and the result * * 

That the examination might be thorough, and equal justice be done to the 
teachers and scholars, your committee devoted an entire day to the business. The 
studies in which the scholars were examined were. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geog- 
raphy, Chemistiy, Natural Philosophy, English Grammar and Parsing, French lan- 
guage, Latin and Greek, History, Spelling, with Definitions, Readmg and Writ- 
ing. * * In English Grammar, Parsing, History, Geography, Chemistry and Nat- 
ural Philosophy, the scholars were examined by the committee after the usual 
method, that is, orally. * * 

The class in algebra consisted of two girls, to whom five sums were given, — ^not 
taken from the book with which they were familiar, — and were rightly performed ; 
three of these were in compound quantities, — ^two were in the Binomial Theorem. 
There were three classes in arithmetic, to whom printed questions were given for 
solution, the greater portion of which were performed, especiallv by the girls. 
The first class in reading consists of ten, all girls but one. To uese, ten words 
were given, which they were required to spell as 'they wrote them, and also to 
define, and write their name and age at the end. Half an hour was allowed for 
this exercise, which was peiformed in half the time. Ten words to ten scholars 
make, in the whole, 100. The result was 97 per cent correct in spelling, and 
96 per cent in definitionsy---a result highly gratifying to the committee and favor- 
able to the scholars. Their ages were between 13 and 16. From the tria] thus 
made, your committee are satisfied that this is the only proper mode of examining 
schools, if it be desirable to ascertain what the scholar has learned, and what the 
teacher has taught Your committee are glad to learn that it is adopted in other 
towns, and hope it will be generally received and approved. The other classes 
wrote the words given them to spell, on slates, and were required to pay attention 
to punctuation aM capital letters, and the result was, for the 2d class, 17 per cent, 
and the 8d class 18 per cent errors. * * 

School Cobouttex. — S. Eipky* 
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WATERTOWN. 

(1844-5L) SsLXCTioiis nou Report. * * We abo desire to say a word or. 
two, with respect to corporal paniehment The motto on tiie walu of eveiy 
achooboom should be, Mutual Affection between Teacher and Pafnl ; tbe princi- 
ple of government should be that of love, most patiently and uncompromisingly 
applied. 

For, unless the mind of the teacher is in that communication with the mind of 
the taught, he is little else then a machine. Any appeals to the unholy passion 
of fear should find no place in institutions destined to develop souls and to create 
men ; the fear of the rod is the end of wisdom. * * It is well known that our 
best schools are those in which corporal punishment is nearly or quite unknown ; 
in which, obedience to rules and regulations has been secured by recurrence to 
the principles of love ; in which, the relation of a teacher to liis pupils resembles 
that of a Christain parent to children, whom he would win over rather than More 
into virtue. * • 

During the months of October, November, and December, your committee, 
together with all the teachers, held evening meetings once a fortnight, for the 
purpose of consulting upon the best method of elevating our schools. * * 

ScHooi. CoMMiTTXK. — Emmons Partridge^ John WeisSi John EUhardaon, 

(1845-6.) SsLscTions from [Priiitsd] Refobt. * * Never, in the experi- 
ence of any one of the committee, have the schools been in a more flourisning 
state than at present ; and yet never was there more need of a still further im- 
provement. The schools have advanced so far, that they have done away, in part, 
with the necessity of any private schools, and yet they do not, and cannot, give 
the children of the town all the advantages for obtaining an education they are 
entitled to, unless an improvement is made. As an evidence of the advanced 
state of the schools, your committee find among the scholars, many children, who 
in times past, have attended private schools because the Public Schools were not 
sufficiently good. • • 

Your committee propose that the town shall pass a resolution, that all scholars 
who are absent a specked number of times, unless in case of sickness, shall lose 
the privilege of attending school the rest of the term. * * 

Your committee propose closing the doors of the schoolrooms a|ninst a11 those 
who are five minutes behind the time, it being understood that the parent who 
does not care enough for the welfare of his chud, to oblige it to be punctual, has 
no right to work an injuiy to the children of all the other parents in the district} 
by his negligence. 

Your committee propose next, that the town shall purchase of the districts the 
schoolhouses, and tnat, in future, all repairs made and all buildings erected, shall 
be at the expense of the town. * * At the same time that the schoolhouses 
sre purchased, your committee propose that the present system of districts shall 
be abolished, so far as the matter of raising money, &c., ^oes, and that the whole 
charge of engaging teachers and attending to the details of the schools, shall 
devolve on the general committee. • * 

The system which your committee propose, is no novelty, but has been tried 
&nd found eminently successful in many of the neighboring towns. It has intro- 
duced order and system, where before there was much of confusion and disorder, 
and, above all, it has tended to harmonize the different parts of the town, and do 
away with the jealousy that too commonly exists between the different districts 
under the present system. • * 

In connection with these suggestions, your committee would attract your atten- 
tion to a recent change made m the mmmar school in the middle district The 
school has been kept, until recently, oy a master, but the number of scholars was 
80 large, that he found it impossible to give attention to his classes, and preserve 
that order without which our schools are useless. Thus, from no defect on his 
JMtrt, but because more was required of him than he could accomplish, the school 
did not advance as he wished, and he resigned. With the consent of the general 
committee, a change has been made, with great benefit to the school, by substi- 
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tating a miBtress with an assiatant, in place of a master. There has been no 
increase in expense, and vet a very maufest improvement, and your committee 
believe, in many cases, female teachers would answer better than males. If the 
town shall see fit to take up these suggestions, and erect a schoolhouse, capable 
of containing a hundred scholars, in the centie of the town, your committee be- 
lieve that all the other schools in town might be kept to advantage by females. 
A great advantage of this course would be, that we should escape the constant 
change, that occurs each spring and autumn, in the removal of teachers, — a change 
which is very injurious. We should, moreover, at the same expense, secure to aU 
the more advanced children, a far better education than any single one now 
enjoys. • • 

School Committee. — W. A, WhUe, John WeisSf Jame9 Sharp^ Joshua Cod- 
idgCy Jr. 



WAYLAND. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * We do not, perhaps 
we never may, possess a perfect system of education, perfectly carried out The 
human mind is not yet so well understood, in its powers and relations, as to ena- 
ble any one to develop a plan of education fully adequate to meet all its wants ; 
nor is the degree of public sympathy in the matter at all commensurate with its 
importance, even in itB relations to mere sublunary concerns ; and yet no one can 
fully persuade himself to disbelieve, that far onward, even beyond the utmost 
stretch of the archangels* vision, are fields of knowledge, rising in magnitude, in 
richness and in excellence, — all within the reach of those incipient and embiyo 
powers that lie enveloped in the cradled infant To develop and strengthen 
these powers, to direct their primal efforts in the way that leads upward towards 
the Infinite, is the business of education. Who then shall estimate its impor- 
tance? 

With a view to excite and strengthen convictions of its intrinsic value, your 
committee beg leave to present some of its bearings on some of our more impor- 
tant interests and pursuits. * * 

We pass lightly over the more obvious bearings of education upon indi- 
vidual success, in me various pursuits of life. We trust that everv one is readv 
to appreciate, in some degree, the value of knowledge even to the humblest indi- 
viduiu, in the humblest walk of life. We would sav, in passing, that, were it the 
main purpose of life to add dollars to dollars, and acres to acres, to heap up 
wealth from way and every source, we should turn to an educated intellect as that 
which, in efiecting it, could best claim the title and power of the ^ philosopher's 
stone." 

Far be it from your committee to exhibit the amassing of wealth as anv thing 
more than a mere subsidiary concern in human experience ; yet, as a lawnil pur- 
suit, it mav suffer from the want of a closer alliance of the practical and theoreti- 
cal, in school studies. To illustrate our meaning, we will refer to arithmetic. 
Who has not felt a painful oppression, a doubtful anxiety, when called upon for 
the first time to compute the contents of a load of wood, the value of a load of 
hay, or the amount of a note on interest ? Now, why is this, but that the science 
of numbers has been studied too much as an abstraction and theory ? that too 
great a distance has been felt to exist between the rules and principles of book, 
and the actual practices of business ? 

We have alluded to rules and principles. We beg leave to pursue a train of 
thought which those terms suggest An idea has prevailed in past years, and is 
still found among us, which is radically and essentially wron^. It is this : that 
education consists, essentially, in an acquaintance witn certain facts and rules 
laid down in books ; and hence, the student's degree of success has been meas- 
ured by the amount of such rules and facts which he has been enabled to store 
up in his memory. This^ir the opinion of your committee, is literally and pre- 
cisely mistaking the means for the end ; and, in proportion to the prevalence of 
that idea, will be the degree of fcalure^ instead of success, in true education. * * 
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Your committee will be pordoned for using the apparent solecism, that there is 
too much of teaching in our schools, and not enough of education. They would 
urge the importance of a proper discrimination between theoretic rules and facts, 
and those fundamental principles on which such rules are based. * * 

It will be perceived that the above views imply the necessity of an active ex- 
ercise of the perceptive and reflective faculties. And is not this the great desid- 
eratum ? Who does not lament the superficial character of his knowledge ? 
Who is not often vexed at his want of power to concentrate and confine his men- 
tal energies to the thorough investigation of a given subject ? And is not this 
the legitimate result of an in^perfect early training p * * 

It is a conmion feeling, (and no less just than common,^ that without {frdfr there 
can be but little improvement Connected with this trutn, there is, in the opinion 
of the conunittee, a consideration of equal, if not of transcendent importance, 
viz, the means by which order shall be maintained. With respect to this point, 
teachers present themselves under two general classes, — ^the one relies mainly 
upon arbitrary, physical coercion, to sustain order ; the other, upon the deep and 
strong sympatiiies of our higher nature. The one governs through fear of cor- 
poral suffering ; the other tmrough love of truthfulness and duty. We cannot 
but regard the former class as acting upon erroneous principles. It is contrary 
to the design of our Creator that those propensities and feelings which we hold 
in common with the brutes, should be placed in the ascendency ; to do this de- 
grades humanity ; and the child of sensitive moral feelings who is compelled to 
submit to such discipline, receives a far more severe injury in his spiritual struc- 
ture than was ever inflicted on his corporeal firame. It paralyzes and tends to 
destroy not only the intellectual powers, but those finer and purer sentiments and 
sympathies, that are not only the ornament but the essence of true life and enjoy- 
ment 

This course is also opposed to the spirit of our political organization. No 
where do we find, never ao we expect, that unlimited despotism and tyranny can 
prevail. Shall it then be left to the nwraeriu of our freedom to inculcate princi- 
ples directly opposed to its spirit ? It is opposed also to the divine government. 
in this, though there is reserved the authority and power to inflict punishment, 
yet thousands of threefold cords of love are seen, and tens of thousands of voices 
are heard calling in tenderest tones upon the transgressor to repent 

Under such considerations, we are compelled to adopt the sentiment that fear 
of corporal punishment, as a ruling motive, is unnatural, and often impotent, and 
should be resorted to only when all other means have failed. We recommend a 
more careful inquiry, by our committees, into the temperament, habits and practice 
of candidates for teaching, relative to the point in question, and the employment 
of those only, who give evidence of correct views, and a capacity to carry them 
into practice. * * 

Intending no disparagement of the services of that class of teachers usually 
employed in winter terms, whose capacities and qualifications it is not in our 
power to deny, we yet may assert that, in our opinion, the interests of some of our 
schools would be greatly advanced by the employment of female teachers exclu- 
sively. * * 

It will not, we presume, be denied, that the natural traits of female character 
are preeminently adapted to the business of teaching and governing* small chil- 
dren. We are disposed to believe that such children are not only neglected, but 
that they sometimes receive a positive injury in our winter schools ; — a distaste for 
the schoolroom and for books is formed, which is really fatal to future scholar- 
ship. Here, as in other less important concerns, if the foundation be imperfectly 
^aid, in vain may we look for a beautiful and durable superstructure. 

As it respects the older scholars, we believe that if any circumstance is emi- 
nently calculated to inspire them, (young men especially,) with a degree of self- 
respect, which will effectually keep them from all unworthy conduct, it is the 
presence of a female, endowed with the essentials for the high employment of 
teaching, viz, literary ability and high-toned moral principle. * * 

Having thus presented in detail some points, we now offer tliem, together with 
others, in a summary form ; and recommend them to your consideration and future 
action, if deemed worthy. We recommend : — 
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1st That parents, guardians, and committees, unite in demanding and recjuir- 
ing a more complete system of instruction, embracing not only rules and facts, 
but also a Uiorough understanding of the principles on which they are based. 

2d. That we unite in requiring a culture of the moral sentiments correspond- 
ing with the spirit of the statute. 

3d. That we encourage the employment of female teachers, in the winter aa 
well as summer, and that we discountenance all unnecessary changes. 

4th. That the town provide one copy of the ^ Common School Journal" to 
each district, for the use of the prudential committee man and school teacher 
therein. 

5th. That frequent meetings be held in the seyeral districts to discuss subjects 
connected with Coounon School education. 

6th. That a small terrestrial globe be provided by the town for each of the 
districts, for the use of the schools. * * 

The summer terms were, as a whole, as successful as in former years. In 
point of good goverment and of general discipline, mental and physical, we are 
happy to say that important ground was taken and well sustained m two particu- 
lars, viz, the almost entire disuse of corporal punishment as a motive to obe- 
dience ; and of personal rivalry as an incentive to diligence in study. * * 

The new system of teaching words before letters, as recommended by the 
author of the reading books now in use, and practised by most of the teachers, 
appears, to a majority of your committee, to be worthy of confidence. Its results 
were most happily exhibited in a large class of beginners in district No. 4. * * 

We may congratulate the town upon the completion, during the past year, of 
the rebuilding and remodelling of the schoolhouses in each of the districts. All 
are now in good condition, and are very crediuble to the good sense and liber- 
ality of the town. • • 

School Committee. — Edward MtUen, James S. Draper^ J. W. JBkn. 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Peiwted] Report. • • While we would care^ 
fully exclude all stdarian influences, we would earnestly invoke parents to aid 
and sustain our teachers in that healthful moral training, sanctioned by the laws 
of the State. We invoke prudential committee men to exercise their utmost 
care in selecting suitable candidates in reference to this point. No qualifications 
for teaching are so essential as moral excellence in the individual, and an interest 
in the moral culture of the young. Healthful moral influences should invariably 
accompany intellectual instructions. The teacher stands, for the time, in the pa- 
rents' place, and assumes parental responsibilities. He should, then, esteem it his 
duty to inculcate all Christian virtues and duties. Eternal consequences are 
pendinfiT, and he should be ever vigilant, that no blight fall upon the soul while 
under his care. * • 

Your committee are convinced, that the usual mode of conducting the closing 
examinations of our schools, is so far defective, that such examinations afiPord but 
a very imperfect test of the true condition of the pupils, in respect to their several 
studies. The embarrassment occasioned by the presence of visiters ; the unusual 
forms in which questions are put by the committee ; and other circumstances, of- 
ten efiectually prevent many scholars from communicating what they really know ; 
and, on the other hand, leading questions, and a native confidence, as often place 
the less deserving in a position to claim more praise than is their due. To avoid 
these and other difficulties, and to insure as complete a view as possible of each 
scholar's attainments, your committee adopted a mode of examining the first classes 
in Olney's Geography, by a set of printed questions, requiring written answera, 
by each scholar. They were required to do this, relying solely upon their own 
mental resources. We are happy to say, that nearly all entered into the spirit of 
the plan with commendable zeal and energy. 

The results of the plan are highly satisfactory, not only in respect to the par- 
ticular branch of study in question, but also because important defects in several 
particulars, connected with school instruction, have been revealed by it * * 

Another obvious and very important defect exhibited, is the tendency of both 
teachers and scholars to rely upon the book, in preference to exercising their own 
perceptive and reflective powers. This general defect was noticed at large in 
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the last Report Its importance commends it as worthy of much consideration* 
Books, the work of human hands, should be considered as sug^tive ; as aids to 
the development of resources within us ; as stimulants, to excite our mental en- 
ergies. 

The child who looks upon a book as final and conclusive in itself, without self- 
efibrt to understand and fix, as a part of his own experience, the progressive steps 
by which its principles are established, is in the path toward a servitude, as de- 
plorable in its results as the most hateful system of outward bondage. 

Several of the questions submitted were of a nature to afibrd a test of the char- 
acter of the instruction joriven in this respect ; as for example, *< If a ship is in 
LiaL 3(r S. and Lon. 15(r W. from Greenwich, which way is she from us F'* • • 

The committee for purchasing libraries, of which your school committee were 
a part, have performed their duty ; and, notwithstanding the care, time and toil, 
expended in its performance, they are happy in the belief, that the town is put in 
possession of a treasure of far greater value than could have been procured by 
the same means in any other way. The libraries have been open, under proper 
regulations, the past winter. So far as your committee have means of knowing, 
their use has been appreciated. * * 

School Committke.— James S, Draper^ J. W. AfUn^ Geo. A. JFUliams. 
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(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * Our duty seems clear, therefore, 
to enlarge the future appropriations so as fully to meet the increased demand.--- 
The sum required, at the largest, is nothing, in comparison with the returns in 
the increased intelligence anuthe more thorough education of our children. No 
other investment yields so heavy an interest as this. Of all his taxes, it is this 
for the schools which the wise citizen will ever pay most cheerfully. If he values 
the government under which he lives, he knows that it is the school that supports 
thegovemment 

The town must feel encouraged to make any such larger appropriation the com- 
ing year, we think, by the present prosperous state of the schools, and the good 
Erogress which the children are makii^T under teachers of ability, to whom they 
ave become, or are becoming from long residence, attached. At the public ex- 
aminations, the few past years and the present, they have had ample opportunity 
to form an opinion concerning the state of the schools ; and though Uiey may 
think that in some, or all of them, there is room for improvement, — ^it would be 
strange if there were not, — ^they must feel satisfied that a great advance has been 
made upon the past, and a point of absolute excellence reached very gratifying to 
witness. There is hardly any situation of business or any office of trust, in our 
community, to which a child may aspire, for which he may not be prepared at any 
one of the Common Schools of the town. Whatever other measures can be pur- 
sued, whatever other means can be adopted, to add still further to the facilities of 
the teacher and the advantage of the pupil, parents and the citizens generally, 
must be anxious to know, in order that nothing may be left undone, on Uieir part, 
to raise this, the People's Institution, to its proper point of usefulness and honor. 
If it ever fails in any town of attaining that point, it is through the neglect of 
those who ought to be its steadfast friends and patrons, the people of the towns at 
large, or through a misguided economy in voting the sums requisite to its healthy 
existence and most efficient action. * * 

School Committee. — fFUliam Ware, Joseph HiU, Ehen^r P, Pe^tce, Lvke Wy- 
ffiiift- ^ 

(1845-6.) SvLECTioif from Report. * * To moral culture, in particu- 
lar, more attention can be bestowed, on the part of parents and of teachers, to the 
great advantage of individuals and the community. While our children are ac- 
quiring the rudiments of learning, let them be taught effectually those principles 

14 
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of ^oodneiB which are of more impoitanee than any thing elsd. Thu will there 
be a pfocew of educationi fitting them for life, and for immortality. 

School Committxe. — DraneU Horhnj EhetCr P. Pevrct. 



WESTPORD. 

(1844-^.) SsLXCTioir raoM Report. * * Your committee have heen highly 
gratified hy the liberal appropriation made by the town, the past year, for the sup- 
port of the Public Schools. Although this appropriation is not quite equal to the 
average of the appropriations made by the other towns in this county, it is an ap- 
proximation that has been highly beneficial to the schools, and creditable to the 
town. • • 

School Committee. — Ephmm Ahbcif Leonard Luet^ MiiAan S, HamhUfL 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * Your committee think the winter 
schools would be materialljr benefited, if the town would increase their appropria- 
tion for their support, by raising one hundred dollars more than was raised the 
last year. The amount raised for each child, when the sum appropriated was 
91100, was ^ 81, while the average sum raised for every chUd between four and 
sixteen years of age, in the county, is $3 65. 

Your committee think a good education better than any other portion which 
parents can bestow upon theur children. * * 

School CoMMiTTEB.-^£||[iAniiiii Mboi^ Leonard Lvdbe^ Edward Stfmmet. 



WESTON. 

(1844-^.J Selectioits from Report. * * We notice, with much pleasure, 
the generally increasing interest which seems to prevail in respect to the educa- 
tion of the young. There is nothing more sacred than the human mind, in view 
of its moral, religious and intellectual powers. And, in proportion to the vast- 
ness of its capabilities, is the obligation to enlighten and improve it A solemn 
responsibility, in this respect, rests upon all, and, perhaps, by none should this 
responsibility be more deeply felt, than by those who, like ourselves, live under 
a form of government, whose institutions, and whose very existence depend, more 
Uian those of any other, on the intelligence and virtue of the people; * * 

Our country contains a vast extent of territory ; our native citizens are increas- 
ing in numbers, with a rapidity unequalled in the history of nations ; while the 
Old World is flooding us with itB refuse population, and filling our great cities 
not only with its halt and maimed, but also with the ignorant and vicious. With^ 
out the diffusion, the general diffusion, of moral and religious principles and use- 
fa\ knowledge, what most be the result of this state of things, but national lapse, 
and individual crime and misery ? The bane is before us, and the antidote is, 
under Providence, in our own hands. Education, the education of the young of 
the rising generation ! The education of the whole man, of our whole nature, 
physical, intellectual, moral, religious ! Here lies our safety, as individuals, and 
as a community. • • 



School Cobtmittee. — Joseph Fidd, Origen Crane, Benjamin Jamea* 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * To this end, we would recommend 
that, in future, every youth and child who attends the district school, shall be 
taught by parents and teachers, that their united eye will be vigilantly fixed upon 
them, in respect to their general deportment, not only in the school bouse, and at 
home, but also on the public highway. Let them have line upon line, and precept 
upon precept, from both these sources, on their obligations to respect the rights 
and feelings of all their fellow-men, whether strangers, acquaintances, rich or 
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ScHooti. CoMMimB.— O^wcm CVvk. ffiaiiMa Jhti, hmsA HM. jtafciai 



WILMINGTON. 
(1844-5L) No SkiiSCTioir from Rapomr. School Cohmrtbb.' 



(1845-6l) Sbuegtiov Faov RxroaT. * * Ckiod ordor, we bdiefOi haa gen- 
enlly pievailed in the schools, (we do not pretend to saj then were no ezeepliona)) 
withooc the adminirtration of moch corporal ponishment We bdie?e the moat 
cflbetaal way to preserve order in all schoob is to get the acholan highlj intor* 
ttted in their stadias, and it is a most efficient means of establishing govemmeuL 
We do not know that we ever knew a school prosper where there waa mOch time 
spent in chastising the papils, and still less where there waa a continiMd couiae 
c^ whining and netting* When sckolais become interested in thttr 8ti^ie% the 
time passes pleasantly away, and that tormenting langnor and liatleosnesB whioh 
prompt idle children to mischief, whispering and disorder, are strangera tauopg 
them. If the teacher can accomplish this object, his success is almost oeitnin$ 
ud tint time which might be spent in vociferation and tendoing ^ aalnluy cor* 
lection," woold be spent in profitable instraction. * * 

ScHoox. CoMMiTTEK. — SSos Bnum^ CaUh Eamu, Jomdhan CarfmUtr. 



WOBURN. 

(1844--6.) SsxACTioNS from [PniifTKD] Rxport. * * These, and mtny 
other sooiees of gratification, your committee have ei\joyed. But, nevertheleaSi 
we deem it necessanr to caution the citizens of the town against any expectation 
of a sudden and brilliant success of the new school system that has been adcmtad. 
Success can only be obtained by toilsome effort and patient endeavor. Good 
schools are plante of slow growth, and though one, who has been watebing, may 
see the sure signs of success, vet the careless observer can discover notmng.— 
Much has been done, during the year and a half past, veiy much; and it is with 
great pleasure that your committee state, that the standard of education has ad« 
▼anced in this town, and is still advancing; and that there are moat evident sim 
that the town intends that its schools shalT go on in the course of advancement ^ * 

* * At the final examination, the apparent arrangement^ [in this school.] by the 
teacher to show it off in a condition above ite real merit, was lamentable, and, 
being perceived, was broken up by the committee. * * 

The first topic we suggest, is the non-attendance of scholan upon the schools. 
* * Any one can see, from these statistics, what a great loss has been suflhred { 
pan see that here is an evil of great magnitude, that calls loudly for redress. It 
i> an evil, however, that neither the teachers nor the committee, however faithfhl 
oach mav be, can cure. It is the fault, the arime, the siir, of parents and guard* 
i&os, and to Uiem we appeal. We appeal to them on the score of public economv, 
for the course complained of leads to a great waste of the public money. We 
appeal to them on behalf of the children, whom they defraud of their just righto ; 
for it is the right of a child that he be educated. In this conununityi the imri- 
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tance that moit children receive horn their parents, the capital on which they start 
in life, their all in this world, is their education, and nothing else beside. Is he 
the child of a poor man, of a man whose daily life is daily toil, who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, and whose brow is always sweating ? — is he the 
child of a man upon whom worldly prosperity has never smiled, and who has al- 
ways been a day laborer and a dependent ? — then, in God's name, give that child 
an education ; arouse his intellect, touch his soul, give him thought and food for 
thought, and he may become a man ; a long career of usefulness is opened before 
him ; all the honors and emoluments of successful life may be his ; and the sun 
of prosperity that never shone on the laborious days of the father, may burst out 
wiUi full effulgence on the useflil and intelligent life of the child. * * The sen- 
timent should oe appreciated, that instruction is the child's right. Society im- 
poses duties on us, and we have a right to know how to understand and perform 
those duties. * * To prevent a child from getting the education which our school 
system offers him, is robbery of that child ; and neither friend nor foe, parent nor 

guardian, can commit that robbery without great sin. And the parent who lightly 
eeps his child from school, or excuses a want of punctual attendance in nim ; 
who deprives him of these advantages on grounds of mere convenience, or for 
want of bis labor to earn a most inconsiderable amount of the droed of this life, 
commits that great sin ; — ^he robs his child of a chance for success in life, for 
honor, for reward, for renown. 

Again, we appeal to parents and guardians on another score. It is the right of 
every man that his neighbor's child receive a good educaHon, We are all mem- 
bers of the body politic, denizens of a family from which we cannot escape. We 
all depedd, more or less, on one another ; we cannot escape the influence of soci- 
ety, of neighborhood, of example. Like begets like. Place a man in an enlight- 
ened community, and he is likely to get light himself. Put him in the midst of a 
society degraded, dissolute, wicked, ignorant, and the tendency is to fall. The 
probabilities are, that he may, in time, come to sympathize with what he at first 
loathed and despised. To bring up your children in ignorance, then, is to endan- 
ger the peace, the respectability, the intelligence of mine, which you have no 
right to do ; it is to endanger the property of your neighbor, which is robbery 
again. It is the right of the child, then, that he be educated, and the right of 
every one else that he should be ; and it is a most solemn doty incumbent on 
parents, that this right be maintained in full force. 

In consequence of one or two things that have occurred during the past year, 
the committee determined, * * that soon after the commencement of each school 
we would make a visit, of observation merely, to it, taking no part beyond that of 
mere visiters ; that always, afterwards, we would make a strict personal examina- 
tion of each school at each visit These rules we have strictly followed, and now, 
at the end of our term of duty, feel called on to say, that they are the rules that 
should always be acted on. The advantage of this system is, tliat it is the only 
way in which the actual progress that any school is making can be known. The 
disadvantage is, if disaavantage it be, that sometimes the teacher may find his 
school not appearing so well as at other times it would, or as he desires it should ; 
and that sometimes the scholars may not appear to do themselves justice. Of 
course, the advantage greatly outweighs the disadvantage. Instruction should be 
plain, practical, definite. Knowledge should be imparted that can be used ; and 
if a teacher is not filling his pupils' minds with ideas, if he is not actually storing 
their minds with facts and principles which they need for their guidance in life, 
he is not fulfilling his duty as a teacher. We ought to know this. How can we 
ascertain it, but by actual examination, by ascertaining whether the scholar does 
know and can impart what he knows ? It is not true that the scholars become 
confused and cannot answer, when questioned by the committee. There has 
hardly been such an instance during the past year ; and when such a one does 
occur, the committee readily perceive it, and will, of course, make all needful al- 
lowance. It is very easy to teach children to recite their lessons, as parrots learn 
to talk, by rote ; it is not so easy to give them ideas, which is the true end of 
instruction. And whenever we find that the pupils are merely learned in the 
words of the text book, and that neither master nor scholars trouble themselves to 
think, we are sure to find a school nearly uselessi and a teacher who desires that 
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the committee may, at their railitioD, ntlikenomcfauicea, and awallow whatever 
is set before them withoat qoeBtion or remaifc. Bat, on the contraiy, when we 
find a teacher who knows hia doty as a teacher, who perceivea and acknowledges 
his intimate reUition to the immortal minds of the tendte yoath committed to hia 
care, and who know^ji that to teach is to impait facts and ideas, we find a teacher 
who acquiesces in and desires a full and thorough examination of the school, by 
those appointed to take charge of it, and we fiira pupils who answer unconstrain- 
edly and creditably. 

Once or twice daring the year, the committee hare perceived an attempt, on 
the part of teacheis, whom we do not now think it necessary to name, to prepare 
a series of questions and answers for the final examination of tibe school, and to 
arrange a piece of machine^ which should pass muster as periect But we 
thoo^t it our dutv to interrore with all such arrangements, for we feared, that, 
like all other machineiy, it lacked the principle of thought ; and tluit when the 
engineer, — or teacher, — ^had gone his way, all his system of wheels within wheels 
woijdd become as useless as any other rubbish. We conscientiously thought it 
our duty Jto take such course ; and we firmly believe such course ought always to 
be taken. To be sure, we were blamed by these teachers, and by some of their 
friends ; but, doing our duty conscientiously and without regard to popular clamor, 
we have the consolation of knowing that our course has been attended by great 
good, even during the present year, and that persisting in such plan hereafter 
will be of further great benefit * * We have been attacked in this way, and 
may have, possibly, suffered somewhat, in the minds of some of our citizens, from 
the prevalence of stories and reports, whose only origin was ignorance. But 
having been actuated with the single desire of doing our duty, and by nothing 
else, these stories have drawn from us no answer, and have returned, like other 
foul birds, home to roost We should not have alluded to these matters here, did 
we not believe the full, entire, and perfect independence in feeling and action of 
the committee to be of the highest importance, and always to be maintained. * * 
Your committee have seen, with great pleasure, that, in several of the schools, 
vocal music has received considerable attention. ^ * When vocal music is taught, 
the rod may, for the greater part of the time, be banished. We hope this matter 
may become more general in all our schools, and may receive more attention. 

We have also endeavored to introduce into the schools the habit of teaching 
by the black-board. We have regarded it as very important, and feel voir happy 
in being able to say, that our suggestions in this respect have very generally been 
well attended to, and in every case with manifest advantage. A teacher, who is 
as well qualified as a teacher should be, ought to be able to impart his instruction 
without frequent recurrence to the text book. If he must have a text book in 
hand when hearing a class, he cannot have a very definite idea of what he is try- 
ing to teach ; and if he has not a definite idea, he cannot five one. But if, with 
a full mind and a precise idea of what he is about, and of the instruction he is to 
give, he is able to stand face to face with his pupils, and give his entire attention, 
not to the text book, but to them, his instructions will be profitable ; and, standing 
before the black-board, be will be able to body forth the idea he would give, and 
produce a tangible illustration, which the pupil will at once understand. Most 
of our schoolhouses are well supplied with these useful instruments of instruction, 
and we trust that the slight deficiencies that exist, will, ere long, be supplied. 

Your committee, before concluding their Report, wish to make a public declara-^> 
tion of the high 'estimation in which they hold the State Normal Schools. We 
believe these institutions have, thus far, been highly successful, and regard them 
as great public benefactions. Prejudice against them has been dissipated, to a 
great degree, by the constant and repeated success that has attended the labors 
of the teachers educated in those scnools. By their aid, the standard of educa- 
tion has been raised, the law of love substituted for the law of force, and a new 
impetus given to our Common School system. As long as the Normal Schools 
continue to give us th^ best teachers, so long will they continue to be fostered 
by the public, and it will be a source of gratification that Massachusetts should 
have been the first among her sister States to have given her people so noble a 
charity. • • 

School Commit tec— »^{&ert H. Miaotif JFebaUr B. Bandolpk. 
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(1845-6.) SsLHCTioira vbom Rsport. * * The large incieeae in the winter 
attendance has been caused by the deaiie of the elder portion of our youth to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of beeominff acquainted with more advanced 
studies, which the improved condition of most of our Public Schools enables them 
to do. We rejoice in seeing this result of the efforta made to raise the standard 
of Coomion School educatbn among us, and it must greatly encourage the citi- 
zens to persevere in perfecting the system they have begun. * * 

The committee think there is good evidence that there has been an increasing 
interest manifested both by parents and children, and a commendable advance- 
ment in the cause of educatioa They refer particularly for proof to the greatly 
increased average attendance the past winter over that of the previous ; that V3& 
scholars attended school every day this winter, where 100 did^the year befwe. 
Many advanced studies have been introduced into our schools, and more earnest 
endeavors made to impress clear and definite ideas upon the minds of the pupils ; 
and we are veiy much pleased to report that very little corporal punishment has 
come to our knowledge the past vear ; and the desire seems general among all 
our teachers to dispense, as much as possible, with its ii^iction. In this respect, 
there has been a very great improvement of late years, and it is one that deserv- 
edly merifaB the approbation of all. Not that we think a teacher csn wholly dis- 
pense with it, or, rather, that the authority to inflict it should be denied him, as it 
would sometimes make it impossible to maintain that government in a school that 
its best good, nay, its veiy existence, demands. Still, we believe that if a teacher 
has no confidence or faith in the superiority of other influences, and mamfests a 
disposition to use little or no other means of maintaining order and enforcing obe- 
dience, the employment of him should be dispensed wiUi at once. * * 

In conclusion, we rejoice that the interest m Common School education, which 
has for some time been felt in this Commonwealth, has reached our population, 
and we trust it will continue to increase. It is manifested by the willingness of 
the people to procure better and healthier accommodations for the children, and 
by raising an increased sum of money for the payment of school expenses; for, 
while our population has only doubled in twenty yean, our school money has been 
triced in ten. 

The inhabitants of Wobum have begun a system that will require a considera- 
ble outlay ; but, if properly managed, will, every succeeding year, afford increas- 
ing returns ; — and soon our schools will become equal in excellence to those of 
such towns, as, with more wisdom and a better spirit, earlier commenced a re- 
form which was every where so much needed. 

ScHooi. CoMMiTTxx. — Btn^omn CMer^ /oftn D. 2V(U, Cj/nu Thonquatu 
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(1844-5.) Seuection trom Report. * * You will probably expect that your 
committee will, as a matter of course, say that our schools have, for the past year, 
presented somewhat of a favorable aspect, or something to that eflbct. That may 
justly be said of our aummer tchaolSf but our winter Bchools deserve a higher compU-^ 
ment. They have really done umuually uoelL We attribute this mainly to the cir- 
cumstance of our having, in most cases, employed experienced teachers. While the 
recitations have been as good as usual, we have been glad to notice that more 
attention has been given to practical grammar, distinct articulation, defining and 
spelling, not only oraUy, but by writing the words upon slates. The schools have 
been visited more than common the past winter, and we doubt not but that 
the expectations of parents have been fully realized, as a general thinjf. Teach- 
ers and other friends of education have held meetings at which a variety of sub- 
jects was discussed,— Hmiong others, the character ofour text books. The people 
generally seem more awake upon the subject of Common Schools than has here- 
tofore been the case ; but still there has as yet been comparatively little accom- 
plished ; the reason seems to be this : — When speaking on the subject, we are too 
much in the practice of using the third person plural, — They donHdo it ; thsy donH 
repair (he M athoolhoukej nor bmida new one ; they donH employ good teachers; 
Hinj donH viaU their eehoola ; ^i/of donH send their ichoUare ; in mortj they donH do 
ihetr duty at alL Have not ** they" had the management of affairs long enough ? 
Should not '* toe" now take the business into our own hands, and see what we can 
do? Our schools will he what the people say they shall he. Who are our teach- 
ers ? What are their qualifications, moral, intellectual, and physical ? Do our 
children value and improve their privileges, and others of a like nature, are 
questions which it becomes all, especiaUy parents, to ask. There is danger 
of our losing sight of the importance of Common Schools merely because they 
are common. But when we consider how extensive is the influence exerted 
by them, not only direcUy upon the future welfare of parents and children, but 
indirecOy upon our social, religious, and political institutions, we cannot but feel 
that they demand our serious attention. The future respectability, happiness and 
usefulness of eadi pupil is affected by each day^s instruction, and his wealth also, 
(which some may oeem of more importance than all the rest) Is it not, there- 
fore, important, that we should know what that instruction is, how imparted, and 
by whom, how received by the pupils, and to what extent carried out in practice ? 
But let not parents expect too much of the teacher ; he instructs^ it is true ; but after 
all, it is the parent that educates. Children think those things important that their 
parents talk about Let them converse with their children upon the difierent 
oranches of study they are pursuing, and ascertain what new ideas they gain; 
let them exert themselves in this and other suitable ways to awaken and cherish 
in them a thirst for knowledge ; and they will be amply rewarded for their pains 
bv the corresponding increase of interest and consequent advancement of their 
children in their studies. '* That boy's parents have taught him more than I have 
this winter," remarked a teacher to one of your committee. The boy was in the 
habit of studying at home, and his parents took an active interest in his pur- 
suits. • • 

School Coumittxs. — Jerome W* Foster^ Ebenexer Froti^ J. A, Conn, 
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(1845-6.) SsLxcnoN from Rbpo&t. * * Your committee, in conclosioii, 
woald meet earnestly recommend, for the consideration of the several districts, 
the following things, viz, : — ^Many of onr schoolhouses are grossly deficient in 
ventilation and convenience, or are so open that it is impossible to warm them, in 
cold winter weather, so that children can be comfortable, and, in our opinion, one 
half of the benefit which might be derived is lost, from ill-constructed, cold, and 
inconvenient schoolrooms. Again, let the best of teachers be employed, although 
thev may demand greater wages, and when such an one has served you one term, 
and has given good satisfaction, be careful to secure his services the second term, 
and so on, as long as he faithUdly discharges his duties as teacher ; for the ser- 
vices of a good teacher are worth much more the second term than the first. 
Let parents also instruct their children in regard to their deportment with their 
fellow scholars, that they abstain entirely from the use of profane, obscene, or 
vulgar language, and let measures be taken, in the several districts, by holding 
meetings and discussing the subject of Common School education, to arouse the 
people from that general state of apathy which now prevails on the subject * * 

School Committsx. — Jenmit W. FatieTf John A. Cbftti, WiiBiam, P. JSUtf. 



ATHOL. 

(1844-^.) Selections from Report. * * The committee feel a deep in- 
terest in the moral training of the rising generation. Believing, as they do, that 
the peace, prosperity and happiness of uie whole community, and the perpetuity . 
of our civil and religious institutions, depend, under God, upon the prevalence of 
moral virtue, they cannot feel otherwise than deeply interested in this subject; 
and they have a strong desire to awaken a deeper and more lively public interest 
in it. • • 

Observing and thinking men cannot have escaped the conviction, that a merely 
intellectual education, wnich has no regard to the moral nature of the pupil, is 
only fitting him to be more artful and cunning, and to be more successful in build- 
inff up his own interest at the expense of others. 

If any thing, in moral education, is to be done successfully, the process must 
be commenced earlv. * • 

The committee have not failed to enjoin upon all the teachers approved by 
them the duty of giving moral instruction in their several schools, the duty of iI^- 
culcating upon their pupils the important obligations arising from their relation to 
God and to their fellow men ; and they have no reason to oelieve that the teach- 
ers have not been in a good degree faithful to their trust 

But their knowledge of human nature precludes their belief, that school teach- 
ers generally will go, in this coarse of moral training, much if any beyond the 
public sentiment of the community in which their labors are performed. Hence 
It seems very desirable that the public sentiment and feeling should be right on 
this subject 

The committee congratulate the town on its improved standing in the '' Gradu- 
ated Table," found in the ^ Abstract of the School Returns," which shows the 
amount of money appropriated, by the different towns in the State, for the educa- 
tion of each child between the ages of 4 and 16 years. 

In the school year of 1842-3, Athol stood at 133 in the scale. In the school 
year of 1843-4, Athol stands at 103 in the scale, leaving below it 30 towns 
which were above it the year before. * * 

Though Athol may not bo behind many, if any other towns, in raising monev 
for schools, in proportion to its valuation^ yet this is not the standard by which 
we should be governed in this matter. If we take an enlightened view of the 
subject, we shall certainly think it desirable to have our children as well educated 
as the children of more wealthy towns, and shall make the necessary efiTorts to 
accomplish the object 

If we see a poor man practising self-denial and striving to surmount the obsta- 
cles which his circumstances have created, that he may elevate his children and 
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fit them f(Nr jmeMoeBB, by girin^ them a somid and thorou^ edneatnii, we td- 
mire his enlightened and patriotic mwa, and commend him n>r his efifoits. 
If such a eoorae is commendable in an indirkloal, it is equally so in a town. * * 

ScHooi. CoMMiTTSs.— -k^tqA JMbruBiy RiduBrd M, Ckipaian^ haac SUvmu^ 

(1845-0.) Selection from Rbpoet. * * In approaching the tender mind of 
a child, perfect simplicity is requisite, and it should be remembered that what 
has once been learned should never be such as ought to be unlearned. This 
last proposition is not in coincidence with fact. It is notorious that much of 
the instruction of children is an absolute waste, and even worse ; for the mind 
had better remain a blank than filled with falsehood. * * 

ScHOoi. CoMMrrTEE. — Gtorgt Hoylj Bef^amm EiUArooL 



AUBURN. 

(1844-5.) Selsctioit from Report. * * We have noticed with regret that, 
in some of our schools, a number of scholars, large boys chiefly, luive taken the 
liberty to withdraw themselves from school a few days before its close, with an 
evident design to dodge the examination ; this is a bad sign, particularly on the 
part of the scholars who thus absent themselves. It shows plain enough that 
they are conscious of their own unfaithfulness and negligence. * * 

School Committee.— £. O. Warrtn^ Stephen iSsoory, A. A, SUme. 

(1845^) No Selectioit prom Report.— -—School Committee.— £. G. 
Warrtn^ Stephen Savory , A. A. SUme* 



BARRE. 

(1844-^) Selections prom [Printed] Report. * * Much improvement has 
been made within a few years in the mode of instruction. Greater attention is 
paid to the elementaiy branches, and it is becoming quite common for children to 
read fluently in easy lessons at the age of six years. A proper distinction is 
made in teaching, between columns of words for spelling, and plain reading. In 
plain reading, the child is taught at first to know the words without spelling them, 
which is easily done in the first exercises, and greatly hastens the advancement 
of the child. * • 

Little or no attention is paid to moral culture in our schools. We have no 
suitable work on the subject of morals to put into the hands of the scholars. Our 
reading books for the higher classes appear to have been srot up, without any 
purpose of exerting a high moral influence upon the mind of the readers. The 
laws of the State are almost wholly neglected in this particular. We need a 
revolution on dbis subject Our eflbrts in relation to it need to be increased a 
hundred fold. * • 

Greater care is requisite in the selection of teachers. It must be borne in 
mind that there is a great difierence between the faithfulness of teachers and 
their aptness to teach. Two teachers may be equally well disposed, equally 
faithful, and yet the services of one may be worth threefold more than the ser- 
vices of the other. • • 

In this connection, we feel bound, by the obligations resting on us, and by the 
trust reposed in us, by our fellow-citizens, to raise our voices against the injuri- 
oas influence exerted on our schools during the past winter by fashionable amuse- 
ments. We speak against dancing schools now, not as ministers of the gospel, 
nor as guardians of the health or general morals of the town, but as guardians 
of the schools, — simply as the school committee, whose official duty requires that 
they should warn the town against whatever tends to waste the money, or injure 
the character and prosperity of our schools. If parents will use that sound wis- 

15 
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dom in this matter, which they do in their pecuniary concerns, this evil will soon 
^ease. • * 

During the past winter, a Common School convention was called to meet in 
this town. A good deal of thought was elicited, in discussion, from various indi- 
viduals ; by which means a new impulse was given to the cause, and a new 
interest awakened in many minds. We hope that similar measures will be re- 
sorted to again. 

Your committee rejoice to witness a decidedly increasing interest in the cause 
of Common School education. * * 

One more advantage of a free high school is its superior economy,— the saving 
which it will make to the town. We learn, from inquiries made by one of the 
committee, and from other sources of information, that more than six hundred 
dollars have been paid by our citizens for the schooling of their children out of 
town during the past year. This is a greater sum than will be required to sup- 
port a high school for all Barre. Why not have the money laid out where all 
can enjoy the benefit of it ? By so doing, we should practise good economy, and 
should be acting out the great republican principle-— e^^uaj and universal educa- 
tion, * • 

In taking leave of the town on this occasion, we would direct your attention to 
this great Siought, the capacity of the Common School system for indefinite im- 
provement It is impossible yet to tell how vast the blessings which are to flow 
nrom it True wisdom will teach us to unite heart and hand in its support, and 
to give our whole influence in every possible way in its behalf. 

School Committee. — Samuel Brimblecom. 

(1845-6.^ Selection feom Report. * * There is wanting in our schools, 
to a considerable extent, the existence of good government Nothing is so 
necessary, so fundamental, to all that is good in a school as this. We could 
name schools in which, during the past winter, not half the progress in learning 
has been made that would have been made had good order prevailed in them. 
And must not much of this evil be charged upon parents ? Certainly it must, 
unless a teacher is bound to keep order in spite of all attempts on the part of 
parents to prevent it We declare it to be a fact, a thousand times demonstrated, 
that a school must either be governed, or be good for nothing. And yet there are 
parents who seem to have no conception of this truth. Not requiring strict obe- 
dience at home, they seem unwilling that it should be required by the teacher at 
school. Nay, more ; they have, in some instances, opposed and counteracted the 
teacher's best endeavors to govern their children. Examples are known in which 
thev have resisted even the mildest forms of discipline, and have so interfered 
with the means used to secure order, that the teacher could bring no motive to 
induce their children either to study, or to be quiet and let others study. Here is 
the foundation of the greatest draw-backs and worst mischiefs that exist in our 
schools. We enter upon no discussion respecting the best mode of governing a 
school. We only affirm that there must be the reality of good government, or 
the school is of no benefit ; nay, it is far worse than nothing ; for it becomes a 
school, not of knowledge and virtue, but of insolence and vice. We lay it down 
as an axiom, no svbordinaiion^ no learnings except the learning of evil. We hold 
that any parent who aids and abets his unruly child against the teacher, instead 
of sympathizing and cooperating with the teacher against his unruly child, ought 
to be looked upon as the pest and plague of his district He ought to sufier a 
penalty for tolerating such a child in his family. ** One sinner destroyeth much 
^od." If you have a good school, the money you expend for it brings you a 
richer income than any outer equal investment But if yo^ are to have a school as 
bad as one foolish parent can make it, you may far better throw your money into 
the sea. 

School Committee. — »^mo8 BvUardj William L, RusseU, 
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BERLIN. 

(1844-5.) Selections raoM Report. * * Your committee wish to make a 
remark in reference to the mode of conducting examinations, and upon the fact 
that they have reason to suppose that, in some cases, the parts of books in which 
the instracter intends to exaoiine the scholars, at the final visitation of the schools, 
are given out beforehand, and pages marked accordingly. * * A committee, 
where they are well convinced that there is the connivance of which they speak, 
of course would not be willing, without any more proof than they have at the 
time of examination, to express their convictions, or even their suspicions, that 
things are not as they should be, and therefore they would suggest to district 
committees, and to the inhabitants generally, to be upon the alert in reference to 
a thing of this kind beforehand. With a very little pains, any attempt of this 
kind may be discovered and reported to the committee of the district, if he should 
not himself discover it. There is a proper preparation for examination, and this 
is a complete review of the studies gone over. This is not only very proper, as 
a preparation for examination, but is very useful as a means of fastening the 
knowledge acquired in the mind. There is no way of securing knowledge faster 
than by reviewing that which we have been over recently enough to be somewhat 
familiar with it, and yet which begins to fade away a little from the mind. It 
saves to us what we are in danger of losing entirely, and, at the same time, im- 
prints, with tenfold power, the whole upon Uie memory. * * 

Your committee would mention that they felt themselves obliged to deny, to 
one of the candidates for the situation of instructcr, a certificate of competency. 
We understand that this measure created some complaint In justification of 
ourselves, we would say, that we gave the individual a fair opportunity to exhibit 
his knowledge, and as no one of us was acquainted with his qualifications, aside 
from the exhibition which he made of them, we felt obliged to decide by what 
came to light All of the committee present, (four,) were decided in our impres- 
sion in rererence to his case. We think it probable that the person suffered from 
diffidence ; but, as the servants of the town, we did not feel permitted to make 
allowance enough to cover the apparent deficiency. While upon this point, it 
appears to us that there is frequently a sensitiveness upon this subject which is 
improper. It seldom if ever happens that a candidate is rejected by a committee, 
without its creating a feeling against the committee, on the part of persons from 
the district where the person rejected was a candidate. This amounts to a temp- 
tation to the committee to act dishonestly the next time, while there is enough of 
a temptation to this, arising from the fact that they have themselves human sym- 
pathies, and would, by all proper means, avoid the necessity of giving pain to a 
fellow creature. But there is a necessity of our setting our faces as a flint some- 
times, and going counter to what our best sympathies would prompt, and when 
this is done we think that men, when they do it for the common welfare, ought to 
be sustained rather than rebuked for their conduct If a committee adopt the 
principle that no candidate for a school is to be rejected, either for the sake of 
showing sympathy for the candidate, or for any other reason, it can result in noth- 
ing but disaster to the schools. The standard of education in the schools is, at 
present, low enough, and this would render it still lower. It would encourage 
those to make application for the schools who are now kept from doing it from a 
proper sense of incompetency. The feeling is now too prevalent that almost any 
one can teach a school and this would make it more prevalent It would take 
away the feeling, that happily is becoming more prevalent with young teachers, 
that they must make effort, by some study, to fit themselves for the office of teach- 
ers. * * The occasional refusal of a license to teach, to a candidate, is of the 
most useful tendency. It serves to make the district committee man more partic- 
ular as to whom he hires, and to make an incompetent teacher disposed to avoid 
a town where he will be liable to discomfiture. * * 

A case in point once occurred under the eye of one of the members of your 
committee. There was a district in the town to which reference is had, where the 
school was, and had been, for many years, very backward. Accordingly, the pru- 
dential committee man of the district had for years presented, as candidates for the 
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school, penooB who were not remarkable for natural capaci^ or acquirements,* and 
they had been accepted because they were supposed to be capable of teaching 
a school which was so backward. At length, however, one of the members of 
the superintending committee thought the policy, which had been adopted in ref- 
er^pce to that school, was a wrong one. The time came for examination of teach- 
ers, and, as usual, a man was presented from the district above mentioned, who 
was like his oredecessors ; but the committee concluded to reject him. Another 
was brought forward, and be was rejected. A great deal of complaint was made 
of the committee by the district All were certain that either of the persons pre- 
sented would have been competent for the school. Finally, one was brought 
forward who was a sterling teacher. The school made great progress, and, after 
that, when the people of the district thought the school getting backward, instead 
of getting a teacher whom they thought would be good enough for a backward 
school, they felt that it was necessary to get the very best teacher that could be 
had* It needs not be told that the result of this case had its influence not only 
upon the district in which the facts occurred, but upon the whole town. 

if any town would have their schools prosper, they should encourage their, ex- 
amining committee to be faithful in the discharge of their duty as examiners. In 
no other way can the schools prosper than by an honest and fearless course on 
the part of those to whom is committed this important trust 

School Committee. — Henry Adams^ Otwtr B. Sawyer^ Jonathan F. Wheeler. 

(1845-^) No SEI.BCTION from Report. School Committee. — H, M* 

amsy O. B, Sawyer. 



BOLTON. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * We have noticed, among the 
teachers of both the summer and winter schools, * * that some have come to their 
work in a much more conscientious spirit and with deeper convictions of duty 
than others. While some seemed to have taken up the work with languid and 
listless feelings, and to have neglected altogether to furnish their minds with 
thoughts and suggestions, on the subject of education, from able and experienced 
writers, others appeared not onljr deeplj interested, but also with mmds well 
stocked with ideas relating to their vocation. In the opinion of your committee, 
only such teachers should be employed as will take, at least, the pains to read 
thoroughly some good manual or treatise on the subject of practical education. — 
At the present day, * *^ it is unpardonable in any teacher, especially if without 
experience, to commence his or her work without preparation of mind and of feel- 
ing, — without carefullv studying some one or more of the works to which we have 
alluded. We hope that, in future, prudential committees, in the selection of 
teachers, will have an eye, not only to convenience and competent scholarship, 
but also to qualifications in the respect we have mentioned. * * 

In three of the districts, highlv recommended teachers from the Normal Schools, 
in Lexington and Bridgewater, have been employed ; and in two of them, as we 
know from our own inspection and the report of others, they have met with excel- 
lent success, and have given great satisfaction. In the ouier case, a certain de- 
gree of failure resulted from some peculiarity in the temperament of the teacher, 
and a consequent misunderstanding between him and his scholars. It is believed, 
however, — as it is but due to him to state, — that he will outgrow that difficulty, 
and that he may, in time, become a successful, as he certainly is a weU-educated 
teacher. • ♦ 

School Committee. — Richard S, Edes, Henry JeweiU 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printeu] Report. * * In all our schools, 
there is, as we have had ample proof, much excellent material. In all of them, 
there are pupils, who, in addition to promising natural abilities, appear to be filled 
with an energetic and persevering desire of improvement Such spirits, it is to 
be hoped, wifl meet with all the encouragement and help with which the phUan- 
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thropy'Biid piiblie Bfltnt of the town can foniiah them. We ha^e been gkdy toO| 
to witneaBy this year, indicatioiiB of an increased interest in the schoo£ on the 
part of parents and others. At most of the closing examinations, we were favofed 
by the presence of a larger number of visiters than osoal ; and the registers and 
verbal reports of teachers sssara ns that some of the schools have been more fie« 
qaently visited, doring the coorse of the term, than formerly. * * 

We would not forj^et to mention, in this connection, that the inhabitants of Na 
6 have recently ftinushed themselves with a school library, which was obtained 
mainly throagh the exertions of the energetic and pobllc-spirited individual who 
interested himself so largely in procuring the erection of the new schoolhouse. * * 

We were pleased to find that the practice of writing compositions has been 
followed in several of the schools, and wish we could say it had obtained in 
all. • • 

We are glad, too, to find that some of our teachers and scholars are beginning 
to wake up to Uie importance of the study of Physiology, though the number pur- 
suing that most needful branch of science is exceedingly small. * * 

In one of the schools we were greeted #ith an exercise in vocal music. This 
exercise is highly recommended by the Secretary of the Board of Education, in 
one of his late tteporlB ; and it is to be hoped that it will, in time, be introduced 
into all our schools, as it is now into the schools of Boston and other places. * * 

Some of our teachers, it was clear, took much more pains than others to probe 
their scholars' minds, and, not building upon the treacherous quicksands of mere 
memory, endeavored to dig down, and lay the foundations of knowledge on the 
firm rock of a thorough understanding, and of well-established principle. Your 
committee are of opinion that all our schools would be greatly improved, in some 
branches especially, by a less slavish use of books, and a more free f esort, in 
cases admitting of it, to the powers of original thinking of the scholar's own 
mind. • • 

Your committee, the past year, adopted the practice of examining teachers and 
also scholars, in part, by written questions requiring written answers. Their ex- 
perience in this practice has been such, as to induce them strongly to recommend 
itB continuance to those who may succeed them in office. * * 

School Committex. — Richard S» Edesj Henry Jewetty CaUb Abtirse. 



BLACKSTONE. 

(1845-6.) SxLKCTiONS FROM RxpoRT. * * Much more, at the present day, 
depends upon the teacher than the book. A capable teacher will meet with suc- 
cess with almost anv book. His head is his main dependence. If his books are 
faulty, he can readily furnish a corrective. 

In' most districts, our young scholars are greatly impeded in their progress in 
writinc^, by the ill-construction of the writing-desks. Most, of the desks are so 
high above the seats that no small scholar can write with ease. There ought to 
be an addition of at least six inches to the bodies of the youngsters to make them 
decently comfortable, as the seats are now constructed. * * 

It is the duty of government to give all an equal opportunity to obtain a decent 
education, an education sufficient for the wants of lite. The public is benefited 
by having all its ofispring educated, and it is its djaVy to give all, as near as can 
be, an equal opportunity to become so. If we give some districts better opportu- 
nities than others, if some are able to maintain better and miich longer schools 
than others, so that it is evident that they receive greater advantages, then we 
fail of our duty and do not deal out to all alike. Again, if we give small districts 
the ability to maintain as long and as expensive schools as the larger ones, so that 
their advantages are better, we fail on the other hand. One portion of the com- 
munity should not receive favors to the detriment of another. One portion of the 
community should not ha,ve better or poorer schools than another, because it is 
more or less wealthy. 

If these views are correct, the division of the school money, according to the 
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number of scholars, cannot be a correct one, — ^for that would give some districts 
much better advantai^ than others, as it is generally admitted that money can be 
spent to better profit m a large school than a small one. If every district con- 
tained an equal number of scholars, such a division would be right The same 
sum of money per scholar will give to a scholar, in a large district, greater advan- 
tages than to one in a small district Consequently, the smaller the districts, the 
less amount of education we get It would seem, then, to be our first duty to 
have as few districts as we conveniently can, and then so to divide the money 
that the smaller districts will have a larger sum of money per scholar than the 
larger ones. • • 

School Committee. — Louis Cook^ Ortn Scargent. 



BOYLSTON. 

(1844-5.) Selections FROM Report. * * We are satisfied that there is a 
most lamentable want of first rate teachers. * * The people of Boylston have 
learnt that the teachers that can be obtained for the lowest wages are not the 
. most profitable. They aim to procure the most able and successful teachers, and, 
if need be, they are ready to pay high wages. And yet, how frequently do we 
find, in our schoolrooms, instructors that appear hardly competent to the discharge 
of the important and responsible duties that devolve upon them ! * * We find but 
few instructers in our schools, who are not deficient in some of those qualifications 
which are essential to a successful discharge of their duties. * * It is the imperi- 
ous duty of the friends of education in Massachusetts, to devise and carry into 
effect some plan which shall give us a supply of able and successful teachers of 
our Common Schools. * * 

What we need is a class of persons who are to make teaching their business, 
who enter upon it as a profession, and who feel that they have a reputation to 
acquire and to maintain. When our schools shall enjoy the services of such 
teachers, then, and not till then, will they become the useful and interesting insti- 
tutions which the friends of education desire that they should be. * * Your 
committee are no advocates for undue severity in the government of our schools ; 
neither do they believe that the most wholesome discipline is secured through the 
fear of the rod. Yet they are advocates for order in the schoolroom, and, as long 
as human nature continues to be what it now is, they have no doubt that corpo- 
ral punishment may, at times, be indispensable. They feel confident, however, 
that those teachers who succeed best in governing their school, do it by securing 
the affections of their pupils ; their government is a government of love and not of 
fear ; their scholars feel that they have a friend in their instructor ; a friend, whose 
feelings they would not wound, whose orders they would not disobey, and whose 
plans for the good of the school they are cheerful in promoting. Where disci- 
pline is maintained upon this principle, a teacher will find his labor comparatively 
easy, his orders will be cheerfully observed, stillness will pervade the schoolroom, 
and seldom will it be necessaiy to resort to authority and corporal punishment for 
the maintenance of order, and whenever it is necessary, the sympathies of the 
school will be on the side of the teacher. A school thus governed will be marked 
by diligence in application, and rapid proficiency on the part of the scholars, 
faithfulness on the part of the teacheri and a general satisfaction on the part of 
the district • * 

School Committee. — William H, Sanford^ JfiUiam H. Moore. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * We feel it to be due to the teacher 
of the south summer school, to notice more particularly her perfect discipline. 
The government of this school appeared to be exceedingly easy, requiring but lit- 
tle apparent attention on the part of the teacher, resulting from feelings of mutual 
attachment between the teacher and pupils, and was preeminently successful. 
The consequence was a remarkable and uninterrupted stillness in the schoolroom, 
perfect order in the movement of each scholar, unusual attention to study, and 
that proficiency which good order and diligent application are sure to secure. 
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There was no whispering either^ allowed or desired,— >no onnecessaiy moving, and 
when moving was necessary, it was done with Uie greatest stillness. * * 

Repeated complaints having heen made to the committee of disorder in this 
school, and these complaints coming from different sooices, and from persons dif- 
ferently affected towards the teacher, the committee regarded it as their duty to 
investigate thoroughly the whole difficulty, and to learn, if possible, where the 
blame lay, and what action duty required of them. They conversed with differ- 
ent persons, and learned their different views ; thev repeatedly visited the school, 
conversed with the teacher and with the pupils, ana deliberately and unanimously 
came to the conclusion that those scholars who resisted the authority of the teacher 
must either change their course of conduct, or be removed from the school. If 
they would not improve the privileges of the school for their own good, they had 
no right to deprive others of their privileges. The question now to be settled was, 
not whether the scholars were making proficiency in their studies, but whether 
the teacher or the scholars should be master ; whether insubordination should be 
encouraged by the committee, or whether it should meet with a decided and firm 
resistance ; whether the precedent should be established that a teacher of any of 
our district schools should be dismissed whenever some few disaffected boys 
should demand his dismission, or whether he should be sustained in all his efforts 
to maintain order, and the scholar who would not submit to wholesome discipline 
should be made to leave the school ; in a word, whether the scholars or the com- 
mittee were to decide where the blame lay, and whether the teacher should be 
dismissed. Such was the question which the committee felt that they were to 
settle. Had they decided that the teacher should be removed, their decision 
would have been in favor of insubordination ; it would have encouraged future 
resistance to order and discipline, and have announced to the schools, the teach- 
ers and the town, that the scholars were to decide when a teacher should be re- 
moved from his station, and when he should be retained. The committee were 
unanimous in their opinion that such a decision was not to be entertained for a 
moment, and, of course, came to the conclusion that the teacher must, under such 
circumstances, be sustained, even if half the school were dismissed. But here a 
new difficulty arose. That same spirit of insubordination which had resisted 
the authority of the teacher also resisted and defied the authority of the commit- 
tee. It was gravely urged, both in school and out of school, that the committee 
had no power to remove a scholar from school, — L e., that a scholar may trample 
the rules of school under foot, defy the authority of the teacher, disturb and mo- 
lest the whole school, and yet there was no power to interfere and prevent all 
this ; in a word, that Massachusetts, which has done so much for the cause of edu- 
cation had, after all, left our common district schools entirely in the hands and at 
the mercy of any scholar, who, from caprice or a refractory spirit, might choose to 
resist and defy the authority of his teacher. But very wisely MassacbusettB legis- 
lation has not left this question unsettled. She requires every scholar in the 
State to submit to wholesome discipline, and if any one refuses to submit, she 
has given the power and prescribed the steps by which he shall be removed from 
the school. It is exclusively the prerogative of the town committee to control 
entirely all of our Public Schools. No teacher can enter one of them and receive 
any compensation except he enter with their approbation ; neither can he receive 
&ny compensation for his services after the approbation which has been granted 
has been revoked ; and also, in reference to scholars, they have full power to de- 
cide who shall be received and who shall be rejected. * * 

School Committee. — fVtUiam H, Sanford^ Benjamin Houghtony Henry H. 
Srigham, 



BROOKFIELD. 

(1844-5.) Selections prom Report. • * The instruction, [in this school,] 
^aa quite limited in its range, — no idea, out of the text book, ever coming in 
sight • * 
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The govemment of this school was simple, quiet, and very complete, showing 
the restttts, rather than the process of authority. The tuition of the school was 
tolerably rigorous, but eminently ser?ile to the class books. The memory was 
the faculty chiefly tasked, — the reason and reflection of the pupil, gaining alnioBt 
no culture. * * 

At the examination [of this school,] not a single scholar was seen to whia- 
per. • * 

Our Common School S3^tem is an institution of statute law. It rests on law, 
is shaped and directed into detail by law, as much as any institution in the Com* 
monwealth. This being so, any invasion, by any member of the community, of the 
riffhts and duties of any school, is as much violation of law as burglary or theft. 
The government of a school is whoUy in the hands of the teacher, — ^no one has 
any share in it, or right to interfere with it illegally. His authority in the school- 
house, and in school duties, is higher than any parent's or guardian's authority. In 
oUier words, the parent and guardian give up their authority to him, by tlie very 
act of sending a child or ward to school. If the teacher governs wrongly, — sets 
np improper rules, — ^there is a short and open remedy. The school committee 
have entire authority, and are bound, on proof of his mal-govemment, to remove 
him from the school. This is the legal way to try the teacher's wrong-doing. Any 
other way is a species of mob-law. It is taking the authority out of the hands 
where the law has put it, and making ourselves judge, juiy and executioner. A 
district has an option to choose whom they wish to teach their school, and whom 
they will to superintend the teacher ; but no one has any business to meddle 
either with the teacher's or the committee's proper business. If a teacher does 
wrong, complain of him to his judges ; they are to correct it, as the law directs. 
A man has no more right to avenge his private dislikes on a school, than he has 
to stone the glass out of the schoolhouse windows. The house is public property, 
the school is public property ; one paid for by public money as much as the other. 
He who, by word or deed, iniures a school, is doing what he has no right to do. 
He is trespassingr on the rights of others. The committee say this frankly, for 
the hearing of this and all other districts. * * 

This teacher either had no close to his school, or thought he could end it alone, 
or it took the matter of closing upon itself; either, or idf of which mo^ have hap- 
pened, and as the committee cannot report facts, they may suggest probabilities. 
Two visits were made at the proper times. The first found a measure of imbe- 
cility and apparent uselessness in the teacher and school, somewhat foreboding. — 
It was hoped that words in season might revive the spirit and habits of the school. 
The second visit found it, if it may be, in a still more deplorable case. The house 
filthy, scholars out of doors, the instructions and management loose and ineffi- 
cient to a painful degree. Since then, nothing has been heard from the school. * * 

No school has ever come under the care of your committee, which showed such 
complete training of all the mind as did this. The pupils were led behind the hook^ 
to the 9ctenee. It was a school of thinkers, and not of parrot repeaters. In arith- 
metic, the recitation was more perfect and complete than is often seen ; and in 
all studies, the qualities of a rare teacher were manifest It may be enough to 
say of it, that it will not be easily equalled by any school, nor ever forgotten by 
those who enjoyed its benefits. * * 

District No. 3. The remarkable structure, in which so many youthfhl minds 
have been nurtured during the last half century, is still the property of the dis- 
trict, and your committee fear that they would incur the displeasure of the dis- 
trict, and manifest a strange indifference to works of antiquity, not to bestow upon 
it a few moments' notice. It is not supposed its situation is sufficiently in the road 
to obstruct the ever-passing traveller, otherwise it would have been set one side 
by those whose business it is to clear the highway. The system of ventilation is 
such as to meet the approbation of the most rigid advocate of fresh air, and is 
constantly becoming more perfect. The internal arrangement is so much in keep- 
ing with the other parts of the edifice, that any alterations would be in bad taste. 
Should the spirit or innovation ever so far prevail, as to lead to the erection of a 
house worthy the district and the cause of education, your committee think that, 
notwithstanding the many excellences of the old house, the effect would not be 
bad upon the minds which receive many of their lasting impressions in the 
schoolroom. * * 
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Distiiet Na 5. The instniction of ainginy has had a most happj affect, as m 
the case in all schools where {nractised. * * 

* * In a commiuiity so richly supplied with teachen of the rif^t staap aa 
oura, we can see no good reason for introducing strangera. Thia practice is v^ 
tirely a game of chance. Tis trae, we may draw priaea, as is sometiines thA 
case with lottery speculations, but in our experience, blanks have been qoite too 
nomerons. * * 

The infant, in many instances, becomes the man, without passing through the 
intermediate period of childhood, as was thought necessary a rew yean ago. Wa 
see instances of this in our lecture rooms and places of public resort. The moie 
favored seats must be occupied by the school boy, while the father and man oi 
grey hairs are expected to respect their assumed dignity. Now a little attention 
to the deportment of the child by the parent, at tins interesting period of life, in 
those cases where it is needed, would save him from future chaf(Tin,.and saye our 
community from the charge of outlandishness, which has sometunes been applied 
by Btrangens who have visited us. * * 

Politicians may talk of Paixhan guns and peace-makers, and othor imfdementB 
of death, with their fortresses ami militanr academies, as the country's sure de- 
fence ; but let not the descendants of the Puritans drink in a doctrine so decep- 
Uve. Rather let our generals be schoolmasters, our forts schoolhouses, and our 
principles tlie precepts of Jesus Christ, and we need no further expenditure for 
national defence. 

ScHooi^ CoKMiTTEx. — Wm. CtuHa, 

(1845-^.) Selections from Report. * * In No. 4, the school was thoughti 
during the first half of its term, to suffer from the excessive gentleness of the 
teacher. So feeble was the rule she bore, that it must have been a question with 
the scholars, as it was with the committee, wheUier they were in school or out — 
The first two visits found the whole character of the school, its government and 
instruction, especially, faulty in want of force and life. But the examination, at 
its close, gave satisfactory evidence that the soft and gentle voice, and mild and 
winning demeanor of the teacher, had effected what opposite characteristics some- 
times fail to produce,~-order, attention, accurate knowledge, and marked improve- 
ment • * 

Singing is practised to some extent in this school, with the happiest results. 
The committee devoutly wish the same may be soon copied in all our districts. 
This school stands first in the parish invegularity of attendance. No trouble ex- 
'ista there as to the procuring of school books. The instructer during the winter 
remarked, that he had not heard a profane or obscene expression from one of his 
pupils, for the whole term. This is a rare and most interesting fact. * • 

Another circuoistance worthy of record has fallen under the eye of the com- 
mittee. It is the special interest taken, by the older pupils in all our schools, in 
compositions, declamations, and in some practical studies, as Physiology. The 
recommendations of the committee, in respect to these, met with a cordial re- 
sponse. A new impulse was given in this direction. Compositions, neatly pen- 
ned, and tastefully folded in the form of letters, and filled with sound sense, 
graced the day of examination. It is a shame to a civilized people, to have such 
vnearOdy tkingSf in the shape of letters, continually passing through the post of- 
fice. It is becoming that our sons acquire the habit of addressing an audience 
with self-command and ease, in view of the civil, social and religious responsi- 
bility they must soon bear. It is meet that the house man lives in, should be bet- 
ter known and treated, than it has been and still is. 

Another fact that has greatly cheered the committee in their work, has been an 
increase of interest in Uie schools on the part of parents and guardians. This 
has been shown, among other ways, by more frequent visits during the term, and 
hy the very full attendance that marked the close of the schools. In some cases, 
the schoolroom was filled to its utmost capacity. * * 

Parents, and other friends of education, have a work to do a< home. See that 
those under your care are well supplied with books. Show an interest in their 
progress in study; give them every needed encouragement; help them to study 
and read at home ; do not overlook Uie school library ; build, if^ necessary, a fire 

16 
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for your children in the sitting-room or parlor; make the most of the long even- 
ings of winter ; see that your charge attend school constantly and punctually. 
Some of the greatest evils that are experienced in the schoolroom, arise from a 
deficiency in these . respects. Many are the cases of tardiness and absence. — 
Much time is lost ; many bad habits are contracted ; a grievous clog is thrown 
upon the progress of the schools. The innocent suffer with the guilty. Let no 
slight reason lead you to withdraw a child from school for a single day. It is 
also better that your children be in the schoolroom half an hour before the open- 
ing of the school, than 1&\e minutes after that time. Let not the practice of per- 
petual negligence be branded upon them, like tlie mark of Cain. Watch, too, 
with unsleeping affection and vigilance, over the moral courses of your children. 
Train them to be kind, courteous, obedient to law. Teach them to abhor mean- 
ness, to fear an oath, to fly all expressions and appearance of impurity, to shun 
all imitation of evil-doers, even in sport * * 

tf we would reap a golden harvest of the moral and Christian virtues, we must 
sow the seed. This should be done, not only in the pulpit, but in the schoolroom, 
and at the domestic fireside. Parents, friends of education, teachers, school com- 
mittees. Christian pastors, should all unite in this great and good work. * * 

School Committee. — Leorutrd S. Parker, Wm. Curtis. 



CHARLTON. 

(1844-5.) Selectioit from Repokt. • • Your committee are exceedingly 
gratified to be able to state, that during the early part of last winter the teachers 
of our Common Schools formed an association for the purpose of mutual discus- 
sions upon subjects pertaining to the management and instruction of our Public 
Schools, and of thereby advancing the interests of general education. The so- 
ciety has met once a week during the winter, which has excited much interest in 
the community ; and the meetings have generally been fully attended, and many- 
important questions discussed, connected with Common School education, among 
which, was " the best methods of securing good government in school." This 
question was written and debated upon, and the sever^ speakers agreed mainly in 
^eir remarks ; and the leading principles of good government in school were 
laid down as being the preservation of order, the prevention of wrong, and in- 
citements to study. It was deemed essential to the preservation of good order, 
that the teacher explain to the pupils the necessity of adhering to certain regula- 
tions for the convenience of the school, and that he seek to convince them that 
nothing would be required or forbidden, unless to aid in the proper discharge of 
the proper duties of both pupils and teacher ; that, as order and stillness and study 
were all pleasant, all should be taught to behave orderly, be as quiet as possible, 
and give attention to study. It was considered to be the teacher's duty to show 
scholars the importance of self-control, and implicit obedience to his just require- 
ments. It was recommended, in cases of insubordination, if the rod or rvh 
were needed, that it should be used with promptness and decision, or that scholars 
be dismissed from school. The practice of making a rigid code of laws for 
the government of a school was disapproved. It was thought to be the best 
means of preventing wrong or the injury of the rights of others, to inculcate and 
urge upon the youth of our schools the great law of human love and kindness, 
" of doing to others as we would that they should, under like circumstances, do 
unto us.*' 

The teacher should, as an incitement to study, strive to make the studies inter- 
esting, and show the importance of the various branches taught, upon the future 
usefulness of the scholar. Finally, the cooperalion of parents should be obtained 
to make the government of a school what it ought to be. * * 

School Committee. — Charles M. Fay, Julius E, Tucker, H. W, Knights. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. • * No. 3. The teacher says he got 
along very well until a dancing school was set up, and afler this, his school was 
greatly interrupted, and he was not able to accomplish much. * * 



School Comiottee. — Charles M. Fay, H, W. Knights. 
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DANA. 

(1844-5.) ScLBcnoir rmou RspoIrt. * * Schobn should andentuid wliat 
they read, and read so that othen may ondeiatand. They ahoold pnctiBe th# 
▼ahoua infleclioos q€ the ?oice, acciuatB pronimciatioa and diatiiict atteiance. How 
mach music would there be in a tune if the notes were all placed opon the same 
line or space ezceptiog the last, and that an octa?e below the rest ? Our ears have 
been sometiiiies paiiid with the monotonous, inamculate reading of those who 
apparently understood what they were reading no better Umu if it nad been in an 
unknown language. * * 

ScHooi. Committee.— neocfore IT. Mmnn^ Onon TWn, TkomoM & WrigkL 
(1845-6.) No Report. 



DOUGLAS. 

(1844-^) ScLECTioir FaoK Repoet. * * It is of great importance to the 
^ing generation that the teachers in our Public Schoote be moral and virtuous ; 
that our schoolhouses be devoted, not only to literature and science, but also to 
morality and virtue ; that the teachers feel that they are sentinels to guard the 
citadel, to watch the approach of the enemy, and to expel from the precincts of 
the schoolhouse every thing that is low and vulgar and obscene, or immoral and 
profane. • * 

ScHooi. Committee. — David Hdmanj JP. W. BaOuxm^ Eno€h Bnwn. 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * In view of the opera- 
tion of our Public Schools during the past year, we have the satisfaction to report 
that the results are good, and that tbe money has been well expended. As much 
improvement has been made as we could reasonably expect, under the existing 
state of things. We would add, that there are evils and imperfections attending 
our Public Schools which demand the serious attention and vigorous eflK>rts of 
parents, and of all who have any agency in the operation of the schools, or feel 
any interest in tbe welfare and happiness of the risincr generation. Some of the 
principal defects in our Public Schools are want of accuracy and precision in 
spelling and reading ; a disposition to multiply studies and to pass on to higher 
studies before the elementary branches are thoroughly understood and dijgfested; 
a spirit of heedlessness and insubordination ; inconstant attendance ; tardiness in 
the morning and premature departure in the aflernoon ; and too little attention to 
manners and morals. * * 

* * If parents and guardians and the school committees should unitedly re- 
solve, that the feet of the vicious and profane should have no resting place in our 
schoolhouses, we should no longer hear the complaint that children were kept 
away from school because they were in danger of learning more evil than good. 

School Committee. — David Holman. 



DUDLEY. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * Another cause of the evils of 
which we complain, is the inequality of the mode of distribution and the injudi- 
cious expenditure of the money raised and appropriated for the support of our 
schools. The remedy hej;e, however, is a matter or no small difficulty. We can 
only state what is done for this purpose in some other towns in the Common- 
wealth. * * In some towns, the schoolhouses are built by a town tax ; the 
money appropriated for schools is distributed by a town committee, and the 
teachers, and every thing necessary for the accommodation and instruction of all 
the schools, are procured and furnished under the same superintendence. And 
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in these towns, according to the declared judgment of the Secretanr of the Board 
of Education, the schools are the most flourishing and the results tne most happy. 
* * In those towns, in which the particular management of the schools is left 
to each district for itself, however, different principles for distributing the school 
Bioney have been adopted. In some, the distribution to each district has been 
according to Uie numoer of persons in each under 21 years of age ; in others, 
according to the number of scholars or persons between 4 and 16 years of age ; 
in others, according to the valuation of property ; in others, according to taxa- 
tion ; in others, acoordinff to a mixed principle of dividing a part equally, and the 
lesidue by scholar, dlLc. &c Now, among all these various modes of distribu- 
tion, it seems to us that the one adopted by this town, and three or four other 
towns in this vicinity, is the most objectionable, and the least calculated to secure 
the object and fblfil the benevolent design of our school laws. It was the design 
of these laws, without question, as far as possible, to afford to every child in the 
Commonwealth an opportunity to obtain a good Common School education, with- 
out distinction of rank and without regard to poverty or riches, — so that all, 
whether (children of the rich or the poor, might become good citizens, and be 
qualified, as far as education could effect the object, to be useful and happy. But 
our system of distribution counteracts this design, and, at lei^t in a measure, 
defeats the benevolent and public spirited object of the school Idws. For where 
the school money is distributed, either according to the rule df valuation or taxa- 
tion, the true principle of republican equality is violated, and a distinction set up 
between the children of the rich and the poor. In this town, for example, the 
money was actually so distributed the last year, that in two districts, where the 
estates are the largest, and where there happened to be the largest number of 
rich men, each scholar received the benefit of more than $4 of the school money ; 
while in four other districts the proportion to each scholar was less than $2, and 
in one of them, only $1 50. New we ask, — and we ask seriously, — is this right ? 
Cannot a more equitable principle of distribution be adopted ? And ought not 
the town to find, and at once adopt that principle ? * * 

School Cobimittxe. — Jothua BaieSf Ebenezer DaviSf Henry S. Whtaion. 

(184J!^.) Selections raoM Report. * * Our second remark is, that the 
schools in the respective districts have been coiitinued during nearly an equal 
time with each other ; and thus the children in all parts of the town have been 
fbmished with a more equal opportunity for improvement than has usually been 
enjoyed. • • 

Much may be done to secure order by a judicious manner of giving instnic- 
laon, and thus keeping children employed and interested in their studies. But 
where this cannot be done, either on account of deficiency of tact in the teacher, 
or through the peculiar perversity of children, order and submiBsion must be 
secured by the direct exercise of authority and infliction of punishment In such 
cases, however, great moderation and deliberation should be exercised. A child 
should never be punished at school without convincing him, or at least without 
convincing others, that it is just, and tliat the punishment is inflicted, either for 
the good of the culprit, or for the good order and benefit of the whole school, 
Above all, when punishments become necessary, care should be taken that no 
lasting injury, either to body or mind, be produced. A blow upon the head or 
hand, or on any part of the body subject to be maimed and permanently injured, 
should never be inflicted by a teacher or parent Not much better are those 
punishments which provoke without subduing an obstinate temper, — such as pull- 
ing the hair, twisting the ear, &c. • * 

School Cobimittee.— Jojfcwa Bates, Ebenezer Davis. 



FITCHBURG. 



(1844-5.) Selections prom [Priitted] Report. * • But literary qualifica- 
tions alone are by no means sufficient There needs an aptitude for the busi- 
nes8|— a taste, a temper and a cast of mind and character suited to it A good 
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degree of actiyity and energy is requisite to secure any tolerable measure of suc- 
cess. Wherever, and in proportion as a teacber is wanting in these last named 
qualities, the school will commonly be found, in about a corresponding degree, to 
be dull, spiritless, dead. Whereas a teacher who has the elasticity, the anima- 
tion, the glowing zeal, which are the significant expressions and the legitimate 
fruits of a living interest in the work, will vivify the whole school, and infuse 
into it a kindred spirit. * * 

It is sometimes thought that any body almost is capable of keeping a school of 
small children. On the contrary, we are convinced that a judicious and proper 
management of such a school is one of the most difficult and highest achieve- 
ments of a teacher. Besides a character and disposition that will secure the 
confidence, respect and love of the children, a teacher, for this purpose, requires 
a fertility of invention, and a versatility and activity of powers, adequate to con- 
trive, to apply and to diversify the means of employment which such a school 
demands. A child, when first sent to school, is not precisely an embodiment of 
pure reason ; nor is he specially fitted for the work of reflection. His powers are 
yet in embryo, and require to be supplied with nutriment and exercise suited to 
their incipient strength. He has, in a great measure, yet to collect the materials 
which are to serve as the food of thought And to enable him to do this, he is 
endued with a lively curiosity and a quick observation and perception. Objects 
of sense at first mainly occupy his attention. He can do little or nothing in the 
way of the atutfy of hooka. But even at this stage, he can be and ought to be 
taught ikings. 

Now, to put a teacher, with a school composed of such children, into a room 
with bare walls and uncomfortable seats, with scarcely a solitary implement to 
aid in furnishing employment for them, is fraught with more of injustice than the 
old case of the Egyptian brick-makers. What is wantisg is, first, a suitable 
schoolroom, amply supplied with black-boards so placed that the scholars can 
reach them, and with a sufficient variety of other articles of apparatus, for the 
most part simple and cheap. Then, in addition to the necessary books, each 
scholar should be provided with a small slate, having attached to it a pencil and 
a piece of sponge. The slates of the youngest children would better be in the 
teacher's keeping, to be given out to them occasionally for a short time ; and the 
use of these, as well as of the black-boards and other apparatus, in respect to 
time, manner and purposes, should be in the discretion and under the direction of 
the teacher. • • 

Orthography, — Correct spelling is an indispensable part of a good education. 
It has been observed, that scholars who spell passably well orally, are oftentimes 
very inaccurate in their written spelling. * * In oral spelling, we have rigidly 
insisted that the scholars should itwariably be required to spell the words syUor 
UcaUy, • ♦ 

Reading, — ^The grand defects are a want of facili^, of accuracy, and of a 
clear, distinct and forcible enunciation. * * The difficulty, in mat part, arises 
from their having got in advance of their attainments. At some former period, in 
their eagerness to get into a higher class, they were suffered to abandon the safe 
and firm path of progress, and to plunge into a very " slough of despond," where 
they have been floundering about, all to no purpose, ever since. * * 

* * We doubt exceedingly whether the exercise of reading, without prepara- 
tion, in the hurried, careless, monotonous manner, in which it is sometimes per- 
formed, is not productive of more harm than benefit The exercise demands a» 
thorough, systematic preparation as does any lesson which is to be recited. One 
principal reason why scholars read so ill, is, that they do not understand the 
meaning of what they read. Their reading is the mere calling of words, — ri^ht 
or wrong, as the case may be, — without attaching to them ideas. Every reading 
lesson should be carefully studied beforehand, with a view to ascertain what the 
^ords are and what they mean, what is the sense of the passage, and what inflec- 
tions of the voice will express that sense. * * 

Among the most common liberties taken with the vowels, is that of changing 
« and a into t or u, making, for example, of vessel, passage, prudent, fatal, vesstl, 

rige, prudtint, fatul. The final g is very apt to be omitted ; and the respecta- 
- word, and, shorn of its fair proportions, becomes n, and serves to cement 
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together the word before and that after it ; thas, '^ new and old^ comes to be 
'* new n old." Again, it often happens that the words and syllables are not 
enunciated, as distinct and perfect sounds, but run together as if in a state of par- 
tial fusion, producing an indistinct, inarticulate continuity of sound. *' The words 
rope oui, instead of each syllable's falling with a HnkU of its own." 

Grammar, — ^The impression seems to be, too generally, that grammar is an 
independent, substantive thing in itself, consisting in calling number and person, 
mood and tense, and so forth, without any further connection with language than 
that it requires words with which to carry on the process. And, by prescription, 
the first class at least must parse in poetry. We wish it might be understood, 
that the sole office of this branch of study is, to give the scholar some knowledge 
of the principles, the structure and use of our language. * * 

Mthmetic — In teaching this branch, the scholars should be required to give a 
full and connected verbal statement and explanation of the work. In intellectual 
arithmetic, both teachers and scholars should understand, that the answer is the 
very last, and, in some sense, the least important part of the operation. What we 
like to see, when a question is proposed to a scholar for solution, is, that, setting 
out from the beginning with the promptitude and force of real life, he may un- 
fold, in beautiful order and connection, the successive steps of the process, till he 
is thus brought to the final result * * 

ReeUat{ons,—^f this exercise we would remark, that it should be conducted 
with spirit and animation on the part both of teacher and scholars. One is often 
struck with the exceeding defectiveness with which scholars recite their les- 
sons, — ^the lowness and indistinctness of voice, the broken and fragmentary man- 
ner. We would have a scholar, when questioned upon his lessons, state the 
reply promptly, in a neat, precise and finished form, so that it shall be intelligible 
and complete in itselfr The teacher should not be enforced to /mmp it out by 
main strength ; nor should he ever be content to toll the scholars on, step oy step, by 
constantly plying them with questions to draw out the required statement by bits 
and fragments; nor yet should he recite their lessons for them, — a process prod ac- 
tive of about as much intellectual benefit to the scholar, " as he would derive of 
physical strength, from having the teacher eat all his meals for him." And where 
the teacher makes corrections, the scholar should ahoays be required to state the 
matter afterwards in the corrected form ; and until the thing in hand is done 
r^U, he should never be allowed to proceed to the next * * 

Mendance, Punctuality, and Visitations, — The teachers were furnished with 
convenient memorandum books, in which to keep a record, and which should 
show, in the case of each scholar, for every half day of the school, whether he 
was present and punctual. These records and the registers, for the most part, 
were kept with apparent accuracy, and some of them with peculiar neatness. By 
the way, we would remark, that from the manner in which a person does things 
of this kind, some get an impression in regard to the fitness, or rather unfitness 
of the person for keeping school. The careless and slip-shod appearance of the 
papers of a very few of the teachers, would forbid one to expect to find in 
those teachers accurate, thorough and systematic practice in conducting their 
schools. • * 

In one district, the scholars were late, on an average, but once apiece, during 
the term of 13 weeks, and more than half of them were not late at all ; in another 
district, the tardiness averaged 22 times for each scholar, in a school of 12 
weeks. * * 

School Money. — In the year 1839, this town raised $1500 for the support of 
schools. The same sum has been raised for the purpose, annually, ever since. 
This would seem to indicate " steady habits." At all events, it shows the efiect 
of pursuing a horizontal policy, in some one particular, while every thing around 
is in the ascending line. In 1840, among the 307 towns in the State, this was the 
131st in order, in the relative amount of school money raised. But in 1843, it 
had risen to be the 172d ; and the tables for 1844 will show it still further ad- 
vanced, with the sum of $\ 96, raised by taxation, for each child between the 
ages of 4 and 16 years. In our own county, with 55 towns, ours, in 1843, was 
the 35th in order. 

This is not creditable to the town. It comports not with the reputation of our 
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we zesud the rabject. If tM niaed ■way caawft^ wh» vwilii stad to caia tfettH 
oCher to vaa isMd MTC ? * * 

Aboot math a aobooi as tfaal m 4HMiiU oai» [a lufh icImmiI,] tkara is ao WNKWot]r> 
no CTcIaamrMrm Trae^ oot evafj bodr can nail into it» al tba dktela ot haa 
own caiviceL It is not to draia tbe life-blood froaa Ike diatzkl sckoobw It ia M^ 
in anj oum m l , to take their phce» or detract fioaa tkeir TwpectabUi^* It ia but a 



part of the ayatem with tbaD»--an additioaa]^ and tbe to|MU08t step ia tbe mda- 

Itiato 



tioD, which afaonld enat in all the diatrict achoob whore pncticabla. 
take np the woik where thej have left it, and cany it throng to its eomj^etioik 
It is a thin^ eminentlj of a practical, baainBiw chancier* It looks to aliih^— to 
the fidieasy the adapti^km of thinfa. As» in tfie giadalioa of schools ia a diflK 
trict, it wcNild be no iaTor, bat a poaitiTe injury instead, to put a scholar into the 
first department, who belonged propetiy in the second, so in rerad to transferring 
one iron a district school to this town school. Always that school is the best tor 
each individoal scholar, which is best suited to his age and attainmenis, — in 
which he can prosecoto his stodies to the best porpose* 

Bat, soppoee the public to famish simply the means for a respectable district 
scIkx^ edncaticMi, and then to leaTe scholars to proTide instruction for themselvea 
at the private schools ? This is sabjecting knowledjre to the dominion of moner* 
The rich can easily porchaae the extra instruction for their own ofl&pnng» while 
the chfldien (^ penory, endowed though they may be with exalted talents, and 
inspired witii an ardent desire for learning, most be debarred from all soch ad- 
vantages. Bat more than this ; some wiU abandon the public schools enlirel^» 
and keep their children, from their earliest to their latest school days, at the pri* 
vale sc1mx>L 

Now the influence <^ these individuals is lost to the public schools, and is en* 
listed in buildinff up and sustaining other institutions, whose materials and means 
of support most oe subtracted from those schools, and whose existence, under the 
circumstances, tends to degrade and cheapen them in the general estimation. Wo 
need the countenance, the aid and cooperation of every class and every indi- 
vidoal in the town. * * 

It cannot but be obvious, that something must be dono, and that presently, fbr 
the schools in the central and more populous portion of the town. Some say, let 
this portion unite togeUier and get tncoiTieraled into one district A measure of 
that kind would answer well the purposes of the district so formed ; and it may 
become necessary. But we should deprecate it exeeedingly, so long as there 
remains any hope of better things for the whole town. The effect would be this. 
The town must still raise money, to be divided among all the schools. The dis- 
trict thus incorporated would be empowered, — ^what Common School districUi 
cannot do, — to raise, by tax, money for the support of its schools. But such a 
district would undoubtedly include a portion of territory containing, even now, a 
majority of the voters in the whole town. Of the money raised by the town, Uiis 
district would pay more than it would receive back, in the division of the money, 
unless a principle of apportionment were adopted, materially more unfavorable to 
the outer districts than has hitherto been practised. But the money raised by the 
district, as a district, would all be its own, for its own uses. Now what aitursnoe 
can those outer districts have, tiiat some people may not act on selfish grounds as 
well as some others ? At all events, they must be content with such an amount 
of money as the inhabitants of the district in question might choose to allow to 
be raised, and themselves to pay a portion of. * • 

It is said, the benefits of a school liko that proposed, would be unequal, sup- 
posing it to be kept in the centre of the town. But is the thing singular in this 
i^pect ? Does not the same objection arise in relation to the churches, the town- 
house, post-office, stores, and twenty other things ? These are all more con- 
veniently accessible to persons living near the centre, than to those in the outer 
parts of the town. It is so understood. Every thing proceeds upon that idea, 
and is adjusted to it When persons establish themselves in tliose parts of the 
town, they pay a less price for their estates if they buy, or less rent if they hire, 
and a proportionally less amount of taxes. Still such do not, on the ground of 
their living at a distance, refuse to aid in building a meeting-house and support- 
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tag a minifter, or to attend meeting. And where the people can go to church on 
Sundays, their children can go to school on weekdays. It may seem, — it is, in 
fact, — some inconvenience, yet it would be no injury, but rather a benefit, for 
persons of the proper age to attend such a school, to walk a couple of miles, or 
even more,— 4)oy8, at least, in all kinds of weather. But to counterbalance, as 
far as possible, all inequality in this respect, in the division of the school money, 
let a suitable allowance be made to Uie more remote districts on this ground. 
Justice, even-handed, indiscriminate, equal to all, is what we desire may be 
done. • • 

School Committee. — Charks Mown* 

(1845-6.) Selections fbom [Printed] Report. * * It will be recollected 
that meetings were held, during the winter of 1844-5, in every school district in 
the town, and efforts were made to induce the people to attend them. The plan 
was originated by the school committee. Members of the committee, at the ex- 
pense of no small amount of pains and hardship, attended many of the meetings, 
even in remote parts of the town, and participated in the exercises ; and if there 
was any one thing which was most especially insisted upon, it was that the peo- 
ple ^ba something to do, — that they had a most important and momentous part to 
perform in tiie work. * * To see that their children should attend school regularly 
and punctually; to enjoin upon them a. correct and respectful deportment, and a 
faithful application to study ; to visit the schools personally, thereby evincing the 
reality of the interest they professed to feel in their progress, and encouraging 
and stimulating at once the teacher and scholars; to cultivate the teacher's 
acquaintance ; to strive to render his situation agreeable, and to aid him, as far 
as possible, in the performance of his arduous duties; — ^these were some of 
the offices which, at those meetings, were presented to the people as claiming 
their attention ; while, when occasion demanded, former or existing delinquencies 
were pointed out, that parents might the better know what required to be guarded 
against, what to be cured. * * 

School Committee. — Charles Mcuon, T. R, BoutdU, Asa Farwdl, Stephen 
Shepky, O, L, Huntley^ J. M. Harris, fF. G. Wyman. 



GARDNER. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * As a school committee we have 
nothing to say upon the propriety of dancing, in the abstract, but we do say, that 
if there is a time to dance, it is not when our Common Schools are keeping. * * 

School Committee. — W. B. Slone, Thomas E. Glazier, JL S. Carpefder. 

(1845-^.) Selections from Report. * * Here allow us to digress for a 
few moments, to speak of the propriety and utility of employing female teachers 
for the winter. Some of our schools are too short, for the want of funds to sus- 
tain male teachers at the wages usually paid. This may be remedied by employ- 
ing competent female teachers. Females may be procured for sixteen dollars per 
month, better qualified in eveiy respect to teach than most males who ask twenty 
dollars per month. * * 

We would repeat what we suppose is already known, or should be, by every 
prudential committee, that it is his duty to give such information and assistance 
to the school committee of the town as may be necessary to aid them in the dis- 
charge of their duties. They should notify the town committee when their 
schools commence and when they close. The past year there was great failure 
in this thing. It was sometimes only accidentally that the town committee knew 
when the schools would close. Two of the committee had no knowledge of the 
close of the summer school in the East district till a number of days after it fin- 
ished. This defect should be remedied by the choice of such men as will inter- 
est themselves in the matter. * * 

School Committee. — fF, B. Stone, /. H, THlton, A, S. Carpenter, 
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GRAFTON. 

(1844-5.) SELMcmoms fkmi [Pbhitkd] Rkpokt. * * Tlie eomoiittiee would 
take this <»i^ioitHiii^ to ezpresB their approbation of the practice of aii^iiiiff in 
tiie Bchoois generally. * * It has a tmdencj to soothe the leattosBi and renden 
the acbooliDom to muxj a more at ti a c t i f e plao&. * * 

The comraittee saw no atrikii^ excellenceB to oommend ; no notaUe fiuolto to 
eensureu Tkqr saw no reaaon wfaj the eclvKd ahookl long be remembeffed fer 
its good or evlL They cannot, howeter, paaa on, withoot noticing the diriiononi- 
ble coarse taken by a few of the older schidais, who quitted the school jost soon 
enoogfa to avoid the exanunatioB. If those who thos desoted the schocJ thooght 
thereby to save themselves fiom the mortification of betrayii^ their ignorance or 
backwardness, they wholly miflsed their aim. They may be sore, thejr will have as 
Httle eiedit for dilig«ice or knowled^ as if th^ had stayed to abide the exam- 
ination ; and they wdl have tibe additional discredit of having acted angeneroosly 
and unfairly towards their teaidier. A dancing-school, which shared the aflfec- 
tionB of some of the papik with their day-school, was thoo^t, by the teacher, to 
have had mme than its due proportion of their tbooghts and interest; — a sormise 
which the committee did not doobt was well foanded, having goierally observed, 
that where head and foot are andorgmng a coorse of training contemporaneoosly, 
the head is veiy apt to be carried away by the feet * * 

The committee feel it to be bat an act of justice to all the teachers and schools 
which have been specified, to say that they labored under one great disadvantage. 
They had not fisie to bring much to pass. We believe there is a very common 
notion which needs correction, viz., that schools are valuable, exactly according 
to their length ; that one school, half as long as another, is just half as good ; that 
from a term of six weeks' continuance, just half as much may reasonably be ex- 
pected, as from one of twelve. But tlus is a mistaken idea. The seventii week 
of a school is many times more valuable than the first week. The progress of 
acholars, in a good school, is like the motion of a body falling from a height to 
the earth. It is a case of accelerated motion. The further it goes, the faster it 
goes. The second week of a school not only doubles the amount of improvement 
made in the first week, but it fiiraishes all the more, for being the aeeoiw, instead 
of the firsL The acquisitions of the first week are put at compound interest 
The comparative value of the successive weeks of a school will furnish an exam- 
ple of Geometrical Progression. These remarks apply to good schools. The con- 
tinuance of poor schools is no advantage to any body. We know there is a limit 
to the operation of the principle we have laid down ; but we know that that limit 
is not reached by a school of seven, eight, or even ttodve weeks in length. We 
wish the town to see, that a school seven weeks long, is not seven-twelfths as 
valuable as one continued a quarter. * * 

District No. 2. In this district, scholars who could give the book answer to a 
book question readily enough, often stood dumb, if the same question, in sub- 
stance, were put in another form. They stopped in the words, — did not get so 
far as the ideas, * * 

In taking leave of this school, the committee wish they could likewise take a 
final leave of the old schoolhouse. They hope they do not wound the antiquarian 
sensitiveness of any, or disturb the pleasing associations of any one's childhood, 
by venturing the suggestion, that they do not consider this schoolhouse as either 
ornamental or convenient There was a painful feeling of insecurity, as they trav- 
ersed the room, lest some of the yielding boards beneath their feet should prove 
treacherous, and launch them suddenly into " unexplored regions," or lest some 
projecting fragment of board should prove a snare to their feet, and tripping them 
up, involve them in a mortifying embarrassment It is verily a place in which it 
behooves all to take heed to their ways. The sympathies of your committee were 
strongly moved, also, for the scholars, many of whom, they perceived, were una- 
ble to sU doum at all, — the seats being so high, that they could only sit up,^-or, more 
appropriately, hang themselves up. They beg leave to inquire, if this mode of 
suspension is found to be a decided improvement on the old custom of down-sit- 
^g) and whether it is extensively practised in the dwelling-houses in that dis- 
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trict The only object in the room which seemed to be comfortably seated was 
the stove, which rested upon a huge rock, in the centre. Its seat was certainly 
wider than those intended for the scholars, a little /otoer, and, perhaps, no hardtr. 
The door was unique. The panels were variegated, and such, that in case any 
accident should render the removal of one necessary, the nearest wood-pile or 
door yard would certainly supply a suitable substitute. The committee would 
not recommend the district to be at any expense to improve the ventilation of the 
house ; first, because the ventilation is perfect now, (the only perfection they have 
the pleasure to mention,) and secondl v, because they think annihUatiim better than 
ventilation. They very much fear, that the educational structures reared within 
such a house, may resemble the house itself. The committee understand that 
the district intend to erect a more comely and commodious building, but that they 
are delaying on account of the difficulty of determining where it shall stand. We 
deferentially submit ttie query, whether delay will make the difficulty any less. * * 
There is one fault in teaching children to spell, which the committee have no- 
ticed more than once, and which they think ought to be adverted to. A word 
is mispronounced to help the scholar spell it. It is so mispronounced as to give 
an undue prominence to some letter or letters in the word, by which a clue is 
given to the scholar, to show him how it should be spelled. The teacher will 
even interrupt the scholar in the middle of a word, sometimes, when he has come 
to a syllable which he cannot spell, and pronounce that syllable, giving the vowel 
a long sound, so as to help him safely through. Thus the teacher puts out the 
word amUy, The scholar spells, — '* a-m-am,-e-ame,-t-y-ty, amety." " No !" says 
the teacher, " am-i-ty." The speller tries again, " a-m-am,-i-ami,-t-y-ty, amity." 
Well, the scholar has learned to spell amity, a word which does not belong to 
our language ; but he has not learned to spell iim%, a word which does belong 
to our language, and a very good word too. Again, — ^the teacher puts out '' me- 
nial." The scholar spells, *^ m-e-me-n-e-ne,-mene,'' — ** Not right!" cries the teach- 
er ; "Me-nt-al." The scholar spells again, " m-e-me,-n-i-ni,-meni,-u-l-ul, meniul." 
^How ?" interrupts the teacher again, *' me-nt-dl," (laying a strong emphasis on 
the last syllable.) Now the scholar sees through it He spells the word again, 
using the right letters, and pronouncing it when he is done, ^ menidl." He has 
learnt how to spell mental, a word which he will never hear, except in the 
schoolroom ; but he has not learned how to spell the English word nuniaL A 
word should always be pronounced correctly when put out to be spelled, and never 
altered from the right pronunciation, to help out a lazy scholar, who will not help 
himself by getting his lessons. * * 

School Committee. — Thomas C. Biacoe, E, B. JTtSZnm, Benj, D. Peck. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. • • District No. 2. The town will, 
no doubt, be surprised to hear, that the veteran schoolhouse in this district still 
survives the ravages of time, jack-knives and school committees' rep6rts, — re- 
joicing in a vigorous and green old age, and ready to shed its last clap-board in 
the cause of education. [See ofdt^ p, V'^X'] True, it shows some signs of increas- 
ing' decrepitude. Some of its faculties were actually broken down and quite 
prostrated, under the accumulated burdens and tiring responsibilities of the last 
examination day. We should have little hope that it would ever recover from 
this disastrous shock, if we had not already seen it outliving all the conceivable 
ills that board and brick are heir to. Its outside covering and prominent parts are 
disappearing from season to season ; but whether they go by the natural process 
of decay, or are borne off by admiring pilgrims, who visit this ancient temple of 
learning, and wish to possess themselves of a splinter from its venerable sides, as 
a precious relic of the days of antiquity, the committee are unable to state. * * 

The winter school [in this district,] was respectable. Webster thus defines the 
word respectable: ^' In popular language, this word is much used to express what 
is moderate in degree of excellence." * • 

District No. 7. We were much pleased to see that the children had been ex- 
ercised in writing English composition. This practice ought to be far more com- 
mon than it is. It ought, in fact, to be universal. Even little children, as soon 
as they can make letters with a pen, should begin to put words together and ex- 
press their thoughts. It might be made to aid £em greatly in learning grammar, 
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^lin;, writings &c. Who expects never to have occaakm to write letten ? 
W iio that does expect ever to write them, would not wish to know how to do it 
properly ? Children ought, before they leave school, to be able to pen their ideas 
with ease, propriety, and correctness, without faults of grammar, spelling, or 
ponctiiation. This teacher gave her scholars instruction in some of the most use- 
ful principles of Physiology. The committee will be glad to see the time^ when 
in all our schools, so much of this science shall be taught as to enable children to 
understand some of the more obvious laws of health. This teacher, the commit- 
tee nndecstand, has enjoyed the advantages of one of our Normal Schools for a 
tune. • • 

District Na 8. Here we found that those who studied geoeraphy, were re- 
quired to sketch maps upon the black-board. We are sorry Uiat this mode of 
teaching geography is not more practised by our teachers. 

District No. 9. Some scholars are understood to have fled from the examina- 
tion. They probably thought that they escaped it They did not, however. Their 
very flight was an examination. It was all very intelligible to the committee. It 
said that they were not fit to be examined ; that they had not been industrious, 
faithful scholars ; that they were wanting in regard for their teacher, in respect 
for themselves, and in love for their boolm. Let them know that they were suffi- 
ciently examined. .♦ • 

In some of our schools, singing has been practised to a greater or less extent ; 
snd it is always with pleasure that the committee hear it We see the counte- 
nances of the children lighten up, whenever the call to sing is heard. Music 
may, without doubt, be made a means of promoting order, go^ feeling, and good 
behavior in school. We have seen scholars, in the latter part of a day, become 
Ured with confinement impatient and uneasy ; and we have seen them changed 
from this state, and made cheerful and contented, by simply singing a pleasant 

SODg. ♦ • 

A great responsibility rests with prudential committees. No man has a right 
to accept this ofiice, unless he is willing to do its duties. If he is unwilling or 
unable to give the time and attention requisite to it, he had better leave it to some 
one else, who can, and will attend to it, if such a one can be found. It is not 
right to take the firat teacher that happens to come along, because it will save the 
trouble of looking up a better one. Good teachers rarely, very rarely, come dhng. 
They do not have to ffo in pursuit of schools, for the schools go in pursuit of 
them. Right good teachers are not so plenty, that they need wait long or go far 
for employment As a general rule, those who apply for schools are not best 
qualified to take them. Those who are worth having will have to be gone after. 
The truth is, we have too many teachers who are tolerable, and nothing more. They 
are neither one thing, nor another. They are not particularly bad, nor particularly 
good. They get dUmg^ — spend their regular hours at the schoolhoose, — hear les- 
sons recited auer a decent fashion, — ^keep the children within the bounds of de- 
corum,— and so pass along to the end or the term. The school is not broken up 
by insubordination, the parents call it a good school, and are satisfied. But we 
want more than toierahle teachers, we want good ones ; and the wages of a ffood 
teacher ought not to be given grudgingly. If he labors faithfully, he ougnt to 
be well rewarded. A prudential committee man will not be likely to find such 
teachers, unless he is willing to go a little out of his way after them. He must 
be early, — ^inquire diligently, — and when he finds the one he wants, have him. A 
dollar or two a monm, more or less, is not a thing to be thought of, when the 
question is, whether we shall have a good teacher, or one good for little or noth- 
ing. Cheap teachers, like other cheap articles, are usu^ly dearest in the end. 
We shall not have high, good, first rate schools, until we want them, and resolve 
to have them ; until they, whose business it is to employ teachers, take it up as 
' they would any other serious and important business, and attend to it,— attend to 
it seasonably, — ^^attend to it thoroughly. Do we unduly magnifv the importance of 
this duty ? What do yon set the teacher about ? Is his work an easy, unimpor- 
tant matter, which anybody can do, and which will harm nobody if done wrongly ? 
Is it the same easy tning to fill your children's minds with knowledge, that it is 
to pour grain into your corn bins, till they are full ? If your children needed 
medicine, should you ask for the cheapest doctor ? But the school teacher is to 
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work upon a mora Mieate and valoablo iastnaaeiit, dian the mecbaiuBm of the 
body. Hia baaiaoflB is to be, not with the houee which the child lit es in, but with 
^ cUld Inmtelf. He is to hdp make a man of him, what God meant he diould 
be, with a developed and well-balftnced intellect, a clear and active conscience, 
and pore and generous affiM^tions. And if he does not help to accomplirii this, 
be will do the opposite. He will hinder the attainment of this result He will 
help to dwarf his intellect, to perveit his moral sense, and to make his heart more 
eslnsh. One teacher may not accomplish either of these results completely, bat 
his influence will do something towards one or the other. It is oilen thought, 
that the only question which need be asked respecting a teachei's qualifications, 
is, as to his scholarship, and ability to govern a school. But this is not enough. — 
Did you never see a company of three, four, or half a doasen little children assem- 
bled in a comer of a room, where they thought themselves unnoticed, and ''play 
keep school ?" If vou have, what was the order of perfonnances ? Why, as 
close a copv of the fashion of grown-up school keeping, as the observing little imi- 
tators could give. See how narrowly the schoolmaster has been watched. Every 
little motion or way, which is a habit with him, is here retfcted in miniature. You 
may, perhaps, even see hart, traits which you had not yourself observed in him, 
but which the scrutinizing eyes of these youngsters have detected. Is it no mat- 
ter what example you place before your children then, in the man whom they are 
taught to respect as their teacher ? Is it of no consequence whether or not he is 
a clown, of coarse speech and vulgar manners ? Whether he is passionate, ill- 
bred and selfish, or a man of gentiemanly deportment and pure language ? Let 
the qualities which you wish to find in your children, be found in their teach- 
ers. • • 

What ought a schoolhouse to be ? What is to be considered in its location, con- 
struction, &c. P The first question obviously is, what are you going to do with it ? 
What is it for ? This seems a very natural and reasonable inquiry to make, but 
one might conclude firom an examination of some of our schoolbouses, that it 
hardly entered the minds of those who planned them. But should it not be 
thought of? A chest of carpenter's tools would not contain a very good assort- 
ment of instruments for malung shoes ; nor, if you should go into a blacksmith's 
shop, and observe all the fixtures and appurtenances ordinarily belondng to such 
an establishment, would you think that to be just the place best suited for making 
watches. An auger is a very convenient and useful instrument for certain pur- 
poses, but not precisely the article which a dentist would select for extracting a 
tooth. A machine or instrument, therefore, may be a verv good one for some pur- 
poses, and not be at all fitted for some other. A schoolhouse may be so situated 
and of such dimensions, that it would answer very well fiir a powder-house, or 
sheep-fold, and yet not be well contrived for the purposes of a school. 

What is the great business to be carried on in the schoolhouse ? T^nAtfig,-— 
the acquisition of knowledge. This knowledge is to be of various kinds, and to 
be gained by various means. But the place is to be a great thinking and studying 
shop, so to speak ; and what is needful that this work may be carried on to the 
best advantage ? Let us barely hint at one or two particulars out of many. In 
order that children, or indeed anybody, may think well, they must be free from 
bodily pain. The mind is so dependent upon the state of the body, that one must 
have health and comfort of body, in order that his mind mav work with ease and 
power. If a child is suspended on a narrow strip of board, his feet dangling in a 
fhiitless search for the floor ; if there be no back to his seat, or, what is worse, 
there be one so near the edge of his narrow perch, as to threaten every minute to 
crowd him oflT; if his eyes are smarting from smoke ; if it be winter, and innu- 
merable streams of cold air are rushing in through cracks and crevices, chilling 
and benumbing him ; or if it be summer, and the hot sun is staring him in the 
face; if he chance to be a neighbor to the stove in winter, and must be cookedi 
in order that some more distant one needs not freeze; — is it to be expected, that 
under such circumstances, the child can take much pleasure in poring over the 
pages of his arithmetic, or that he should be able to set his thinking faculties to 
work with much efiTect? The schoolhouse, then, should be constructed with 
refbrence to the health and comfort of those who are to occupy it * * 

School Committxe.— 2nkmu» C. BtKotj R B. WtUsoth ^^'- ^- ^^^ 
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HARDWICK. 

(1844-^) SsuBcnoN veom Rxport* * * The idea which has gone abroad, 
that teadiers have no lawltil control oyer their pupils, except within the houn of 
school, or when they are within the house, or imniediately under their care, and that 
the infliction of corpcmd punishment ought never to he resorted to, has had and 
still has a powerful influence in setting at nought all efibrts for the support of that 
government without which schools are only we abode of disc^edience, misrule 
and profligate and malignant passions. 

This brings your committee to notice one school in particular, which, on ac- 
count of the variations in its appearance, its numben, its prospects and its final 
result, the various movements of the district or its members concerning it, would 
require some considerable detail, did you not know the circumstances. 

It is one of our largest, and, for some years past, has been considered one of 
the best ; bat from whence comes this sad reverse ? Is it not because many chil- 
dren have grown older than their parents, and wiser than their teacher ? * • 

School Committee. — hn P. €huH John Rmpnond* 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * In reading the reports of other towns, 
we have noticed that teachers have complained of insubordination of parents as 
one of the difficulties with which they met in governing their schools. We have, 
indeed, heard the sound thereof with the hearing of the ear, in one or two instan- 
ces, but are happy to say that no parent has disgraced himself by any protracted 
public action against the comfort and usefulness of the teachers. We hope that 
future committees will always be able to say the same. * * 

School Committee. — •^a Manny WaUtr Mandelij Ira P. Gtndd. 



HARVARD. 

(1844-5.) Selections prom Report. * * As a disciplinarian, [the teacher 
of this school] is entitled to great praise, having secured the entire subordination 
of his school, without a resort to corporal punishment He has some defects, 
however, which the committee do not feel at libertv to pass in silence. They 
allude to his frequent misuse, or abuse of the English language, in imparting in- 
struction to his pupils. As habits of incorrect speaking are easily acquired by 
the young, the teacher should be ver^ careful, not only to correct eveiy instance 
of the misuse of language in his pupils, but also to set them examples of correct 
speaking himself. Thev learn, from the grammar, that the verb agrees with its 
nominative case in number and person ; he should, therefore, be very careful, 
while teaching and iUnstrating this important rule, tiiiat he do not use the plural 
nominative with the singular verb, thus joining together what the grammar has 
pat asunder. * * 

The discipline of this school was unexceptionable, the teacher having succeed- 
ed, without much show of authority, but by the more powerful agency of love and 
kindness, in disarming the spirit of insubordination, and in securing to her com- 
mands, its willing respect and obedience. * * 

The committee also noticed, that the same interest was felt, and the same efibrt 
made, for those pupils who were not so fkr advanced, and who were hard to learn, 
as for those who learned more readily. * * 

Your comouttee cannot fobear to call attention to the schoolhouses, those '* sup- 
porting pillars of the republic," as they have been termed ; though some of them, 
It wotud seem, are rather shabby supports for such a splendid fabric. Most of 
tbem, though much too small, and destitute of any means of ventilation, except by 
broken windows, and here and there a fissure made by the corroding toou of 
time, may yet serve a few years as substitutes for something that is better ; yet 
there is one which, were there a law making it a penal offence to devote a build- 
ing to the purposes of education which would be but a sorry shelter for the 
brutes tihAt pensh, would long smce have been presented as a nuisance. * * 
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The teacher who sells his services for only half or two thirds the current price 
at which the best qualifications are graduated, will generally be found by his 
employers, cheap as he holds himself, to have most egreffiously over-estimated 
his qualifications. Your committee would say, — seek for ue bek, and when you 
have found him, let not a few paitiy dollars stand between his employment, and 
thepermanent and highest good of your children. * * 

School Committee. — Gtorge Fiaher^ WaMngUm GUbert^ Clark Sibl^, 

(1845-6.) Selections FEOM Report. * * No. 1. The expectations of the 
committee, at the commencement of the term, founded on the fact that the teacher 
was obtained from the Normal School, where she had been for the express pur- 
pose of qualifying herself for the office of teacher, were fully realized at its close. 
Though the term was comparatively short, and the teacher was compelled, by in- 
disposition, to suspend her labors for several days, still, by her judicious mode of 
imparting instruction, and her faculty of engaging the interest of her pupils, in 
many of the branches pursued, there was manifest a highly gratifying degree of 
improvement • * 

Lower Department There was as ffood a degree of stillness and order as 
could have been expected for so small children. They manifested a deep interest in 
their studies, and a respectful and wakeful attention to whatever was said and 
done by the teacher, a habit which they had acquired by daily listening to the 
oral instructions imparted by her, and the amusing and interesting anecdotes she 
related to illustrate the subjects occurring in their studies. A class in History and 
a class in Grammar were examined, who weie taught without books, and who, by 
their readiness and apparent understanding of the subjects, gave evidence of their 
having been most successfully taught Some 20 of the children had copied, with 
a good degree of taste and correctness, most of the maps of the Atlas into a book 
prepared ^r the purpose. The exercises at the examination were interspersed by 
the recitation of several beautiful pieces of poetry, and delightful songs expres- 
sive of the moral sentiments and kindly affections, which cannot be too strongly 
impressed on the tender hearts of children. The examination, all of which had 
given great satisfaction, closed with the reading of several pieces of original com- 
position by children from 7 to 10 years of age, veiy beautifully conceived and cor- 
rectly expressed. * • 

No. 7. The pupils were orderly and well behaved. In this respect, they have 
greatly changed for the better. From being one of the most noisy and disorderly, 
Uiey have become one of the most quiet and orderly schools in town. This change 
for the better is to be mainly attributed to the instructor's aptness to govern. He 
has the rare but happy facultv of maintaining order in his school without resort- 
ing to severe corporal punishment He euiibits, in a superior degree, the en- 
ergy, activitv and interest in his school which are so desirable in a teacher. * * 

Many of the teachers of the winter schools met weekly for mutual conference 
respecting the best modes of instructing and governing their schools. They also 
occasionally visited each other's schools, and seemed disposed to encourage and 
assist each other in performing the duties of their calling. 

In several of the schools, vocal music was practised. By such of the teachers as 
could lead in this pleasing and useful exercise, it was introduced into their schools 
with happy effect. And, whether we regard music as one of the fine arts, or the 
practice of it as an intellectual exercise, or as tending to promote health, and 
adapted to exert a social, moral and religious influence, we cannot but express 
the hope that it will soon be daily practised in all our schools. * * 

For the purpose of increasing the qualifications of teachers, several Teachers' 
Institutes have, in the course of the past year, been held in different parts of our 
Commonwealth. * * In his Eighth Annual Report, the Secretary asked, 
" Why cannot this plan of Teachers' Institutes, originating in New York, be 
adopted in Massachusetts ?" For this purpose, one thousand doUars^irere accord- 
ingly placed at his disposal by that distinguished friend and patron of education, 
the Hon. Edmund Dwight of Boston. One of the institutes was held in Pittsfield. 
Many of its sessions were attended by Governor Briggs, who speaks of it in terms 
of high praise in his last address to the Legislature. Another was held in Fitch- 
burg, and was attended by several from this town, who are, or intend to be, teach- 
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eis. They were pleased with it, and benefited by it, and think the plan eminent- 
ly suited to pr^Mure teachers for tbeir business. * * Your committee believe, that, 
in the course of the last ten years, the condition of the schools in this State has 
been greatly improved. A new interest in their prosperi^ has been created ; 
more money is raised and expended for education ; the schools are more numer- 
ously and constantly attended ; teachers are better qualified and more faithful ; 
many new schoolhouses have been built, and many old ones remodelled and re- 
paired ; in most of the districts in the State, school libraries have been established ; 
fewer teachers are dismissed, and fewer schools broken up ; parents and guar- 
dians more widely recognize their obligations, and towns and school committees 
are guided and stimulated in their duties. * * 

ScHOoi. Committee. — Citorge Fisher^ WaMngUm GUbertf CUak SUdof. 



HOLDEN. 

(1844-^5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Wnu P. 

Paine, 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * In the published Abstract of the 
School Reports of the several towns of the Commonwealth, for the year commenc- 
ing in 1844 and ending in 1845, there is a Graduated Table, showiug the com- 
parative amount of money raised by the different towns in the State for the educa- 
tion of each child in the town, between the ages of four and sixteen years. From 
this, it appears that one town appropriates, to each such child, between seven 
and eight dollars; 2, between six and seven; 4, between five and six; 15, 
between four and five ; 33, between three and four ; 137, between two and three ; 
and 117, between one and two. Holden is in the latter class. There are 308 
towns in the State, of which 248 raise more for a child than this town does, and 
59 raise less. In the county of Worcester, there are 55 towns, of which 51 raise 
more than this town, and three less. Every town that borders on this, raises 
more for a child than this. Worcester raises nearly three times as much to the 
scholar. Holden is the 15th town in the county in population, and 19th in valu- 
ation, yet is only the 3l8t in the amount of money raised for schools. Your com- 
mittee, in addition to these statistics, would barely inquire, whether the good 
citizens of Holden, who are not generally accused, it is believed, of a lack of pub- 
lic spirit, are fond of this sort of notoriety ? * * 

School Committee.— W^m. P. Pome, W. H. WaUon. 



HUBBARDSTON. 

(1844-^.) Selections from Report. * * A form of words, placed in a 
pupiPs memory, difiers very much from distinct ideas and fixed principles in the 
mind; a^d in order to make children understand principles, teachers must be able 
to explain. • * 

Your committee have had striking proof of the utility of continuing the same 
teacher several successive terms. * * 

School Committee. — Samud Gay, C.Bradford, Gf. W, Bates. 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed! Report. • • In No. 3, we found 
the best house in town. We congratulate tiiat district upon the success of their 
efforts at reform ; they have certamlv taken one step in advance of any other 
district in town. They have adopted a code of by-laws, and caused t})em to be 
printed, by which the parents are held responsible for all depredations committed 
by their own children, and the children are effectually warned against such dep- 
redations. 

A copy of these by-laws is posted upon the walls of the schoolhouse, and, much 
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to the honor of thooe aohelanry has rooMined there uadistiiibed throogh the yesr. 
The good effects of this movement may be seen in the neatnesa and genenu ap- 
pearance of the house, after beinff occupied during two terms of schooL 

Children seem to feel no sort of respect for an old, ugly, and time-worn house. 
The old-fiishioned and ill-shapen seats are a common target for the point of that 
uffly weapon, which almost every rude boy canies in his pocket, (a jack*knife,) 
while those that are new, neat, and comfortable, are generally spared from abuse 
and defacement 

Children, like men, are influenced by the objects with which they are surround- 
ed, and they seem to feel better, behave better, learn faster, and, we believe, ac- 
n3 better moral habits in a neat and convenient house, with comfortable seats, 
in one of tJie old-fashioned, ill-constructed '' pens," as they have been very 
appropriately called. * * 

We cannot omit here to call your attention to a recent legislative act, making 
provisions for the establishment of Teachers^ Institutes, in different parts of the 
State* This is a measure worthy of this age of improvement, and promises great 
and glorious results. The plan was devised and put into operation last year, by 
the Secretary of the Board of Education. One was held in Uiis vicinity. Two 
only of our teachers attended that Institute, but those and aU others with whom we 
have conversed upon the subject, who did attend, considered it the most delight- 
ful, the most profitable and instructive season they ever enjc^ed. It is just the 
thing wanted to prepare the teachers of Common Schools for their high and re- 
sponsible duties ; and we earnestly recommend to all our teachers to avail them- 
selves, if possible, of the privilege of attending one the present year. 

It will readily be admitted that good government and good instruction are the 
essential requisites of a ^ood school. Upon the subject of school government, 
however, there is great diversity of opinion. Some are for a free use of the rod, 
others are utterly opposed to corporal punishment, while a few repudiate the idea 
of punishment in any form whatever. Your committee are not non-resistaniSf in 
the technical sense of that term. Still, they feel a conviction, which all their 
experience goes to strengthen, that the law of kindness is more potent, even in 
school, than the law of force. We believe that instrumeniB of torture ought for- 
ever to be dispensed with, in aU ordinary cases ; and that corporal punishment 
should never be resorted to, till all milder means have failed ; and they seldom 
will fail, if skilfully applied. Most of our teachers have practised upon that prin- 
ciple the past year. Several of the winter schools, and the very best in town too, 
have been governed almost entirely by the law of love. Let a teacher endear 
himself to his scholars by kind and assiduous attentions, till he has ^ined their 
confidence, and an appeal to their better feelings and sense of propriety will, in 
most cases, be more effectual than rods and ferules. In other words, an impres- 
sion upon the hecai is better than upon the haxk. 

Still, we would, by no means, tie the hands of the teacher ; he must maintain 
the dignity of his station ; he must have order ; he must enforce obedience, and 
every good parent will sustain him in that position. Scholars that will not obey, 
must be expelled from the school, or be punished, at the teacher's discretion. If 
obedience is demanded, there must be a penalty to disobedience, and the offender 
must suffer that penalty or all government is at an end. The fear of punishment 
has a restraining influence upon some juvenile minds which nothing else can ex- 
ert And until human nature is changed, and entirely changed, we believe it 
would be dangerous in the extreme to remove these restraints and say to chil- 
dren, (or to men,) " Do what you will, you are not to be punished." * • 

We deem it hardly necessary to allude to the importance of Common School 
education, or its bearing upon the usefulness and happiness of our children, and 
the future destinies of our country. That importance seems to be felt, to a good 
degree, in this community. The only question is, what is to be done ? what can 
we do to promote this cause, and advance the best interests of the present and 
future generations? Our State Government has done wonders; — indeed, the 
most distinguishing trait that has marked the legislative character of old Massa- 
chusetts, for the last fifleen years, is the stand she has taken in the cause of 
Common Schools. Her public men have done wonders. * ♦ What, then, can 
wedof Let every parent say to himself, ^^fFhat can I do as an individual T* and 
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if he is iMNieat tnd ftidklol in the inqniiy, he wOl not h>ng femftin in ignonoiee ; 
he will discover his da^ written, as with a sunbeam, by the finger of God, along 
his ¥erv pathway. 

Finallyy we say to all parents, be laithfiil to the interests God has ooounitted to 
yoor care, — be fiuthfol to your children at hoiike,-^ive them moral and leligioaBi 
as well as intellectual culture. The first thing cmildren should be taught, is to 
fear Grod and obey their parents ; and the next is, to acquire that knowledge 
which shall prepare them for usefulness and happiness in after-life. Teach them 
these things, and lead them by a pious and virtuous example f and you mar 
make yourselves and your childien happy, and do much to improve the moml «m 
social condition of your race. 

ScHooi' CoMMiTTSx. — ffiUiam jBennett, J^., I^pihrakn Slow. 



LANCASTER. 

(1844-^.) Sklections from [Prihted] Report. * * In some of our towns, 
the office of prudential committee is conferred upon the parents in rotation, — a 
custom, as it seems to us, singularly unwise and inexpedient. A parent may be 
very sincerely desirous to promote the success of the school, and at the same time 
be wholly unqualified to perform the various duties incumbent upon the prudential 
committee. * * 

He, [the teacher,] devoted much attention to penmanship, and feeling a com- 
mendable desire to excite his pupils to greater efibrt, he promised a rewa^ to the 
one who should be adjudged by the examining committee to have made the great- 
est improvement in the art of writing. The committee, however, declined making 
such a decision, not only because he had not time to make th^ necessary compari- 
son of all the manuscripts, but mainly because he thought the principle of emula- 
tion not a safe at happy one to be introduced into the school. * * 

In this connection, we ask leave to renew our earnest entreaties to our fellow- 
citizens, that they increase the amount of appropriations in behalf of our schools. 
Our schooli should be open a larger part of the year. Competent teachers must 
be well paid. As the employment of the teacher is becoming more honorable 
and the stmidard of qualifications is rising, the rate of compensation must rise 
also, and how can we invest money that shall so surely bring us in large returns, 
even in an economical pmnt of view, to say nothing of higher considerations, as 
in the preparation of our children and youth for usefulness and happiness in the 
world ? It has been well said by another, ^ better be taxed for the poor hmfs edu- 
cation, than for the poor marCs ignorance." * * 

Agreeably to the vote of the town, passed at the last April meeting, in concur- 
rence with the generous designs of the Legislature to extend to every school 
district the benefits of a library, your committee have appropriated the money so 
liberally placed by you at their disposal, to the purchase of books for the use of 
,the town. • * 

Mr. Mann has ascertained, after careful inquiry, that there are but three towns 
in the whole Commonwealth, in which it appears that the Bible is not generalljr 
made a text book in the schools. The Revised Statutes very properly prohibit 
the inculcation, in our Common Schools, of such religious views ^* as favor the 
tenets of any particular sect of Christians." Where the parents of the children 
differ so widely upon the topic of religion, it is impossible to sanction any other 
principle. * * In view of the same principles, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools in the State of New York has recently decided, that the use of profane 
language is of itself a disqualification for the employment of a teacher. * * 

School Committee. — Charles Packard, Right CummingSf Bei/^amin HoUf Hzra 
Sawyer, Edward P. Whitman^ Benj, WhUtemore, 

(1845-6.) Selections prom [Printed] Refort. • • Your committee will 
ondeavor in ^ood faith to discharge their dutjr, — to present you a picture as minute 
and as graphic as may be of the condition oi the scnools. 
18 
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We feel that this is a duty of some difficulty and delicacy. It is easjr to make 
summary and general statements. But to descend into details, to go into every 
schoolhouse, and describe what has been doing there, and to institute comparisons 
between different schools and teachers, requires much pains-taking, and a good 
deal of nice discrimihation, in order to do equal justice to all. We feel deeply too 
the difficulties which beset the teacher. It is somewhat hard, after anxious and 
wearisome labors, not only to have failed in his work, but to find himself subjected 
to public criticism, and perhaps condemnation. He is entitled, by virtqe of his 
profession, to warm sympathy and encouragement, and especially from the school 
committee. We must be faithful, however, to the interests of the schools, and to 
you the parents and guardians, using tlie language of commendation when we can, 
that of censure only when we must. * * 

^o. 9. — ^We regret the necessity of reporting an instance of insubordination in 
one of the larger boys, which was peculiarly trying to the patience and forbear- 
ance of the teacher, who would have been amply justified in taking more decisive 
and summary measures. It is gratifying to find that the conduct of this boy met 
with universal condemnation bom in the district and the school. * * 

There is one general feature which cannot fail to have drawn your attention 
to it, during the short summary which we have made, and which we feel demands 
more specific and earnest attention. We refer to discipline. For some reason, 
this has been gradually relaxing and growing feeble, until the evil has become 
altogether too great to be endured. A strong and manly school government, 
whose laws are enforced without fear or favor, is becoming quite too rare, amidst 
feebleness, timidity and disorder. This may be owing sometimes to a radical 
want of intellectual and moral energy in the teacher ; it may be owing to false 
notions and mawkish sentiment which have crept over the public mind, infecting 
both teachers and parents,— creating in some districts a state of opinion which the 
teacher dares not encounter by the strong enforcement of his rightful authority. 
Whatever the cause may be, we think that parents are everywhere called upon 
not only to concede to the teacher as a right, but demand of him as a duty, to en- 
force strict and righteous rules of discipline ; feeling that the punishment of their 
own children, if it be inflicted in wisdom and in kindness, is less disp^raceful to all 
concerned than disobedience and disorder. We like to see the teacher govern by 
the power of persuasion alone, if he can do it, and to charm the spirit of misrule 
and stubbornness into submission through the power of kindness. Perhaps there 
are those who can always do this, without resorting to punishments ; but that such 
teachers as we can command, will or can do it uniformly, in the pres^it state of 
society, we know to be a delusion and a dream. * * 

The Megister. — The Registers are often returned to the committee with im- 
portant items left entirely blank, or else abounding in mistakes, particularly in the 
column of *^ average attendance." A person who cannot or will not perform the 
simple duty required, in completing the Register, should not assume the responsi- 
bility of a teacher. * • 

Orthographf. — ^This should be taught at least in two ways : by spelling words 
orally, and by writing them either on paper, or the slate and the black-board. For, 
it is well ascertained, that after the ear lias become familiar with the sound of the 
word, and the vocal organs will give all the letters in their right places, the hand 
will frequently write them wrong. Both processes should be carried on until all 
the words in the English language in common use, have become so familiar that 
neither the lips nor the hand will misarrange the letters. Only the first named 
method, — that of oral spelling, is usually practised in our schools, and only the 
easiest words are mastered by the major portion of the scholars. A comparatively 
few, with large organs of language, found more often among the girls, become adepts 
in spelling, so as rarely to ** miss a word." But unless the scholars improve vastly 
afker leaving the schools, the written correspondence of many of them, as men and 
women, will contain words, we fear, which it would puzzle any lexicographer to 
classify among the languages of the earth. We have noticed a practice quite 
common among the teachers of pronouncing words wrong, that the duller scholars 
may be able to spell them right, giving intimation of an obscure or silent letter, 
by making it too prominent, or giving it a false sound. We think this practice 
tad, for the ear should associate no sound, but the true one, with its appropriate 
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syllables and words. Bad spelling always Indkates a defectlTe edaeatkiDy and 
many of as can testify, when obliged to decijiher its symbols, that it is, to say the 
least, an inconvenience. 

Reading, — ^Unless the child has learned to read, it is very obvious that he has 
learned nothing to moch purpose. To read clearly, intelUgenUy, and properly, is 
to give the sorest test of general knowledge and attainments. The fint thing for 
the child to learn, is the mechanical part of reading; to know the words at first 
sight, and to be able to pronoance them without waiting to spell them oat After 
this, and along with it as far as may be, come emphasis, modulation, and the tones 
and inflections of the voice, so that the ideas and sentiments of the writer shall 
be taken in, and distinctly and beautifully expressed. The cburman of the com- 
mittee has visited every school during the winter terms, with the special purpose 
of ascertaining the state of things in respect to this single and most important 
branch. The inspection has filled us with pain and even sorrow. In the thirteen 
schools there are about 125 scholars which are ranged in the Jkrst olemes, — young 
men and women, or those soon to become such, who are about completing theur 
Common School education to take their places in society. Jibout one finurik qf 
these have not masUrtd eoen (he meehameal part of reading. We mean by this, that 
they cannot read without stopping to spell the words, and several not even then. 
largQ boys, and sometimes girls, are found halting on common words, mangling 
or mispronouncing them, so that when they have toiled to the close of a sentence, 
you forget its beginning, if, indeed, it might be said to have had one. Of the 
remaining three fourths who have mastered uie mechanical part of reading, most 
of them know little or nothing practically of its rhetorical rules. Sometimes the 
words are huddled one afler another, without regard to punctuation or emphasis ; 
sometimes words are clipped of their final letters, and fused or mumbled into a 
common mass ; grave and gay, solemn and sportive, pathetic and ludicrous, are 
despatched in the same monotonous manner, without the least regard to the sense, 
and seldom with corrections from the teacher, — the spectator all the while striv- 
ing, and perhaps in vain, to catch here and there the glimpse of an idea. Such 
is another and a large portion of readers in the first classes. There is another 
portion, — and we desire to do them full justice, who preserve, in reading, some- 
thing of natural and conversational tones ; who understand what they read, and 
enable the hearer to do the same. But this portion is a minority of the whole, 
and, we fear, rather a small one. * * 

EngUah Grammar. — As this branch is now taught, the scholar begins with a 
mere exercise of his memory. He commits certain technical rules, afler which 
he begrins to " parse,'' and go round and round through the terminology of gender, 
number, person, mood, tense, and so forth. This seems in a measure necessary. 
But this is not all. The analysis of sentences ; taking them in pieces and build- 
ing them anew ; tracing words from their origin through their subsequent trans- 
formations, and thus learning their shades of force and meaning ; seeing how 
nouns and verbs become particles, and are resolvable into each other ; translating 
poetry into prose ; taking the ideas of the writer and clothing them in the pupil's 
own language ; translating old writers into a modern dress, or putting the moderns 
into the old idioms ; — in a word, English grammar in its relations to composition, 
prosody and rhetoric, revealing to the scholar the wealth, force and flexibility 
which belong to the language he speaks, in order that he may acquire the power 
of a copious, manly and graceful utterance, — all this the pupil ought to be intro- 
duced to by the study of the English language. But seldom does it go beyond 
the mechanical application of rules, and the technics and ** ding-dong" of parsing. 
And therefore we should not marvel that so many study it only to be disgusted 
with it, and wonder, all their lives after, what its use and benefit might be. 

Geography, — This might be and ought to be one of the most instructive and 
delightful studies. The teacher should have the aid of a globe, of outline maps, 
and a liberal extent of black-board. Then, by means of description and drawing, 
the grand features of the earth's surface, — its ridges of mountains, the rivers that 
roll down their slopes to the ocean, the scenery they pass through, and the towns 
and cities that are sprinkled over it, ought not only to be fixed in the memory, but 
pictured distinctly and boldly upon the imagination. The pupil should thus know, 
not by remembering the words of his text book, but by seeing the earth's surface, 
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wfaich wav the riven run, what valleys they drain, where they empty, and what 
towns ana cities line their hanks. Instead of having his memory vexed with dry 
statistics of each State in detail, he should see the earth's surface according to 
Its natural divisions, and know, from the locality of any specified portion, what 
will be its climate and productions, — should see the animals of each country 
grouped, not according to artificial boundaries, but according to the climate and 
position adapted to their nature. * * 

There is another thing, not only useful but indispensable in the successful 
teaching of geography, and that is map-drawing. The features of the country, 
its mountains, li^es, rivers, scenery, towns, and the boundaries of its states and 
empires, ouffht to pass into the mind of the pupil, and flow on the canvass of his 
memory wi£ so much brightness and clearness of outline, that, setting aside his 
books and maps, he can reproduce the whole upon the slate or the black-board. 
This should be done again and again, so that what at first might have been a rude 
sketch, shall become a neat and well-proportioned drawing, produced easily and 
quickly under his hand. We are happy to say that this practice is becoming now 
quite common in the schools of Lancaster, though, as yet, it is not common 
enough, and by no means universal. * * 

Good hehavior includes, we suppose, not only pure Christian manners, but the 
moral and religious principles from which tliey flow. There is little of moral and 
religious teaching in our schools. Few efforts are made to pour a warm and 

Suickening influence into the social and moral nature of the youn^, so as to pro- 
nee tenderness of conscience, reverence, benevolence, and amiability of deport- 
ment This the law requires, but teachers do not seem grenerally to think it a 
part of their business ; they say, and with some justice, that they have no time 
ror such teaching. And yet it might mingle imperceptibly with all teaching, and 
^ve a tone to it, and make the' atmosphere of the schoolroom breathe a hallowingr 
influence. This, we are persuaded, would do more than aught else to drive out, 
and keep out, the demon of insubordination. 

Such is the actual condition of the schools, their advantages and defects, in de- 
tailing which, we have avoided alike the spirit of flattery and fault-finding, and 
aimed only at simple truth. If the picture is a dark one, we cannot help it. We 
mean by these representatfons to reflect no blame upon the teachers, who, as a 
body of young men and women, we have found to be remarkably conscientious 
and faithful, and rendering a full equivalent for what they receive. That these 
institutions afibrd no better education is chargeable upon the system mainly. * * 

Plan for an Improved «^«<eni.— The sum raised by the town fbr education is 
now $1(500. It receives from the State Fund, #88. The amount paid for Private 
Schools, and schools kept to prolong Common Schools, was, during the past year, 
$539 ; — making an aggregate of $^227, expended within the limits of the town 
for the education of its youth, and taking no account of sums paid by parents 
who send their children out of town in search of better schools. What we would 
now ask is. Can this sum be more effectually applied ? We think it can. 

It is a fact well established in the science of education, that female teachers are 
more successful than male, in the instruction of younger scholars. By their love 
of children, and affectionate manners towards them, they are more quick in win- 
ning the affections and meeting the wants of their tender age. We will suppose, 
then, tiiat a female teacher be placed in every schoolhouse in the town, both sum- 
mer and winter, with the exception of No. 2, which has no summer school, and 
no scholars, with one or two exceptions, of the age we are now speaking of. Let 
the school be kept through terms not of eleven weeks, but fourteen; let the 
teacher receive not $1 50, per week,^. (about the average which is now paid,) but 
$1 75 per week, making $3 per we^, including board. The expenses of each 
school would then be ^4 per year, and the aggregate expense of the twelve 
schools in the town would be $1008. Provision would now be made for better 
teaching, and through longer terms than at present, of all the children of Lancas- 
ter under the age of twelve years, and this without disturbing at all the present 
organization of our school districts. What provision can then be made for the 
larger and older scholars, who require the means of a more generous and thorough 
culture than they now enjoy. We should have left of the $1KK27, now actually 
paid, more than $1200 to support a higher grade of schools. This sum would 
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support foar high schools, aflbrding to each 0800. It iv^ysid^lfflllikiy foQr teachers 
eight months in the year, paying each $37 per month, — or seven monthB, paying 
each 943 per month. In other words, it would support four academic institutions 
more than seven months of the year, — spaying to each of its teachers a salary at 
the rate of |^00 annually. * * 

ScHOoii ComnTTEB.— Ucbfiutuj IL Sean^ Charles Packard^ Bei^. JFhittemore^ 
Right CummingSf Benjamin HoU^ Ezra Savyer, 



LEOMINSTER. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * This teacher, by her uniformly 
kind deportment, by her constant vigilance, by her frequent suggestions of duty, 
by her oft-repeated maxims of encouragement or reproof, succeeded in maintain- 
ing excellent order, with scarcely a resort to corporal punishment, in a school, 
where, for two or three seasons, disorder did much abound. * * 

In one term, 20 scholars were not tardy at all, and 5 was the greatest number 
of tardinesses by any member of the school ; in the other term, ^ scholars were 
not tardy at all, and, with the exception of two individuals who were tardy 10 
times, the highest number of tardinesses was 6. * * 

The only real drawback from the excellence of this school was the great want 
of constant and punctual attendance on the part of the scholars. By absence, 
there was a loss of nearly h The number of tardinesses was large, 230 in all. * * 

The register of this term was not completed by the teacher, nor was the in- 
struction exact and as it should be. * * The teacher had not been systematically 
trained, and did not feel or know the important difference between a definition 
that approximated the truth, and one that expressed clearly the whole truth. * * 

The whole character of this school is now changed by the introduction of an 
experienced, efficient teacher; order is restored, carelessness is changed to atten- 
tion, and idleness to industry. * * 

In the remainder of this Report, we shall specify some of the ways in which 
parents, unintentionally no doubt, defeat, or at least injure, the success of a 
school. 

The first is, by not providing thdr children vnih hooks in season. Many well dis- 
posed parents who would not deliberately deprive their children of any advan- 
tages for improving their minds, often delay obtaining the necessary books a few 
^ys, sometimes weeks, after the school has commenced. Now this can be noth- 
ing less than a material injury to Uiem ; it is much as it would be with a mechanic 
vho has undertaken to build a house, if he should, go and stand a few days with 
his workmen on the premises before he provided himself with tools. In this case, 
all would say that, whatever else the mechanic may do, he certainly would not 
advance much with the building. What tools are to him, books are to children. 
And a few days' delay, on the part of the parents, in obtaining them, is to the 
children so much lost time. And not only do those children suffer, but also the 
class to which they belong. For every one acquainted with the proper arrange- 
inent of a school well knows that a class can make but little progress, unless its 
exercises move on with harmony, promptness and energy. * * 

Another way in which parents sometimes injure the prosperity of a school is, 
hy not honing the appard of their ckHdren in such a state tiuxt they can attend at the 
^fcginning of the term. All that is wanting, to remedy this evil, is a little foresight 
on the part of the parents. It is just as easy, in ordinary circumstances, for the 
children to be prepared for school at the commencement of the term, as a few days 
later. A more vivid impression on the mind of the value of an education, will 
entirely remove Uiis evil. • * 

Your committee cannot, with their present feelings, close this report without 
expressing their increasing confidence in the Union System heretofore so earnestly 
proposed to the town. * * 

School Committee.— O. G. HtMard, Charles W. Wilder, C. C. Field, Solon 
Carter, 
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(184&Hd.) SiLBOTioif frohRbfobt. * * ThegmardldepofimefaofikeBchol' 
an. — ^We are satisfied that, during the last few yean, the scholars have manifest- 
ed a boldness which they did not formerly possess, — a boldness which is very dis- 
rupeeUid^ and, in many cases, exceedingly impudent It is manifested in the 
schoolroom by the deportment of the children and youth towards the teacher, the 
committee and others who may visit the school. It is manifested in the sports of 
the children at recess ; in the profane and vulvar language which tliey use, even 
in the hearing and presence of the citizens of the place, and of strangers that may 
be passing. It is frequently manifested by mimicking those who pass, and by 
saluting them in disrespectful and vulgar language. If it is necessary to walk 
by, some of ourschoolhouses during the recess, a person may think himself pecul- 
iarly fortunate if he is not grosslv insulted. It is painful to think of the charac- 
ter of such scholars, and of the influence which they will exert in the community. 
If such be the bud, what will the fruit be ? We allude to this painful subject at 
this time, because we are sensible that it is an evil greatly to be deplored. Its 
effects are bad now ; they will be worse if a remedy be not found and applied. 
We allude to it also, because we are sensible that it is not in the power of the 
schoolroom, or the teachers, alone or united, to remove this evil without the vig- 
orous cooperation of the parents and guardians of the children. With their aid, 
we believe it may be removed. * * 

School CoBonTTES. — O. G. Htibhard, Hiram WUhingUm^ C. C FiMj A, J. 
Whticomh, Jod fV. Fletcher. 



LEICESTER. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * Too much importance can- 
not be attached to the manners, habits and disposition of those who have the 
charge of our children, during the first few years of their education ; as their man- 
ners are then formed by imitation, and dispositions may be cultivated which will 
continue to be either a blessing or a curse to them through life. * * 

In the main, the scholars in this school are punctual in attendance, both fore- 
noon and afternoon. A board, marked LATE, is suspended in the room, at a 
suitable time afler the commencement of the school, so that eveiy child who is 
tardy may be admonished of it on his arrival. * * 

In no one particular, do our schools stand in need of a change so much as in 
respect to teachers. Nothing would tend so much to remove obstacles, and to en- 
sure for our schools complete success, as a change of this kind which should 
give to every one of our schools, summer and winter, a competent, well-trained, 
and experienced teacher. We need a higher standard of qualifications for the 
office of teacher. It ought not to be enough, that the candidate is a clever and 
well-meaning young person, with a fair share of knowledge ; still less ought it to 
be allowed to have any weight, that the candidate offers to keep the school at a 
cheaper rate than others. The cheap teacher is pretty sure to prove the dearest in 
the end. A good workman, who understands his business, is what is wanted ; 
not one who charges a low price, and then turns off a poor article on our hands. 
And most sure it is, that so long as the system is pursued of hiring the teacher 
who will keep the school the cheapest, just so long we shall be keeping down the 
standard of qualifications, and in the same proportion the character of the schools, 
and driving the most competent and efficient persons away from school-keep- 
ing. * • 

We apprehend, nay, firmly believe, that we are yet to see how much a corps of 
thoroughly well-qualified and well-prepared teachers can do for our schools ; — 
teachers, who devote themselves to their calling; whose minds are not distracted 
by other pursuits, and by what is technically called btuiness ; who study the best 
methods of conveying to young minds the knowledge which they have first care- 
fully stored in their own; and to whose patient and self-denying efforts it shall 
be given, to awaken in their pupils' minds a love of knowledge, and a love of vir- 
tue, — for their own sakes. • • 

We wish to say a few words respecting schoolhouaes. The condition of one or 
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two of these is bad, uncomfortable to the childten, and not creditable to the in- 
habitants. They are so constructed, or conditionisd, as, in a great degree, to hinder 
and prevent studying. Of still more of them, it may be said, that they are uur 
wholesome, and, even at tiroes, dan^rous places of resort, on account of the want 
of ventUation, and the necessarily impure state of the air. We have labored to 
correct this evil, and have partially succeeded, — and only partially. The evil of 
breathing bad air for continuous hours, and especially for days and weeks, is much 
greater Uian we are apt to think. Nothing more surely tends to disease. It lays 
me foundation for all diseases of the lungs, and for that which has been called 
the scourge of New England,— consumption. May it not be, that the prevalence 
of this disease, is owing, very far more to the close and poisoned air breathed in our 
schoolhouaes, shops, factories, and houses, than to our much abused climate and 
weather ? We suspect so. It would be deemed a heinous crime in any one who 
should place in our children's way poisoned bread, or meat, or drink. Why, then, 
do we, ourselves, doom them to breathe poisoned air, which is quite as deleterious 
to health as poisoned food ? Why not provide, in every schoolhonse, an outlet, by 
which the air tiiat has been breathed, and out of which all the ^od has been got 
that can be, shall pass off, that its place may be supplied by that which is pure 
and wholesome ? In all our schoolhouses, there should be an open communica- 
tion, through the ceiling and roof, with the outer air. It is a mistake to' suppose, 
that, in this way, there is any waste of heat There is no loss of any thing, save 
of that which is not fit to be retained,!, e., bad and injurious air, — and that surely 
is no loss. We believe that this subject is very deserving of the best attention of 
the inhabitants of the town. 

One further word we must speak, for we may not keep silent concerning the 
sobject, painful though it be. We have been not a little afflicted to know that, 
in some of our schools, indecent and profane language has come with its defiling 
and demoralizing influence. Far better that our children's bodies were poisoned 
with bad air, or bad food, than that their young souls should so early be contami- 
nated and made vile by these loathsome habits. Words fail us, when we attempt 
to express our sorrow at hearing these things, or hearing of them. We do im- 
plore parents and guardians to have a watchful care here. " One sinner destroy- 
eth much good." One profane, vulgar-minded pupil may do so much mischief in 
a school, as to more than outweigh all the good the teacher can do. * * 

School Committee. — Samud May, John JSTelson, Moses Harrington, Jos. A. 
Dtnny. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. • • This school was kept by a young 
man who appeared kind and gentle in his manners, and who was desirous of doing 
his duty. The teacher, however, being rather slow in his movements, and want- 
ing in animation, the school had the appearance of dulness. It appeared, too, 
that the school was not commenced seasonably, particularly in the morning. This 
want of punctuality was much to be lamented, not only because it occasioned a 
serious loss of time to the scholars, but because it could not but induce the habit 
of being late, — late at church, — late at town meeting, — and late in fulfilling all ap- 
pointments with others. • • 

The committee were astonished to observe, that the low state of this school 
seemed not at all to trouble the teacher, who afterwards received the committee's 
observations entirely unmoved. This young man, we have no doubt, is of good 
character, but he ought never again to attempt to keep a school. * * 

School Gommittsx. — John J^elson, Moses Harrington, Samuel May. 



LUNENBURG. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Ephraim 

Graham, Cyrus KQbum, Solomon Tarhdl, Jr., John R. Rollins, Joseph Jom8. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Geography. — As a general re- 
mark, the improvement in this branch has been as great, and even greater, than in 
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most of the othen. It has genefally been taiight,--^«i it invmriably should be^-* 
by drawing outline maps upon the black-board, tracing the several rivers in each 
coantiy» showing their sources and courses, delineating particular cities and towns, 
showing the principfd lakes, bays and capes. Such specimens of the knowledge 
of this science were exhibited in districts Nos. 3, 4 and 6. It is therefore be- 
lieved, that a more thorough knowledge of geography can be acquired in this way 
in a few weeks than can be obtained in montmi in the method heretofore prac- 
tised, — t. e. merely to require the scholars to answer the questions usually found 
in the text books. * * 

We have generally found that most teachers attempt to teach more than is 
comprehended by their pupils ; hence the fact that many scholars pass through 
their studies as one passes through the country in a steam-car, catching glimpses 
at much and examining minutely but little ; while others have passed over the 
paces as one wcdks through a delightful country, marking every object that was 
deughtful to the eye, or every sound that was pleasing to the ear. One has gone 
over much ground and knows comparatively nothing, the other has gone over a 
few pages, and is able to draw the line between his knowledge and his iterance. 
We find this most obvious, in all the schools, in th^ matter of reading, — in almost 
every school the scholars are put forward into too ;hard reading books. * * 

We have no delicacy in stating our views in regard to the provision of the law 
of 1838, that the school committee shall contract with the teachers and have the 
general supervision of all the schools in every particular, unless the town shall 
otherwise determine ; this we consider a wise provision, and we recommend the 
town to comply with it. * * It is believed that schools have suflfered much in 
having teachers introduced who were connections or particular friends of the 
prudential committee ; hence in many cases the feelings of the applicants were 
more consulted than the advancement of our children. * * 

School Committee. — John R. RoUinSy Ephraim Graham, Cynu EUbum. 



MENDON. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * It will be perceived, by this report, 
that our district schools have been, as a whole, very successful the past year. 
Scarcely one has fallen below the ordinary standard, while a large proportion 
have risen above it. The committee are very happ;^ in giving this encouraging 
account of the result of their labors and duties. This unprecedented success in 
the schools may be owing indirectly to a number of causes. It is partly attribu- 
table to the high standard the committee have adopted in the examination and 
approbation of teachers. And, again, it may be owing in part to the higher ex- 
pectations and demands of an improving age. The school system is advancing 
every year ; and the time is coming, and is near us, when no person, who is not 
competent, will run the hazard, or possess the boldness, to offer himself as an in- 
structer of a district school. But our success the past year is greatly the result of 
the district's having employed an undsually large proportion of experienced teachers ; 
those who have been long in the service. In the eighteen districts, fifleen cer- 
tainly have employed, summer and winter, teachers who had been previously en- 
gaged in the work of instructioiL and some of them for years. This may, by 
some, be considered a matter or little moment But why? Is not exptrienct 
valuable in all human pursuits and labors ? Is it not valuable in the physician, 
the artist, the mechanic, and even in him who tills the soil ? How can it be less 
so in one who makes it his business to impart knowledge to the mindy — to deal 
with the characters, affections and hearts of intelligent beings ? Of nothing are 
your committee more convinced than of this, that, other things being equi^ the 
experienced instructor is most likely to be the successful instructed 

School Committee. — lAnus H, Show* 

(1845-6.) SsLECTioifs prom [Prutteo] Report. * * Although we would 
not, by any means, recommend a teacher to mk his school exdusioebf h^ the rod. 
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jet we would not have liiin enHnbfJhtrgti dt ^euum m ai |fbM. AldKMigh tiMie 
are those in modem times who woold hafe ns b^eve that Solomoii, (who^ in Us 
day and generation, was accoanted a man of conaid^able wisdom,) was, in this 
respect, lifctie better than an ancircomcised heathen ; we are yet of omnkm that 
he has left os some Yeiy good notions in regard to the government both of the 
family and the schooL We confess that we have not yet come to that perfect 
state which leads to the onreaerved abandonment of att corporal ponishment for 
the opholding^ of government. We may grow into it, but as yet we do not see 
our way clear. If moral suasion will not subdue the heedless and the refractory ; 
if the parent or the teacher, after using all his arts of persuasion and remon- 
strance, cannot succeed in subduing the stubborn wiU or his child or his pupil, 
we fear he will fkll short of his du^ if he does not make at least one expenaieiif 
wUhihtroiL * * 

Without order in school, all im[Nnovement will soon be at an end ; and if it is 
once known that the teacher will not, in any case, resort to corporal punishmeut, 
we fear that most of our schools will be found to contain at least one of those 
unsubdued, nntractable natures, that would turn a deaf ear to the voice of en- 
treaty and persuasion, although uttered with the affectionate earnestness and elo- 
quence of a Paul. With such a one, we would say, exhaust all the arguments 
which moral suasion can find for his correction and reclamation ; but rather than 
give him up to perish in his stubbornness and disobedience, let him be subjected 
to a reasonable infliction of any of the usual and ordinary modes of corporal 
punishment heretofore practised in the schools. If otf means fail to render him 
obedient to the wholesome and necessary regulations of the school, let him then 
ordy be cast off as incorrigible. He must not be suffered to remain and corrupt, 
by his vicious example, those who are yet docile and obedient. * * 

School Cokmittee. — John Ckorge MeUfi^, Andnw H. Retd^ CharUs C. P. 
Baaiings. 



MILFORD. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [Priiited] Report. * * It is greatly to be 
lamented, tnat the intellectual acquirements of a large proportion of our teachen 
pe not greater, more efficient and better adapted to the art of teaching ;— it 
is an art, and it should be learned, to be successfully practised. It is not enough 
that a teacher can answer a few questions in arithmetic,— -which many fail to do 
vndaitandingly^'---can tell whether the earth is flat or round, and how many purta 
of speech there are in the English grammar, — almost anv sdiool hoy can do this ; 
he should be able to explain the prineii^ of the sciences he professes to teach, and 
to ffive the reasons. It may be asked why the committee approbate persons not 
duly qualified to teach ? The answer is, the great paucity of able and properly 
qualified teachers, — which renders it very uncertain, should an applicant be re-' 
jected, whether a better one could be obtained, — ^in a measure constrains the com- 
mittee to approbate those whom they would not, under different circumstances. * * 

The committee would invite the attention of the town to the great disparity in 
the length of Uie town schools. * * While the scholar in No. 8 can attend 
school annually 24 weeks, in No. 11, he can attend but 17, and usually to young, 
inexperienced teachers; therefore the present division and distribution of the 
Bchool money, since tliey are unequal, are, in the opinion of the committee, un- 
just There can be no reason why the youth in toum should not have equal 
claims upon its public benefits ; why a part of the children should receive annu- 
ally 24 weeks' schooliuff, and a part but 17 or 18. Of $1279 87,— the sum 
expended by the town &e past year for the education of its youth,-H>7G7 45 
were received by five districts, while the other six received but $412 42. • • 

The summer school in No. 9 was a good school ; in the winter, diligence and 
attention seemed to be the watch-words of both teachers and scholars, as the 
final examination abundantly proved. The order in this school was admirable ; 
there having been but 12 whispers, in the first four classes, for 10 weeks, in a 

19 
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aehool, tbe itTfrag^ number of which was &SL This is highly bonontble to the 
teiuiher And the school. * * 

School Committee. — D. Long, L. HoOnrook. 

(1845-6.) Belections fkom Report. * ^ Whatever difference of opinion 
in religious matters may exist in the community, all will concur in this, that chil- 
dren mould be taught morality ; to be just, temperate, honest; to honor and re- 
spect the laws and institutions of their country; to treat each other as members of 
tne same great family ; to be obedient, industrious and kind ; and above all, to 
love and reverence Him who is the Great ** Author and Finisher" of all things. A 

Serson with powerful intellectual attainments, without moral restraints, woiUd in- 
eed be a terror to the community. * * 

Moral instruction is certainly not less important than intellectual ; they should 
advance with equal step. Nothing, in the estimation of those who have at heart 
the future good of the rising generation, would so speedily and materially depre- 
ciate die value of the Public Schools, as that the children, while there, are under 
no moral restraint. Moral influence is, or should be, the principal element in the 
government of a family or school. Whoever would govern by force alone, or 
Mefy, deserves the name of despot Your committee, nevertheless, are not pre- 
parea to say, under the present organization of society, that corporal punishment, 
properly administered, may not, in some instances, be necessary. Children, how- 
ever, should be taugbt what is right, whf it is right, and, for its own sake, under 
all circumstances, to do right, without the temptation of a promised reward. Most 
children, duly instructed, can discriminate right from wrong, and very few will 
do an act which they conscientiously believe and know to be wrong, and which 
they also know others would condemn. * * 

AH measures which tend to foster dishonesty, must be scrupulously avoided. — 
The custom which has prevailed in a few of our schools, of requiring each schol- 
ar, at the close of the day, to report whether he has whispered, or otherwise com- 
municated, during the dav, is an inducement to the scholar to report falsely. And 
some scholars have been known to assert, on such an inquiry, that they had obeyed 
the rule, and then, out of school, openly to boast of their adroitness in deceiving 
the teacher. Such a custom, therefore, ought not for a moment to be counte- 
nanced. The evil of whispering is nothing, in comparison with that of lying and 
deceiving. Illicit communication is, undoubtedly, one of the greatest obstacles 
the teacher has to surmount But let him often and forcibly bring to view its per- 
nicious tendency, and appeal to the moral sensibilities of the scholars, and in most 
instances, he may succeed. In case of obstinate refusal, or neglect of obedience, 
means more effectual must be applied, in the selection of which the teacher must 
be his own judge. * * 

The committee have noticed that comparatively few scholars are supplied with 
dictionaries, which, especially to the more advanced, are the most important on 
the calendar of school books. * * 

ScHooi. Committee. — David Long, B. H, Davis, L, HoUnrook, 



MILLBURY. 

(1844-5^) Selections from Report. * * Most of our schools never have 
the same teacher twice. Of our three best teachers last summer, neither of them 
has been employed in town this winter. Of all our teachers this winter, only 
one of them (probably) ever taught the same school before. * * Now, to have a 
new teacher in each school every summer, and another new one in each school 
every winter, — to have, with our nine schools, almost twice as many new teachers 
every year, — is to expose us to all the risk of just so many failures as there are 
changes. Out of a dozen or eighteen new teachers every year, some of them 
from a distance, and some of them never having taught before, what more can 
we expect, than that some of them should prove not qualified for their work ? * • 
Districts, when they get a good teacher, should keep him, — should engage him 
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fi>r another winter, and aecnre his services at any rate. And so with teachers for 
oar sammer schools, — secure them for another sammer. * * 

We would also call attention to another subject, — the children that are em- 
ployed in our factories. It is well known, that there are many parents who would 
never send their children to school, if they conld always find work for them in the 
mills. This is particularly true of some foreigners among us. Your committee 
have been making inquiries on this subject, and are satisfied that the matter de« 
mands attention. We are told, that there are some families that stay but nine 
months in a place, in order to escape the operation of that law which requires 
that no manufiicturer shall employ them unless they are sent to school three 
months in the year. We learn that there are a number who have been thus em* 
ployed, contrary to this law. In one instance, a fam£ly was dismissed horn a milly 
on this very account, and they went to the next factory, and there found employ^ 
ment. It was done ignorantly, we presume, and without a knowledge of the law 
on thiei subject We therefore beg the attention of owners and agents of fhcto* 
lies to this law. * * 



ScHooii ComoTTXE. — S. G. Btukinghamf JV*. Bea^ J. Upham. 

(1845-^) SxLxcTiONs FROM RxpoRT. * * The success of our schools, this 
last year, pEurticularly this winter, we attribute chiefly to the fact, that so many of 
our teachers were experienced teachers. All who have had charge of our winter 
schools, except two, have taught before, and taught in this town. * * We would 
again recommend, that in our larger districts, special pains should be taken to se- 
cure such teachers as have been tried, and on trial proved themselves qualified for 
their work. • • 

On Park Hill, during the winter, the parents and friends of the children have 
spent regularly one evening everv fortnight, in attending their spelling-school, 
and listening to a newspaper which thev published, and its influence has been so 
marked and oeneficial, that they probably, in no other way, with so little expense 
and trouble, could have done so much for their school's prosperity. * * 

ScHooii Committee. — S. G. Budangham, At Beach, 



NEW BRAINTREE. 

(1844-^.) No Selection from Report. — School CoMMiTTEE.r^oAiijR«ft<, 
Samud J^ExUr^ HoUia Tidd^ Amory FttUm^ Oramd Martin. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * No. 2. This was the first time 
that the scnool in this district has been taught by a female, in the winter. In this 
way, the district received the benefit of one monUi's more schooling, and the privi- 
lege of the same teacher for the summer and winter schooL At the close of the 
winter school, the scholars satisfied tlie committee that they had been well in- 
structed, and had made good proficiency. The teacher appeared to have the con- 
trol and affection of her scholars. We have never seen this school in so good 
condition. • • 

Having given a particular description of each school and teacher, your commit- 
tee would remark, that the government in our schools, generally, has been better, 
the last jrear, than for several preceding years ; and the schools have been gov- 
erned without severity. * • 

Our teachers are too much confined to arbitnur rules in their reading, and con- 
fine themselves too much to their text books in ul the branches they teach. * * 

School Committee. — John fUe, Samud MixUr^ HoUis Tidd. 
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NORTH BOROUGH. 

(1844-&) Selections fbom [P&iitted] Report. * * The Superintendeot 
of Schools in the State of New York gives it as his opinion, in which your com- 
mittee fully concur, that "a teacher, of proper capacity and acquirements, thor- 
oughly educated in a Normal School, can communicate more learning to his pu- 
pils in six months, than is usually communicated, under the old system of teaching, 
in double that period." And he denominates the Normal School ^ one of the 
greatest improvements in modem times." We have not yet begun to reap the 
advantages of this excellent institution ; — an institution, it is believed, destined, 
[diould it continue to receive the patronage of the public, to work out, at no dis- 
tant day, a great and radical reformation in the schools of this Commonwealth. 
It is eratifymff to learn that the example of Massachusetts, in establishing Nor- 
msl Schools, IS about to be followed by several other States. The legislature of 
New York, by a unanimous vote, has resolved to appropriate $50fl60 for that 
purpose, and a seminaiy for the education of teachers has been established, and 
> 18 now in successful operation, in the city of Albany. * * 

Your committee would next advert to a subject on which they have bestowed 
no small share^f attention the past season, viz, the cultivation of habits of neat- 
ness and propnety of behavior on the part of the scholars, both in and out of 
school. The several districts having been all furnished with new and beautiful 
Bchoolhouses, at an expense to the town of about $8000, it was thought that an 
effort should be made to protect them from injury and defacement, and to keep 
them in a state of neatness and cleanliness. And in this, through the cooperation 
of teachers and scholars, they have been eminently successful, — and they would 
congratulate the town on the result To those who have been accustomed to 
visit our schools, it is delightful to mark the contrast between the present and the 
past in this respect Th^ old schoolhouses were not only badly constructed, bat 
every where bore marks of wanton defacement and defilement The beautiful 
buildings which have taken their place present an air of cleanliness, comfort and 
decency, which cannot fail to have a good influence on the health, the tem- 
per and the moral habits of the pupils. It begins to be understood that the pro- 
pensity to whittle, which is supposed by many to be innate in the New England 
Doy, may be controlled, and that, by the faithful use of mats, and scrapers, and 
brooms, and brushes, and the disuse of tobacco, and the prohibition of the once 
common practice of running over the seats and benches during the recess, a 
schoolhouse may be kept in a state of tolerable cleanliness, even in the worst 
weather ; so that a visiter may take a seat in any part of the schoolroom, without 
danger of soiling his garments. * * 

School Committee. — Joseph Men, WtUiam A. Hovghton^ lUmer VaUnHntj 
Henry BcurneSj Franklin D, BarUeU. 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. • * In a few instances, 
sufiicient attention did not appear to have been given to the subject of cleanli- 
ness, so far as floors and entries were concerned ; but the desks, and those who 
occupied them, always presented an attractive appearance, and formed a striking 
contrast with what we have witnessed elsewhere, and in former years, among 
ourselves. The walls and benches, especially in the newest of our schoolhouses, 
the North and East, are almost as free from defacement and injury as when they 
were first occupied ; and there is no good reason why they should not remain so 
for years to come. The suggestion made by the school committee in their last 
annual report, in regard to trees for ornament and shade, appears to have been 
favorably received, at least by three of the districts, and it is hoped that the two 
others will soon follow their example. We would suggest that it is important 
not only that trees should be planted, but well guarded against injury. • * 

The subject of school discipline is one attended with considerable difficulty, and 
on which honest minds may difler. On one point, however, we are agreed, and 
we desire to have it written down in plain characters, that our views may not be 
misstated or mistaken. We believe that there must be perfect subordination in 
the schoolroom, and that the authority of the teacher must be maintained against 
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every attempt to sobveit it on tbe put of the Bcholan. It is as rightfbl and as 
extensive as the authotity of the pareot over his household. The school is a 
&mil7, and the master is its head ; and we wish oor teacheis to ondeistand dis- 
tinctly, that we do not take firom them the power of punishing offences in any 
maimer they please, only holding them responsible for the use they make of that 
delegated power. We mean to say to them, on their entering upon their office^ 
that we conmiit to them these our duldien, — our hope and the hope of our coun- 
try^ — with the charge to train them up in all good learning, to seek to imbue them 
with virtuous principles, and to inspire them with the love of order, and the desire 
of excellence. We transfer to them the authority which, as parents, we derive 
from the great Author of our being ; and we wiU sustain them in the rightfol use 
of that aothori^. If our children need correction, we are willing, we desire, that 
they should be corrected, for their pn^ — ^not in anger, not unmercifully, not un- 
reasonably, nor in a manner unsuited to their age, and sex, and condition. If 
moral suasion will not suffice, let physical suffering, corporal chastisement, be 
inflicted ; or, in the case of one of the older scholars, let the incorrigible offender, 
after all other means have been tried, be shut out from the privileges which he 
abuses, and despises, and tramples upon. The removal of an unruly member is 
better than insubordination and open rebellion. Such are the deliberate views of 
the board, and we think they will be concurred in by aU good citizens, and that, 
in ffiving these instructions to our teachers, we do but echo the harmonious voice 
of the community, and that all ihtpwfitwUi amf^ — ^^en. 

* * We have great confidence m tne power of gentleness,— afiectionateness, — 
suavity of manner, — the index of kindness of heart Physical force is impotent, 
compared with the omnipotence of love. We could produce striking illustrations 
of this principle. We have seen the spirit of insubordination, and the look of 
impudence and defiance, yield to a quiet, gentle manner, a persevering kindness, 
and that *' soft answer which tumeth away wrath." " Charity safferem long and 
is kind, — is not easily provoked, — ^tbinketh no evil." Such charity is an excellent 
accomplishment in a teacher of youth. We have seldom known any good come 
of stripes inflicted on one who is old enough to feel the sense of degradation 
which they produce, or who is capable of estimating higher motives. * * 

School Committee. — Joseph Men. 



NORTHBRIDGE. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Repobt. * * We are inclined to think there 
is not importance enough attached to our summer schools. The prevailing im- 
pression seems to be that the winter schools are of much greater consequence, 
because the ^* larger boys" attend them. But is it really of more consequence 
that these be rightly instructed, than that the ;^ounger children be ? We think 
not. The older scholars are not as liable to be injured by bad instruction as the 
younger. The first impressions left on the minds of your children are the most 
important, for these are the most lasting and difficult to be removed. The char- 
acter that the older scholars shall have in our schools, five or six years hence, de- 
pends very much upon the influence that is now exerted on the younger. Yes, 
and the character they shall have through life depends much upon this. It is the 
easiest thing for a teacher to form a wrong habit in a child ; — it is a most difficult 
thing for another teacher, after a few years, to remove that habit. It is a mis- 
taken impression that some have, that any teachers are good enough to teach 
liiUe children. * * 

Most of our schools, the winter past, have been taught by men. We would 
suggest the propriety of employing, to a greater extent, female teachers in them. 
They are quite as well qualified as most of the men employed, and some of them 
much better. * * We know there is a prejudice in the minds of some against 
this, but we are more and more satisfied it is a groundless prejudice. 

The best schools in town, for tbe last three years, have been taught by ladies. 
They are not only the best instructed, but the best governed schools. And the 
very worst specimens of teaching we have seen, during that time, have been by 
men. There is an aptness in the female mind for communicating instruction that 
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men do not, in so grett a degree, poeeees. Their manner of inetractinff and go?- 
eming is more affectionate, and, of coarM, better fitted to secure the child's con- 
fidence. * * 

There is prevailing, at the present day, a spirit of insubordination eveiy where ; 
a disinclination to submit to wholesome restraint It has its origin partly in neg* 
lected fiunily government It finds its way into the schools^into the State. 
Under the influence of this spirit, the boy is wiser, in his own conceit, ^ than ten 
men that can render a reason." If parents would be more careful in disciplining 
their children at home, there would be no trouble at school. There were certain 
modes c^ governing children in Solomon's day, that seem to have gone into dis- 
repute at the present time. Would it not be well to revive them r We would 
not, by any means, advocate an unnecessary severity. We would say. Never use 
the rod when other means will answer. But when all kinds of moral suasion fail, 
let this be used. (It certainly is not immoral suasion.) Lee it be used ef^toaUy, 
bot with kindness and affection. Let the parent or teacher show that they are 
not acting in Uie spirit of revenge, but with tne desire to benefit the child. * * 

Very peculiar materials are sometimes offered us in the shape of candidates for 
leaching. For example, one of these candidates was asked, in geography, *< What 
sea bordered upon the S. S. £. of Russia, in Europe ?" Ans. <*Sea of Kam- 
schatka." Second answer ; <' Sea of Aral" Third ; "* The Caspian Sea f — and 
finally, expressed his inability to answer the question. It seemed to be a new 
idea to him that the Black Sea lay in that quarter of the world. Another ques* 
tion. ** What cape at the southern extremity of Afirica ?" Ans. ^ Cape CodJ^ 
Guessing, from the appearance of the committee, that he had not guessed right, 
he tried again. Second guess. ** Cape Ann." Now, there was no such thinff as 
misunderstanding these questions, for they were repeated several times, and in 
soch a form that he must have known what was meant It is not necessary to 
say that the committee rejected him. We could also tell of the spelling of some 
oi these candidates, that would surprise any one that has an cnrdinary knowledge 
of the English language. * * 

School Committsje. — Lewis F» Clark^ Hiram fftng, Jonathan C Taylor, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * The whole amount paid in the 
town, during the last year, for the wages and board of teachers, will not vary much 
firom $700. In only one of the districts has the board of the teachers been given. 
The former practice of ** boarding round" has been nearly discontinued. As the 
value of board is now to be taken out of the money raised for schools, it seems 
desirable that the town should raise enough to prevent this item of expense ope- 
rating to shorten our schools. It is easy to see, that $500 raised for schools, and 
$200 worth of board contributed by the several districts, would be equivalent to 
raising $700 for schools. When only $500, or $550 were appropriated for schools, 
the practice of giving the board prevailed to a considerable extent. Since this 
practice is discontinued, it seems but reasonable that the town should appropriate 
more money to this object than formerlv. 

These remarks are not made for the purpose of urging an increase upon our 
present appropriation, bot merely to show why this approfviation should be larger 
than it was some few years ago. The towns in this State have generally, within 
a few years, raised more money for schools than formerly, and yet the impression 
has prevailed that they have been no poorer for it This town, even with the ad- 
dition that has been made to our " school money," is still behind a large majority 
of the towns in the Commonwealth. More than 250 towns each raise more 
money for this object, in proportion to the number of children they contain, than 
we do. 

But there is one item, in which, we believe, there are few towns, in proportion 
to their valuation and number of inhabitants, before us ; and that is the amount of 
money appropriated for the building of schoolhouses. Within the last two years, 
four new houses have been built, at an aggregate expense of between $3000 and 
$4000. It is certainly matter for rejoicing, to see these new buildings taking the 
place of those shattered and uncomfortable things, that, only by a *< charitable con- 
struction," could be called schoolhouses. But while we r^oice in the erection of 
these buildings, it becomes our duty to point out a few defects m them. The 
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boiwes in distriels Na 1 and 4, aie fbniMlied with no snilible woum of TentDa^ 
tion. This is too great a defect to be overlooked by any onO that regards the 
health and comfort of the pupils or teacher. It is impossible for children to re- 
main long, without injiay, in a room where there can be no supply of firesh air. 
A ventilator is as necessary as a fire or a chimney. Pure air is as needfol as 
healthful food* A child may as well ml poison as to hrtaUk poison; bat this he 
must breathe, when there are no means of letting off the impure air, and introduc- 
ing a supply from the atmosphere without. Let any one remain, for two hours, 
in either of these houses, crowded with children, and, if the doors and windows 
be closed, he will suflEer a headache, a depression and languor that will unfit him 
for any intellectual exertion. But doors and windows are not the proper means 
of ventilation. In cold weather, they cannot be thrown open, without exposing 
the children to take cold. The iiesh air should be so introduced that no cold cur- 
rent shall fall upon any of the children. * * 

There is still a great deficiency in our schools, as to attention to the rudiments 
of language. Nearly all the children need a thorough and systematic training on 
the elementary sounds, — ^not simply to learn the " sounds of the vowels and con- 
sonantB," as given in the speUing-book, but to praeHae upon each of these sounds 
separately. Many a scholar wifl recite correctly all the rules in regard to the 
sounds of the letters, and yet, in every sentence he reads, violate these rules. — 
We need teachers that understand these sounds themselves, and that know enouffh 
to teach their scholars how to practise them. It is very rare, that we hear the 
English language spoken or read correctly, and the reason is, there was a lack of 
right training, at the right period of life for getting its sounds. The organs of 
speech, in a child, are flexible, and can easily be bent to form any sound neces- 
sary ; but when these organs become stiffened, it is almost inpossible to correct a 
bad pronunciation. It is no more difficult to teach a child to pronounce right, 
than to pronounce wrong. * * 

We are compelled to believe, that in most of our schools, there is a sad defi- 
ciency of sound moral instruction. There is not that effort made to secure cor- 
rectness of conduct and correctness of feeling in the children, that we have a 
right to demand of all to whom we entrust the training of the young. That edu- 
cation is very imperfect, that does not look to the training of the moral nature of 
the child, and no teacher can do his duty who omits this. No man or woman 
should be entrusted with the education of our children, who cannot teach them, 
both by precept and example, the principles of sound morality. These children 
sliould be taught to be correct in their deportment towards others. They should 
be taught to treat others with kindness, and courtesy, and forbearance. They 
should be taught the principles of justice, and truth, and honesty. They should 
be taught obedience to law, and above all, should they be taught to obey the laws 
of God, — to reverence his name and authority. These things are not secta- 
rian. * * 

We oflen speak of the value of our civil and religious institutions, but whether 
these shall be perpetuated in their present forms, depends in a great measure 
upon the young. William Penn, among his other excellent sayings, once remarked. 
** That which makes a good government, must keep it so, viz., men of wisdom and 
vtrfue, propagated by a virtuous education of youth." The celebrated Dr. Rush 
remarked that, *' mothers and school-masters plant the seeds of nearly all the good 
and evil which exist in our world ; its reformation must therefore be begun in 
nurseries and in schools." * * 

School Committek.— Iievw F, Clarkj Paid WhUirtj OUis BatehtUer. 



NORTH BROOKFIELD. 

(1844-5.) SELECTroNS prom Report. • • No. 7. The most perfect order 
prevailed in this school, maintained not by physical force, but by that moral power 
which an amiable, sensible and intelligent female can ever command over those with 
whom she is brought in contact, as an instructor. And the complete success of 
this school, consisting of scholars of all ages, adds another testimony to the many 
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already existinff, of the capacity and fitness of females for the great and impor- 
tant business of teaching. * * 

In addition to the customary examination, your committee took the liberty to 
invite the first and second classes, in each school, to assemble at the Town Hall, 
on the 19th of February, for the purpose of general inspection. Six of the schools 
complied with this request, and the number of scholars present from districts Nos. 
1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, was about 100. The parents and friends of the children were also 
invited, and so generally attended, that the Town Hall was full The whole day 
was occupied wiUi the proceedings, and a fine opportuniihr was presented for a 
fair comparison of the standing and attainments or the different schools, and the 
capacity and tact of their instructers. 

This examination proved, in a high degree, satisfactory ; and, although it was 

Sot up on a short notice, and necessarily imperfect, yet it nevertheless gave abun- 
ant evidence that an examination of tiiis kind, each season, may be made in the 
highest degree advantageous to the schools, and prove a powerful stimulant to 
increased exertion, both on the part of the teachers and the taught * * 

School Covmittxe. — Anuua Walker, Bonum JV^e. 

(1845-6.) Selections FROM Report. * * To the school in district No. 7, 
your committee give the precedence of all the schools in town, the past winter. 
Nor is this the first time that this school has had the preeminence. Some of the 
characteristics of the school are these : The teacher was abundant in his labors ; 
active and brisk in all his movements ; awake himself, he never sufiered his schol- 
ars to fall asleep, but inspired them with his own wakeful spirit ; maintained good 
order without severity ; instructed his scholars in a// the branches usually taught 
in our Public Schools ; the instruction was thorough, and all the classes appeared 
well without a single exception, while the school continued full to the end. * * 

When the pupils conceive that they know as much or more than their instructer, 
or that he is essentially deficient in qualifications, it is of no use for him to continue 
his labors. * * 

Until, for evidently sufficient reasons, you conclude that the teacher will be of 
no essential service in the school and must be dismissed, always speak in his favor 
before your children. Govern your children at home, and accustom them to due 
subordination and cheerful subjection to your own authority, and never take sides 
with unruly and turbulent scholars against the teacher, unless, ailer due inquiry, 
you have the fullest conviction that he is greatly in the wrong. * * 

The reason why some districts rarely, if ever, have a good school, your com- 
mittee think is many times to be found in the people themselves, — perhaps for the 
want of a united effort among them to sustain such a school, or for the want of a 
becoming zeal in tbe important work of educating the rising generation, or per- 
haps for the want of good government and good training at home. If all heads of 
families really desire a good school, and are unitedly determined to establish and 
sustain one, they will rarely fail of securing their object * * 

Provided, that in any district, one third or one half of the children were forbid- 
den to attend school by their teacher, or by vote of the town, or by a law of the 
State, there would be complaint, loud complaint ; and not onl^ complaint, but an 
open rebellion against such an arbitrarv deprivation of privileges, and probably we 
should not hear the last of it, while the present and next succeeding generation 
should live. Such partiality and needless curtailment of privileges, would form 
an almost exhaustless source of bitter invective. But when people themselves 
whittle down the school to one half the number of scholars that might and ought 
to attend, it is accounted no grievance at aU. * * 

School Committee. — Thomas Snell, 



OAKHAM. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Janua 

KimbaUy James JUen, 
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(1845-6.) SiLECTioirs FROM Report. * * A more liberal appiopriadon of 
money on the part of the town, and the adoption of the principle on the part of 
pradential committees, to a considerable extent, that the hett feodber ia the beet bar- 
gain^ (which is always true,) has done much for the improvement of the schoola in 
this town the past year. * * 

On the whole, your committee are grreatly encouraged with the increased inter- 
est that has been manifested, the past year, in the cause of education and pubUc 
improvement, and trust that the same Uberal policy will be pursued, to the great 
credit of the town, and the best interests of the rising generation. 

ScHOoi. Committee. — James KmbaU^ James Men, 



OXFORD. 

(1844-5,J Selections from Report. * • For several successive years, 
your committee are happy to state, they have witnessed a marked and gradual 
progress of improvement in our Public Schools ; and, as a whole, we believe that 
those of the past year are better than those of any preceding year, with which 
they have been acquainted. • • 

* * Another similar case occurred, in district No. 2, with a father who claimed 
the right of governing hid son in school, although he set at nought the authority of 
the teacher. This claim was enforced and persisted in, by the father and his son, 
aided by another large boy in school, until the number of scholars was reduced 
more than one half, the happiness of the teacher destroyed, the prospects of the 
school blighted, and the harmony of the district threatened. Things remained in 
this state about two weeks, when the district, having held two school meetings, and 
being aided by the school committee, the school was again restored to harmony, 
and most of the scholars returned. Now who was to blame in these unpleasant 
affairs ? Your committee, after a most patient investigation of the facts in the 
latter case, have entertained but one opinion in regard to it In both of the 
cases mentioned, we consider the parents, and not the teachers, to be in fault. 
The cause of all this difficulty, we apprehend, may be found in a wrong view of 
the nature of the relation existing between the teacher and the scholar, and also 
of the law of the State founded upon this relation. The relation is strictly pa- 
rental, and hence the law gives the teacher the same authority to govern and pun- 
ish the child, if necessary, as it does the parent Neither have a right to abuse 
those committed to their care. It is the duty of every parent to educate his chil- 
dren. But, from the nature of the case, most parents cannot do it themselves 
personally. Hence the wisdom and necessity of employing another person, who 
is better qualified to do it than themselves, and who can devote his whole energies 
to the work for a given time. Being thus employed by the parents for the benefit 
of their children, in a Public School, they have no more right to interfere with 
the discipline of the school than the teacher has with that of the family. Instead 
of trampling^ upon the authority of the teacher, it is the duty of parents to aid and 
sustain him in its exercise, — ^and, for this reason, unless there be authority in the 
teacher, there can be no government in the school ; and if there be no govern- 
ment in Uie school, there will be no order ; and if there be no order, the teacher 
had better, by all means, be dismissed, and the school scattered to the four winds. 
It can be of no value, and its continuance must be worse than useless. This, 
then, is a question fundamental to the welfare of our schools. Then let parents 
sustain the teacher, and regard him as their best friend. * * 

Before closing this part of our report, your committee would embrace this op- 
portunity of commending the Common School Association of Oxford to the kind 
regards of all the friends of education throughout the town. This association was 
formed about three years since, and, although it has received but a small share of 
public favor, we believe its salutary influence has been diffused throug[h every 
school taught in town since its formation. Its object is to advance the interestsi 
of Common School education throughout the town, by the diffusion of such intel- 
ligence as may bo adapted to this end. Here we discuss the duties and rights 
of parents and teachers, of prudential and school committees, the best method of 
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maintainiiig dSscipline and imparting instmctiofi, the relative importance of the 
▼arioaa branehes taoght, &c. &€. 

The meetings of the association hate usnally been held weekly, daring the 
early part of the winter schools, and we have no doubt have been profitable to all 
who have attended, but especially so to the teachers. We hope this association 
will be sustained, and its influence brought to bear generally upon the public 
mind. • • 

* * By a division of this district, we grant that something would be gained, in 
shortening the distance, especially for the smaller children ; but the loss sus- 
tained, in other respects, we have no doubt would be far greater than the gain in 
this. In the first place, we believe it would cost more to build two houses, than 
one of sufficient dunensions to convene the two schools. And second, it would 
cost more to sustain the two schools in separate localities, the same number of 
months, — as two first rale men must be employed in the winter term ; whereas in 
one house, a female miffht be employed to better advantage, at an expense of 
nearly one half of a male, and thereby, by so much, lengthen both of the schools. 
But another and more important consideration than any yet mentioned, is the 
division of the school according to the ages and attainments of the scholars. This 
would at once be a division of the number of the classes, and consequently dimin- 
ish the number of recitations one half in each school. This would enable the 
teacher, in each department, to give double the amount of instruction to each 
class ; and if this is of any importance in our schools, a very great advantage 
would be gained ; besides, the difficulty of maintaining discipline, we believe, 
would be ffreatlv diminished. And, add to these considerations what we believe 
to be the fact, that a female is better qualified to discipline and instruct small 
children than a male, and also that she would have double the time to devote to 
them that she could have if both large and small were placed under her care, and 
we should not expect that our children would go to school one or two years, as 
they oflen have done, without learning the alphabet * * If the views we have 
presented are correct, then it follows, that, by a division of a school according to 
the age and attainments of its scholars, we should have both a longer and a bet- 
ter school in each department. * * 

In the building and repairing of schoolhouses, your committee would suggest, 
whether it would not be advisable that this be done by the town, in its corporate 
capacity, in the same way as the building of roads and bridges is now done. We 
believe this would be more in accordance with the principle upon which our Pub- 
lic Schools are founded, than the mode heretofore practised, and more for the 
peace and prosperity of the several districts and schools. * * 

School Committee. — jET. BardtoeU, A. S. Ltfon, J. D. Moore, 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * Your committee beg leave to say 
that the more experience they have in superintending schools, the more are they 
impressed with the vast importance of ample and well applied means for the in- 
struction of the rising generation ; and your committee will be among the last of 
their fellow-citizens to complain of their taxes, if the sum, raised by tiie town for 
Common Schools, were increased by one third. 

School Committee. — H. BardwtUy A. S. L^fon^ A. Barnes, 



PAXTON. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — William 

Phippsj E, M, fFheeler, Jonathan Chase, Jr, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. • * But there are general faults that 
claim attention in this report; and, by way of eminence, we may say that the 
^reat fault which exists in our schools generally, and which is every year doing 
immense injury to the education of our children, is the shortness of their terms, 
and the consequent length of vacations that must intervene. The means of sup- 
porting the Public Schools are so limited that there is not furnished, on an aver- 
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age, e^ea one scholar to a district a year, who becomes prepared for teachinff 
others even the elements of knowledge. While our teachers are mostly obtained 
from abroad, there are very few who can go from this place as teachers, except 
those who have perfected their education elsewhere. The addition of a month to 
each summer and winter term would prove an incalculable benefit, and one which, 
as good citizens, who regard the present and future character of the town, and 
the influence and usefulness of its inhabitants, we owe to our children. Our chil- 
dren must either enjoy longer terms of school, or submit to remain on a lower 
scale of intelligence than many around us. Shall they always remain in the po- 
sition of scholars, from the impracticability that now exists of their becoming fit 
for teachers ? Some may, indeed, learn as much in eight weeks as others do in 
twelve ; but, as a general thin?, the scholars of this town cannot accomplish more, 
in the same time, dian those of other places ; — and we again repeat that one great 
impediment to the proper education of our children is the shortness of the Public 
Schools. • * 

We are now able to report that the School Library, sanctioned by the Board of 
Education, is in the possession of every district in town. This augurs well for 
the future intelligence of those who are willing to improve their minds by read- 
ing, * • 

School CoHmTTSE. — Wnu PhippSf Edward M. JFhederf Jona. Chase, Jr. 



PETERSHAM. 

(1844-5.) SELEGTioifs FKOM Refort. * * We say, in view of all this, for 
scholars, fuU ffroum, insolently to trample on these qualities in a teacher, and 
oblige him to abandon the school to the inevitable tarnishing of his reputation, is 
yUely mocking at worth ; cruelly striking at goodness, and undermining and lay- 
ing all law and order low in the dust. Manners are manners, at school as well as 
any where else ; and if scholars, full grown, do not know enough of these, before 
goin^ to school, to be orderly and obedient when at school, and not endeavor to 
rectify an error in the teacher by the commission of a grosser error themselves, 
then they should be immediately expelled from school. We recommend this 
measure, not out of any ill-will to the insubordinate scholars, but from a sense of 
duty ; from a regard for the district's welfare and the school's good name. Sub- 
jection there must be on the part of the scholars in school. * * 

The utility of our Common Schools is too well known to our people for the 
most ignorant to show by his actions what was once disclosed by the words of a 
certain class of persons, in one of the old counties of England, told of by Wm. 
Howitt, in his work entitled « Rural Life in England." On some benevolent in- 
dividual's rearing a schoolhonse in their midst, thev became evidently alarmed, 
and declared it was for the purpose of kidnapping the children. When all was 
completed, they were going to decoy them ; and, once within the house, they 
were to be secured, sold, and secretly sent to distant parts. So impalpable a 
^host as this, ignorance alone could make exist Let us see to it, that, in lay- 
rag such a phantom of an uncultivated mind, we neglect not to raise up and hold 
up the palpable reality. • * 

School Committee.— /o<mi& A Coolidge, Solonum Clark, JSTMH Page. 

(1845-^.) Selection FROM Repobt. * * "Like teacher, like scholar." This 
proverb we have found strikingly exemplified and illustrated the past year. It is 
full of practical wisdom. It holds true, not only of the school teacher, but in 
many other cases. Let a set of apprentices have an idle or bungling master, and 
we expect them to be bad workmen. Let a family have a drunken, dissolute 
father, or mother, and we expect the children will be idle, vicious, wasteful and 
ignorant And if we would have thorough, well trained, independent scholars, 
they must have instructers virtuous, capable, thoroughly furnished for their 
work. • ♦ 

School Committee. — Solomon Clark, Josiah A. Coolidge. 
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PHILUPSTON. 

(1844-5.) Selections rBOM Report. • • However much may be said in 
praise of ^ moral sQaBioD" as a powerful restraint upon the minds of children, we 
are persuaded that its powers are insufficient to quell every outbreaking that an- 
noys our schools. We would place force as the last resort in the management of 
a school ; but when other remedies fail, this may be used to advantage. Few 
individuals who have never had the charge of a school, are half aware of the diffi- 
culties that beset the most experienced teachers. Would parents oflen reflect 
upon the vexations with which they themselves meet, at home, in training their tiny 
circle of children ; would they recount the instances of impatience, rashness and 
mismanagement exhibited at their own firesides, — how often might an eye of 
charity discover less reason to censure a real or supposed error in the person to 
whom they entrust the education of their ofispringl Were half the pains taken 
to instruct children in the ways of wisdom, at home, that are spent in searching 
out the defects of their instructors, many a youth would soon quit the rank he 
now holds, for a more enlightened one among his school fellows. * * A school 
must first be governed and then instructed. * * 

Next to tale-bearing, in point of meanness, we would mention the forwarding of 
sneers and reproof to the teacher, in billets, by the hand of a child, who perhaps 
has been so unfortunate from parental neglect, as to meet the embraces of the 
rod at school. We know of nothing more ignoble and dastardly than such a 
course. • * 

A good and faithful teacher of the young, must be a pattern worthy the imita- 
tion of his pupil& He must be no novice in the science of human nature, — a 
man of keen discernment, ready invention and skilful to perform. He must be 
*^apt to teach^ patient, affectionate, firm, persevering, gentle, frank and at the 
furthest remove from an ostentatious display of hitnself, A teacher cannot too 
carefully shun this vice. Much as self-conceit and a love of display are to be 
detested in a pupil, they argue a narrowness of soul wh6n exhibited by a teacher, 
at which every feeling of common sense must forever revolt Children can easily 
penetrate the mask. * * Such a teacher need not wonder if his pupils assume 
the government of the school. We say again, a teacher must carefully avoid self- 
conceit Cheerfulness and self-command must never leave him. It is vain to 
think of governing others, if he cannot command himself. * * 

School ComaTTEE.— P2tny JV. Wordy C. Sanderson, Calvin D. Davis. 

(1845-6.) SsiiECTioNs FROM'' Report. • • Take care that you do not permit 
other towns to get the start of you in the cause of education. We feel at liberty 
to appeal to your ambition in this matter, holding it right that the example of 
others should " provoke you to good works." 

In nearly all the towns in the State, this cause is receiving increased attention, 
but we have yet to learn that it has anywhere received too much. The Secretary 
of the Board of Education has, in the Abstract of School Returns, furnished a 
Graduated Scale, in which the 308 towns of the State are ranked according to the 
proportion of money which they laise for each scholar, between the ages of 4 
and 16. On this scale Phillipston stands, this year, ihe 112th. This is better 
than our average, but if we stand still, others will advance and leave us in the 
rear. • • 

Be careful not to do any thing which shall encourage a scholar to resist the dis- 
cipline of a school, however defective that discipline may be. A teacher may be 
in fault, but the contest, if there is to be one, should be between him and the pa- 
rents, not the scholars. If this caution is disregarded, your children are injured 
and all discipline is at an end. 

School Committee.—.^. E. P, Perkins, C D. Davis. 
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PRINCETON. 

(1844—5.) SsiACTioiv FROM Report. * * Before closing oar Report, we 
feel conetrained to express our decided conviction that it is the duty of the Legis- 
lative authority to pass such enactments as will furnish, annually, every school 
district in this Ck>mmonwealth with a copy of the '* Abstract of the Massachusetts 
School Returns." The selections therein contained, taken, as they are, from the 
annual *' school reports," emanating from the several school committees, inhabiting 
more than three hundred cities and towns in this Commonwealth, cannot be sup- 
posed to contain less than a vast amount of information relative to our Common 
School system. Yea, they do contain a vast amount of such information. Let 
every school teacher be furnished with a copy of these Abstracts, and, if they 
receive an attentive perusal, they will, in their hands, constitute, we had almost 
said ^* the only sure guide" to all the important duties devolving upon them. 
They will find there valuable information and counsel relative to their habitual 
deportment before their pupils, to the moral and religious, (not sectarian) principles 
they are bound to teach them ; to the arrangement and order of the studies which 
they are constantly required to teach ; to the judicious classification of all the 
scholars ; to the necessity of persuading their pupils to give their consUmt and 
punctual attendance. These, aU together, with many other important subjects, 
and much more important information, relative to their imperious duties, if they 
will but give the Abstracts an attentive perusal, will pass under their notice. 
They will there learn the importance of teaching their pupils in " the school of 
good manners," of directing their aspiring infant minds to the supreme Author of 
all worlds, the Maker of their bodies and the Father of their spirits. They will 
learn the constant truth, that, if they instil into their minds the sublime and heav- 
"Bnly principle, " Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them," their own duties, always arduous, would be materially lessened, and 
their prospects for future usefulness equally brightened ; — and, above all, they will 
have the nameless satisfaction of feeling, that Uiey are directing an undying com- 
pany of immortal minds into that straight and narrow path that leads, not only to 
science and literature, to virtue and happiness in this world, but, ultimately, — 
when they shall have done with these houses erected for the difiusion of human 
learning, and filled their day with duty and usefulness, and closed their earthly 
career, — ^to " a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
ens." 

ScHooi. CoBfMiTTEE. — AlphoiMO Brooks, John Brooks, />. H. Gregory, Joseph 
W» Lewis. 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee.— s^;DAoft«o 

Brooks, D, H. Gregory. 



ROYALSTON. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. • • We again protest against dispos- 
ing of the office of prudential committee, by rotation, without regard to qualifica- 
tions. Without any disrespect to any one, we say it is not every man in a dis- 
trict who is qualified to select a teacher of youth. With about as much propriety 
might each man in the district take his turn in keeping the school. * * 

School Committee. — Ebeneaxr Perkins, Silas Kenruy. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * The committee would observe, 
in the first place, that it is their conviction, that at no former period have the 
schools been in a more prosperous condition. There are about them, all things 
considered, indications of process. There is among us, as is believed by the 
committee, a growing interest m popular education. And here it is pertinent to 
remark, that the mass of the people are not educated, except in the Common 
Schools. But for the advantages offered through this medium, the people would be 
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gnorant, uneducated. Hence their value can scarcely be over estimated. * * 
ence the necessity of qualified teachers, and of the general attendance of chil- 
dren and youth. • • 

We would especially remonstrate against the practice, which is, perhaps, be- 
coming mora frequent, of the older and mora advanced scholars' leaving the schools, 
because unwilling to submit to the judicious and necessary requirements of the 
teacher. If the management of the school is raprehensible, let an investigation 
be made by those authorized so to do, and let grievances, if such actually exist, 
be removed. But till complaint has been made to those who have authority in 
the case, let there be no desertion of the pupils. * * 

School Committee. — Samud D. CiMngf haae P. WiUisj SUas Kenney. 



RUTLAND. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Josiah 

Ciarky CharUa G. Safford, Edwin Henry, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * It may not be improper to remark, 
that school committees themselves are, (strange to say,) sometimes not altogether 
faultless; since an unwillingness to wound the feeJings and to disappoint the 
hopes of a candidate for magisterial honors, or to cause disappointment and ad- 
ditional trouble to a district, may sometimes lead them to me a certificate when 
they feel it really undeserved, or to continue a school which they are conscious is 
unprofitable. 

But considerations of this nature should not be suffered for an instant to prevent 
the honui though it may be pamfvl discharge of duty. It is better to inflict tem- 
porary pain than lasting injury. * • 

Upon this subject, your committee would beg leave to say, that some of the 
schoolhouses are by no means suitable for the purposes designed. They have be- 
come old and dilapidated ; others are inconvenient and ill arranged. Some have 
a cheerless, forbidding, dismal appearance, and one can hardly restrain an emotion 
of pity for their unfortunate inmates. They look, externally at least, like, (what we 
fear some of them the past winter have not been,) houses of correcHon. Now these 
edifices should be light and cheerful. They should be pleasant and attractive. The 
refining influence upon the taste, — ^the restraining effect upon the manners, which 
may in this manner be thrown around our children, we cannot fully estimate. But 
we know from the laws of the mind that they are great We should not expect 
boys to become ill mannered and reckless, in a neat, airy schoolhouse, as in a 
low, dingy, comfortless one. We talk of the ^ flowery path of knowledge," but 
it requires a strong imagination in a child to conceive of many flowers along that 
portion of the path which lies through most of our district schoolhouses. * * 

Your committee would further report, that one great and prevailing AluU in 
the instruction of schools, which they observed, is this. The instruction in the 
different branches is not made, by any means, sufficiently practical. Explana- 
tions, showing the application of principles to the affairs of common life, are not 
enough given. Only the abstract answers of the book, couched in the most gen- 
eral terms, are required to be given, and that often without a clear practical ap- 
prehension of their meaning. Now, the operations of business, the processes of 
the farmer, the mechanic, and the manufacturer, are based upon simple elemen- 
tary principles, many of which are capable of being explained in the schoolroom. 
Habits of familiar and frequent illustration cannot be too strongly urged upon 
teachers, and its want your committee have had abundant reason to deplore. * * 

School Committee. — Danid R. Cody, Joseph Dam, 2(f, Gfeo. •^. Gates, 
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SHREWSBURY. 

(1844-&) Skuctioiib pmoH RsFomT. * * If IV«Mie Scbools were diecomi* 
teoanced, and llnee who now support them would tnni their attention to the im- 
provement of oor Common Schools, die additional fends tnnied into Uiis channel 
would be but a small part of the benefit derived fiom the alteration. * * 

What this town granted the past year, will enable them, by returning from the 
select, to the town school, and by em|doying a larger proportion of feoMde teach- 
ers, to offisr such a compensation as will procure an adequate soj^y of well edu* 
eated teachers. * * 

A boy, kept in a district school in the ordinaiy way, without any SQUcitation or 
care of parents, till he is sixteen, and then sent to an academy two years, is nol 
so well qualified and fitted for actiTO life at twenty-one, as he might be at sixteent 
with the cooperation of parents, in such a school as oof^t to be taught in every 
district in town. * * 

ScHooi. CoMKiTTEE. — MoM BomngUm^ Anmdk HaaioWf J^., Ethan Ttmpk^ 
Mijah JSTount. 

(1845-6.^ Sklectiozts i-rom Report. * * If the child cannot be won to 
obedience oy gentle means, which, we would recommend, should always be tried 
faithfully first, let compulsory means be used, but used with discretion. * * 

Here we would express our re^jjet, that so frequently, in some schools in this 
town, scholars are suffered to absent themselves from school on the day of exami- 
nation. It is an injury to the feelings of the faithful teacher, which ought not to 
be inflicted. • * 

The great mass of the community are, doubtless, in favor of a wholesome gov- 
ernment in school. But it is found to be in the power of a few individuals to nul- 
lify, to a great extent, the authority and influence of a judicious and skilful teacher. 
Scholars are sometimes tolerated in school, whose only influence is to thwart the 
efforts of the teacher, boUi for discipline and instruction. One such scholar des- 
troyeth much good. * * 

School Committee. — Samud Dt WiU^ Thomas W. Wordy Jhrundh HarioWf Jr. 



SOUTHBOROUGH. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * Vocal music has been practised 
in some of our schools, and the effect has been good. It cheers up the spirits, 
and gives a new impulse to the scholars. If the school becomes dull and weary, 
let them but sing some lively tune, and the effect is as visible as it would be, in a 
company of fatigued soldiers, to strike up a martial air. * * 

School Committee. — Peter P. Hawe^ Jonas Fay, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Your committee would say, that 
our schools, as a whole, have been very successful during the past year. * * 

It has given the committee no small degree of pleasure, to see the school- 
houses so well filled with spectators, at the examinations of the schools. In the 
six winter schools, no less than 360 spectators were present, making an average 
of 60 in each school. This is as it ever should be ; if parents wish uieir children 
to take an interest in schools, they must manifest the same themselves. * * 

School Committee. — Peter P. Howe^ Jonas Fay. 



SOUTHBRIDGE. 

(1844-^.) Selections from Report. * * The order of this school was not 
good. The conduct of a very few of the older scholars, appeared to be unhappy 
in its influence upon the school generally. * * 
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No. 5. This school i^tm suspended about five weeks in Jaly and August, for 
the convenience of the district; but the committee are constrained to believe that 
this recess was detrimental to the school, as, by means of it, many scholars lost 
their interest in study. * * 

No. 6. The committee were happy to see the descendants of down-trodden 
Africa admitted to privileges of education, on an equality with children of Euro- 
pean ancestry. * * 

The amount raised last year, in this town, by taxes, for the support of schools, 
was 98OO. It is evident that, in most of the districts, this sum is not regarded by 
the people as fullv adequate to the object in view. * * The average sum raised 
by the towns in this Commonwealth for the support of schools, is nearly |^ 90 to 
each scholar. If this town should do as well, the sum raised would be about 
$1700. Of the 308 towns in the Commonwealth, 289 raise a larger, and only 18 
a smaller, sum, in proportion to the number of scholars, than this town has appro- 
priated. This places us, with all our enterprise, quite too near the latter end of 
the list Your committee, therefore, recommend that the town raise not less than 
$1000, for the support of Common Schools the coming year. * * 

Readinef can never be good where the mind does not enter into the sense. — 
That teachers should ever acquiesce in their pupils' pronouncing sentences like 
parrots, missing a lare^e proportion of the information and improvement, which it 
was the intention of me author to convey, is really surprising. * * 

" On entering a Moravian schoolroom," says a writer, '* I saw, amidst some ap- 
propriate inscriptions on the wall, intended as mementoes to the children, the fol- 
lowing one, put up by the teacher for her own use : ' never cokrect iif anger.' " 
The teacher was so conscious of the importance of strict watchfulness over her- 
self, as to record, in the face of her scholars, her own condemnation, if she should 
ever suffer herself, by a want of temper, to abuse her authority. Such self-at- 
tention could not be confined to a single point, but, having entered the system, 
would pervade its different parts. ** A more estimable teacher," adds the writer, 
** and better taught, better principled, more affectionate, more orderly and more 
happy scholars, Ithink I never saw." • * 

In looking over the schools, your committee by no means find that the good or^ 
der discoverable in them, bears any proportion to the quantUy o/*corredu>n applied. 
Correction more sparingly administered is found most effectual. Blows and stripes 
appeal to mere corporeal feeling, without that mixture of reflection and moral sen- 
sibility which most other modes of correction tend to excite. We think that mo- 
tives of a higher kind ought, as much as possible, to be adopted. * * 

School Committee. — Eben. Carpenter, Lintu ChUd, Moses Plimpton, Admi- 
ral P. Stone. 

(1845-6.) SELECTrons from Report. * * When a book, however excellent, 
has been in a school a few years, the scholars become familiar with all in it that is 
calculated to arrest their attention, or excite thought ; and, when this is the case, 
the exercise of reading becomes purely mechanical, and is found to improve the 
style but little. * * We would express our gratitude, that tlie change we re- 
commended was so readily and so universally ef^cted. * * 

While your committee have considered the present as an age characterized by 
improvement ; while we see every thing pertaining to the arts and sciences, mov- 
ing with rapidity in the onward course toward perfection ; we are grieved in be- 
ing compelled to regard the Common School system, — that best and most endur- 
ing monument of our POritan fathers, — as being, to a great extent, an exception 
to the general state of things. In respect to these schools, it may be said with 
much propriety, all things continue as they were, since the fathers fell asleep. — 
The school-houses, — their location, — their structure, — their accommodations, and 
the manner of conducting the schools, have undergone but little alteration. The 
reason for this, we think, cannot be found in the perfection of the system, for 
every reflecting person can but deeply feel that our schools are not what they 
might and should be ; and we are led to wonder that the public mind has not, long 
ere this, declared that they are not what they muH be. That our Public Schools 
do not keep up with the wants of the age, is abundantly evident, from the rising 
up among us of so many Private and Select Schools and Academies ; not that 
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we would disapprove of diese, but we do deeply regret the necesnty that caHa 
for them. 

We folly believe, were our Pablic Schools what they ought to be, that eoHeffes 
and piofeasional seminaries woald be the only additional institutions of learning 
required by us, or consistent with the genius of our free government To let the 
children of all classes meet together, study together, and grow up together in the 
enjoyment of equal privileges, we believe to be the surest, if not the only way, to 
preserve that social equality so essential tp the perpetuity of our republican insti- 
tutions. This object can be accomplished only by improving the character of 
our Common Schools. * * 

We think, that should information be more generally circulated, by means of 
judicious lectures and publications, the cause would appeal successfhlly to the 
feelings of the people ; a more |reneral interest would be manifested, and the 
cause of Common School education would receive a new impulse. Let every 
member of society be made to feel that he has an individual interest in this mat- 
ter, and the cause will move forward. * * 

Another great obstacle in the way of success in our Common Schools, we 
think, is a want of an adequate number of faithful and competent teachers. — 
What is to be deeply regretted, is, we have no Common School teachers by pro- 
fession among us. Those who engage in this calling, do so, for the most part, 
to obtain means to qualify themselves for what is regarded as a higher or more 
lucrative vocation. • • 

Your committee fully believe, that the office of district school teacher is one 
of the most important, in its bearings upon the welfare of the communitv, that is 
to be found in the relations of socied life, and therefore, that no person should be 
permitted to exercise its functions, who does not furnish the most indubitable evi- 
dence of natural, scientific and moral qualifications for the right discharge of its 
high duties. * * 

We cannot expect to see district school teaching a profession, to vny conside- 
rable extent, until sufficient inducement is offered, in tne form of pecuniary com- 
pensation, and an honorable standing in the community, to enable it to compete 
successfully witii the other learned professions. But, notwithstanding, we would 
labor to amend what we cannot wholly cure. * * 

ScHooi. CoMMiTTSE.— Lorenzo R. Tkaxfer^ Eben CarpenUTy Mmiral P. Stont^ 
Mates Plimpton. 



SPENCER. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. Schooi. Committee.— Xim 

Patkardj Jeremiah Grouty Joseph Blair j Jr. 

(1845-6.) Selection FROM Report. • • All the schools in town, with the 
exception of No. 8, have generally received those new reading books by way of 
exchange for their old ones, by paying a small diffisrence which was fixed by the 
publisher, thus the scholars were entuliled to obtain the new books at a leas price 
than they could otherwise have done, as many of the old books were almost 
worthless. • • 

School Committee. — Leoi Packard, Jeremiah Groui, Joseph Bkrtr, Jr. 



STERLING. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. • • Your committee would briefly 
allude to another prominent defect in the course of instruction pursued in our 
schools. We refer to the too little regard that is paid to moral culture. We are 
sorry to believe, that there is a lamentable want of moral training in our schools. 
Instruction, with us, is directed more to the head than to the heart There is a 

21 
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yw^ipg fSoffliiOii the |NUt of «oiB» tMcber% to eonducA t^ii pupils on m iiHel- 
lectual attainments, with '^railroad speed," while the principles of ^^justiee," 
^' truth," '* beaovoleoce," kindness, and all '^ those" "virtues which axe die oma-^ 
jfkeuli, of hmnan society," are overlooked, and, in too m^iy instances, almost 
IfhoUy neglected. The united efforts of parents, teachers and those who have 
tj^ supervision of our schools should be steadily directed to this point * * 

Here, ^ in evei^ thing else, the teacher should set the example. No teacher 
^an weU attend to but one thing at a time. If he calls upon a class to read, and 
then, while the exercise is going on, engages in setting copies, or in solving some 
difficult problem in arithmetic, he may expect but little interest on their part, and 
^ GQurse but little progress in the way of becoming good readers. 

Your commiUee have noticed, with pleasure, a commendable anxiety on tkie 
parti pf tbe teachers, that their pupils should make all due |m>gre6s during the 
scM>l^ and parti^arly, that they should appear well at the close ; though we 
(^>nfess that, in some instances, we should have been far better satisfied, had there 
been less of evident, special preparation for the occasion ; less of drill on certain 
pai[es and e^a^iples, so as to enable them the. better to ^^show off" at the exami- 
nation. In these few instances, while the examination was conducted by the 
tejM^ber, tl^ lessons were recited with the greatest readiness ; but when the com- 
Qkittee ventured to interfere and select the exeiciae, or propose some general 
questions, they stumbled and were confbsed, exhibiting a contrast so ffreat, as to 
convince us that the " samples" which had been " offered" were " far better than 
the lots." To say nothing of the immoral tendency which such deceptive man- 
i^meQt may have on the minds of youth, we deem it highly injurious to the cause 
of sound learning* But let it only be understood, that ue committee, when they 
fisit the school, will be not mere passive listeners, but that, in order to *' satisfy 
themselves in regard to the habits and proficiency of the scholars," they will have 
something to do with the examination, and all attempts at such deception will 
90OIA cease. 

Your committee lament the existing want of a sufficient number of weU-quali- 
fied lescbers, to take char^ of both our summer and winter schools. * * 

In conclusion, iellow-oitizens, we would commend to your attention the subject 
of our Common Schools, as one demanding your most hearty interest and libe- 
ral support In the strong language of the Executive of the Commonwealth, — 
'^No hiffher purpose can engage your attention, than the elevation of our Com- 
mon Sdiools." Withhold, then, neither money, nor efibrt of any sort, which 
shall contribute to this end. The progress of popular edacation around us, is 
onward, and let not Sterling be behind in her efiorts to carry forward and perfect 
this exalted scheme. * * 

School Committee. — Samud Osgood^ Tony Houghionj John M. Steoenson 
PmwUci M. Ru^y Ezra EJBndaU. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * It is now generally admitted, 
tint knowledge is not only essential to the perpetuity of our free institutions, but 
to ^r very existence. The histoiy of the past furnishes us with abundant evi* 
dnnce, that an ignorant people cannot long be a free people. * * And the intelli- 
gence of imv community, depends very much upon ue character of its Common 
Schools. These, collectively, in our country, are to be regarded as the corner^ 
stone of our republic. Our Common Schools ou^ht, therefore, to be of the very 
first order. But while your committee believe uiat they are, as a whole, good, 
they hesitate not to say, that they are far, very far from what they should be, or 
what they are capable of being made, by diligent and persevering effort After 
all that has been done, there are still many faults to be remedied ; many new 
plans and methods to be adopted, before Common schools, in this town, shall reach 
that high standard, at which they should continually aim, and which, by proper 
i^anagement and care, is obviously attainable. * * 

The following are appropriate inquiries concerning a candidate : Is he possess- 
ed of a good disposition ? Has he self-control ? for he who cannot govern himself, 
sbould not undertake to govern children and youth. Are his manners easy and 
agreeable ? Has he wiftdom to plan, energy and perseverance to execute ? Does 
be love the employment ? Above all, are ms morals pure ? * • 
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In one ci oar diBtriets, the past wiliter, a yoanur nmi waa eni|flOfdd| as ^hafe 
lieen isfonned, becaoae he would instract for a few d<^an leas than another m- 
dmdnal, who has earned a high reputation as a achocd-teacher. Thia, if it be the 
ca«B, we call poor economy, and imagine that the diatrict moat be folly Beoaible 
of it. Cheap MhitofrmatiUn are always a bad bargain. 

The committee are folly aware, that there are hot few sood teacheis to be 
found. The standard of our examination has been graduated oy thia fact The 
demands which the committee have made of teachers, have been fewer, by ikr, 
than have corresponded with either their wish or judgment They have felt 
obliged to place those in schools, in some instances, who would have been unhee^ 
itatingly rejected, if the competent individuals were to be found. * * 

The teacher is your servant, — doing your work, — the hardest, most difficult and 
responsible work of the parent, every week. Can you then throw so much respon- 
sibility upon him, add insult to ingratitode, destroy his usefulness, and thus 
deprive him of all his means of improving your oflbprinff ? It has been well said^ 
"that ten children are more easily governed in school, than one loquacious parent 
at home." • • 

We would advocate familiarity in the teacher, but as sttongly do we advocate 
order and propriety in the school ; which, allow us to say, may be preserved With 
the most peifect ease, in mo9t cases, and without the cow-hide or the fenila— 
Children, however, are not yet quite so perfectly governed at home^ as to render^ 
in all cases, such instruments entirely unnecessary ; and until parents do attain to 
something like good discipline at the/rMufe, they certainly ought not to make too 
much ado, if their children receive, occasionally, what^ perhaps, they deserve fire* 
quently. • • 

School Cobocittxe. — O. CHmninghamy Samud Osgood^ Tony Soughion^ X 
JILSUvenaoTL 



STURBRIDGE. 

(1844-^.) Sklxctions from Report. * * Your committee take mat satis- 
faction in stating that our schools are rising in excellence. Althoogn advance, 
from year to year, is not very perceptible, yet, compared with what they were a 
few years since, a great improvement is observed. 

It may be well to state some of the particulars in relation to which improvement 
has been made. 

The black-board is now used in nearly all the schools, and it is now employed 
in teaching and illustrating almost every branch of learning. It is not only em- 
ployed in solving mathematical problems, but the elementB of language are traced 
upon it, and maps and charts or chronology are made to nse ana stand out on its 

Vocai music is, to some extent, introduced to enliven the hours of study, and 
exercise the organs of speech. 

The introduction of school libraries, it is believed, has had a most favorable 
influence upon the teachers as well as the scholars. 

The introduction of the Registers has served to stimulate the schools to punc- 
tuality and constancy of attendance, and it has awakened an interest in the teach- 
ers in relation to this point More accurately obseryinff the delinquencies of 
scholars, they have been more anxious to devise remedies for the evil. 

Parente visit the schools more frequently than formerly, and we find more of 
them in attendance at the final examinations. « /. i * 

Schools are more frequently prolonged by subscriptions than formerly. An 
unusual number of instances of this sort has occurred during the last year. 

In consequence of the improved character of schools, a larger number of good 
teachers is raised in the town, and are employed here. Twelve of the fourteen 
teachers employed in our schools, the last winter, were citizens of the town. The 
benefits of this arrangement are numerous. Nearly all the money raised for this 
object is retained in town. The individuals are well known, and there is less 
danger of failing in (he selection of teachers. The teachers are somewhat ac- 
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qnainled with the pupils, and will make greater efforts to do them good. For- 
merly, teachers sought employment where they were unknown; probably in 
many cases that their ignorance might not be a bar to their employment Teach- 
ers give more time to their business out of school hours than formerly. It is diffi- 
cult to have a good school where the teacher gives but six hours in a day to his 
business. He should spend some time in becoming acquainted with parents, 
learning their wishes, hearing their suggestions in respect to the school, ascer- 
taining the disposition, character, habits and attachments of the children, preparing 
the manuscripts, and refreshing his mind upon the subjects he will be called to 
teach the ensuing day. The teacher who is actuated by merely mercenary mo- 
tives, will turn to his own business or his pleasures the moment the six hours are 
accomplished. If a difficult question comes up the next day in the recitations, or 
a difficult problem is to be solved, he must give some time and attention to it, 
which time is taken from other portions of the school. What is this but robbery ? 
Would a master mechanic employ a journeyman, at high wages, to learn his 
trade as he proceeded in his work ? Many failures in discipline also occur from 
want of acquaintance with the habits and dispositions of the scholars. 

It affords us pleasure to believe that our schools have suffered, the last year, 
but little, if any, from the causes just stated. The teachers seem to have been 
devoted to their work. They have, to a good extent, gained the love and confi- 
dence of the scholars, and tlius increased their power of doing them good. 

Our schoolhouses have been much improved within a few years. This has had 
a beneficial effect on the schools. It is difficult to have a good school in a poor 
schoolhouse. The mind seems to sympathize with the circumstances around iL 
A neat, convenient schoolhouse will exert a most happy influence on the mind 
of the teacher and the scholar. Great care seems to be used in the selections of 
teachers. • • 

The number of females employed in our small schools has increased of late 
years, with the most happy results. 

Punishments are less frequent and of a milder character, and addressed to a 
different sense than formerly. 

Increased attention is paid to the elementary branches of education. * * 

The manner of recitation of the lessons has been improved. * * 

Some teachers have made commendable efforts to improve the morals and man- 
ners of the scholars. * * 

It is to be hoped this town will not fall behind others, in making provision for 
the education of the young. This is one of the greatest interests to which we 
are called to attend. To secure a universal diffusion of knowledge and religion, 
was the dearest object of wir Pilgrim Fathers. This animated and encouraged 
them in their struggle for independence. What they gained cannot long be re- 
tained without education, discipline, and moral training. The monuments of 
their wisdom and patriotism will fade and perish, unless our schools are cherished, 
and the institutions which they established on such broad and deep foundations 
are guarded with sleepless vigilance. * * As men, as patriots, and as Christians, 
we are bound to do all in our power to educate the public mind, that our noble 
institutions, our dear-bought privileges, may be handed down to posterity not only 
unimpaired, but improved and adorned. 

School Commtttee. — D. R. ^uatin, George Davis. 

(1845-6.) No Selection prom Report. School Committee. — David 

IL Austin^ J, Woodbury^ George Dams. 



SUTTON. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * As it is only when a teacher is 
respected in a district that it can be expected that the scholars will either be 
obedient to the rules of the school, or profit by the instructions, your committee 
recommend that pains be taken on the part of parents to cultivate acquaintance 
with the teachers of their children ; and that it be enjoined upon all teachers, as 
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an essential part of their duty, to Tisit the ftmilies to which their napils belong. 
Any teacher who is unwilling to devote the requisite time to such visitiug, or 
who is disinclined to this part of his duty, is evidently unlikely to be respected, 
and consequently unlikely to be successful in teaching school. * * 

(1845-6.) Seiactioit from Rkport. * * One great fault which has been 
noticed amonff some of the teachers, though not all, is a want of energy,— of 
quickness and activity, both in the instruction and government of the schools. 
As a consequence, the scholars, to a considerable extent, have been dull and list- 
less in their exercises. A great deal is gained by having a teacher wide awake, 
expert and active in all his movements in the schoolroom. This has its influence 
upon the scholars. Much more may and will be accomplished by such a teacher 
than by one who, equally well qualified in oUier respects, shall be lacking in 
eneigy and quickness. * * 

School Committee. — H. A, Tracy. 



TEMPLETON. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Abr- 

wood Danunij Lewia Sabin, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Two of our winter schools, which 
have heretofore been taught by males, have, the last winter, been instructed by 
female teachers, and they have been among our best schools. * * The committee 
would not reconmiend that female teachers should be employed for all our winter 
schools; but they do feel that it is worthy of consideration, whether some other 
districts would not be benefited by employmg female teachers. * * 

The committee would advert to tne new Registers, which have been ordered 
by the Legislature, and prepared by the Secretary of the Board of Education. 
The committee have received a supply of these Registers, which are hereafter to 
be used in the schools. These Registers are books. One of them is designed 
for each school, and is calculated to last five years. Each scholar's name wul be 
entered in it from year to year, and his punctuality, deportment, studies, &c. will 
there be recorded for future inspection. Any one who shall, in succeeding years, 
wish to see how any scholar stood in school and how he advanced in study, can 
turn back to the Register, and there ascertain. We believe that this Register of 
the conduct and progress, thus to be kept permanently, will operate as a healthful 
fitimulus to the scholars. It will promote the improvement of the schools, and, 
at the same time, arouse a purely virtuous ambition, in many of the scholars, to 
have a fair and honorable reputation awarded them by the records of the Regis- 
ter. • • 

School Committee. — Lewia Sahinf Gerard BusknelL 



UPTON. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * We do not see any reason why 
our schoolhouses should not be made as comfortable as our dwellings, and we do 
not consider it extravagant to say they ought to be made so. In constructing a 
schoolhouse, according to our opinion, every thing should be arranged in such a 
manner as to stem to tnvUe to aiudy^ so that an individual entering such a place, 
would feel its influence, and involuntarily begin to study, as one would involun- 
tarily begin to worship the Father of the universe, on entering some magnificent 
edifice consecrated to such a purpose. * * 

Some of our larger scholars spend a whole winter in doing sums in the Arith- 
metic and nothing else. This is wrong ; they go to school to learn all the branches 
taught there, and they should not neglect one. * * 

School Committee. — H. D, JbAiMon, H. Carpenter. 
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(1845-6.) SsLScnoNB prom Rxfoat. * * We have andetTofeted to vge 
upon tBicben to make their method of inatraction aa intereating aa poaiible^ and 
the neceaaity of good diacipline in their aeveral aohoola both in doon and out of 
doora. We have in moat achoola apoken particalarly of the evil of whiapering' ; 
ire think that one half of the evil in our achoola originatea from thia one aource. 

The method of reciting in concert we have ^nerally diaapproved. The evila 
of thia method are manifeat to alL We have witneaaed claasea in which thia has 
been practiaed, where the acholara of higher attainmenta or more ready habits, 
would anawer all the queationa propoundMl by the teacher, and the tardy acholar, 
at the cloae of the recitation, would return to hia aeat without having anawered 
one queation. We have perceived diacouragement indelibly imprinted on hia 
countenance, which aoon manifeata itself in stupidity and inattention ; when, if a 
few queationa had been put directiy to him, corr^t anawerB would have been 
given, the scholar encouraged and hia attention and induatry aecnred. BeeideSy 
it offers an opportunity for deception. If the daaa ia large and they answer in 
concert, many will give a wrong answer and not be detected, and thus pass off 
with the reat of the claaa aa having perfectly learned the leaaon. The method of 
anawering bv rotation, though leas objectionable, ia not without ita defects. We 
approve of the course suggested by the Secretary of the Board of Education, of. 
firat aaking the question and then designating a acholar to anawer it. By this 
meana, the attention of the whole claaa ia secured, and all deception which might 
otherwise be used, prevented. * * 

We would wish that our Conunon Schools might be forever saved from the 
hand of sectarianism, — ^but we would not have them destitute of that moral and 
religious influence, which a perusal of the Bible is calculated so secretly, and yet 
80 powerfully, to exert • • 

When parents shall better understand the laws of human nature and act ac- 
cordingly, bringing their children under proper restraint at home, — when teachers 
ahall feel a sense of their responsibility, and qualify themselves for their station, 
and when the community are prepared to give them constant employment, then 
may we hope that proper discipline may be maintained without an appeal to phys- 
ical force. • • 

There are others who teach words rather than principles ; they are Confined to 
the text book, and seldom ask, or make any explanation of the rulea taught. Thia 
is not enough. When a scholar is taught that a thing is so, he should be taught 
the reason, the philosophy of it* Rules learned may be forgotten ; — princi^es 
acquired are easily retained. 

But there is another fault of teachers^ which is very common ; we mean the 
neglect of the culture of the moral nature of the child. Many, while thev strive 
hard, and successfully too, for the improvement of the intellect, seem to think that 
they have done all that is required of them, and leave the moral part a barren 
waste. Nay, worse than this, they leave it a field overgrown with thorns and 
thistles, the pernicious fruits of which are daily seen in petty acta of dishonesty, 
anger and revenge, in irreverence, falsehood and deceit Children should be 
taught to love what is right, and to discard what is wrong ; and we would say to 
prudential committees, procure those persons to teach your achoola who will look 
afler the moral, as well as the intellectual interests of your children. 

The recent grant of the Legislature to encourage Teachers' Institutes, we 
think will be highly beneficial to tliose teachers who have a mind to avail them- 
aelves of the opportunity of attending them. Such an institution has been long 
needed. It will give many an opportunity to improve in the manner of teaching, 
who feel too poor, or are unwilling to take the trouble of attending the Normal 
Schools. • • 

Upton appropriates only $1 75 to each child, between the above mentioned 
ages, while the towns in Worcester County allow, on an average, $Z 34, or 50 cents 
to each child more than Upton. The towns in the State average to each child 
$2 99 or $1 24 cents more than Upton. * * 

Is Upton willing thus to stand even below the towns in the county and State, in 
the cause of edacation ? Is she desirous that some of her sons and daughters 
should seek an education in our select schools, while others grow up in ignorance ? 
Then let her pursue the same course which ^e is now pursuing, and be assured 
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aocli willbetfaeiesalL Thooa wlo aie xick will obtain fe teir childrm an ed- 
Qcafeioii in the selecl achoola, while the poor moBi go without But to what higher 
etevation can a town aB|Hie^ or to what prouder eminence can ahe airive, than to 
liave all lier children well edncatod ? * * 

ScnoQX. CQ1IMITTXS.-WVI W, HoOnrookj Jamu «A. AVbont Boraet IhrinuL 






UXBRIDGE. 

(1844-5.) SELscnova from RaroaT. * * There will not be satiafactoiy ink* 
provement in a school, in which there is not good order, however earnest the 
teacher may be to promote it The teacher, then, who learns by experience her 
incompetency to govern a school, whatever may be her literary acqairementa, will 
act wisely by giving up the honorable, yet perplexing office of schoolmistress, 
and employing her tolents and exerting her influence in some other useful sphere. 
We live in times, when wisdom and energy are imperatively demanded in the de* 
velopment and formation of the characters of the young. * * 

In a school, whose term was only two months^ there was a vacation ofihrte or 
fiwr toeeftff. Although the teacher did what she could, it would have been about 
as well to have dispensed entirely with the summer school. When the term of a 
Bchool is three months, or less, it ought not to be interrupted by any vacation. * * 

Where there are funds sufficient to employ a teacher four or five months in the 
warm season, it may be well to have a short vacation. But your committee would 
say decidedly, that it ia altogether inexpedient to interrupt a term of three 
months. * • 

Three of the winter schools were taught by females, two of whom were em- 
ployed in the summer schools. These females are approved and highly success- 
fill teachers. * • 

Their success sustains the committee in the conviction, that females, well edu* 
<^ted, judicious and energetic, might be employed to great advantage in more of 
our wmter schools. Females, who possess decision of character, and a proper 
degree of self-respect, usually govern a school as well as males. * * 

In their last annual report, your committee recommended the exercise of writ- 
ing composition in our schools. In giving instructions to teachers, they have en- 
joined it upon them not to omit this important exercise. Their advice has been 
followed, in most of the schools, with very gratifying results. At the closing ex- 
uuinationa, compositions were read in all the schools except two or three, — and 
while all were respectable, many of them were written with accuracy and propri- 
^, and indicated, in some instances, well disciplined minds. There is no exer- 
cise, in which the parents, who were present with the committee, manifested more 
interest Let it not, then, hereailer, be omitted in any school. * * 

ScHooi. Committee. — Scanud ClarkCf John Orcuttj AutAin Rohhins. 

(1845-6.) No Selection' from Report. ^School Committee. — John 

Orcm. 



WARREN. 

S 1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * Each of the district schools ou|^ht 
)e furnished with orreries, globes, maps, charts and blocks ; or, if each district 
cannot be provided with a full set conveniently, then, we would suggest the pro- 
priety of the town's furnishing one full set, or a complete school apparatus, and 
leave it in some suitable person or persons' hands, to visit each school, once or 
nuve, during each term, and e2:plain to the classes the use of this apparatus. * ^ 

School Committee. — hottnxo WarrvneTf John T. Cummnga, 
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(1845^) Sklsctions vkom [Prutted] Report. * * We have said, that the 
object of oar Common School system is, to raise the children of our Commonwealth 
from ignorance and degradation. And it is a pleasing consideration, that this object 
is being so nobly effected. If yon will but contrast the present condition of our 
schools, with what they were, even ten years ago, you will find that many great 
and valuable improvementB have been made. Oar Public Schools have gone 
steadily on, till they have become more efficient than the schools of any other 
State in the Union. They have become one of our distinguishing characteristics. 
And a noble characteristic it is. There can be none nobler. To cultivate the great 
mass of the mind and the heart of the State, — this is the noblest and most benev- 
olent of all human enterprises. To give the people a right educaiion, — what is it, 
but to raise them from debasement and misery, to respectabilitv and happiness ? 
What is it, but to make that people prosperous and honorable r What is it, bat 
to enable them to accomplish the great object of their being ? * * 

Order is the first law of Heaven, and thotUd be of the schoolroom. With- 
out it, we may as well have no school. There must be a prompt and willing obe- 
dience to the directions of the teacher, on the part of the scholars, or we shall 
look in vain for any commendable improvement Your committee are aware, that, 
in some schools, it is no small task to secure this obedience. It is a task which 
requires so much self-control, such an evenness of temper, so much knowledge of 
human nature, and so much precision of judgment, that comparatively few are 
capable of performing it Nevertheless, it must &e performed, would you have a 
good and a profitable school. 

We want, then, better diadpUne in our schools. And how can we have it ? — 
Evidently, only by obtaining better teachers. We need teachers who are not only 
acquainted with the various branches required to be taught, but we need those 
who can govern well. We need those who are interested in their work ; who 
have taken some little pains to prepare themselves for their responsible duties ; 
and who have given some attention to the various methods of school TOvernment 
We need those who are able, especially, to govern Uiemselves ; who have a mild 
and active disposition, united with firmness of purpose ; who have a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, and good common sense. Indeed, we need those 
who have a tact to get at the mtna and the heart of their pupils, — ^those who can 
gain their love and their respect 

And here, your committee would suggest, that that love and respect most be 
gained bj some other means than the use of the rod or the ferule. There most 
be that, m the teacher's general appearance, — ^in the expression of his counte- 
nance, and in his general bearing, which is calculated to awaken the feelings of 
esteeoiand reverence in the heart of the scholar. He must have a weight of moral 
character, without which, the use of the rod will be of no avail. We would not 

S> so far as to say, that corporal punishment should be used in no case whatever ; 
ere may be instances when it is necessary. But we tootdd say, that such pun- 
ishment dUme^ can never secure true obedience. It will be a slavish obedience, — 
the obedience of fear. Remove the fear, and there is no longer any restraint 

The best school we had the past winter,— the school in district No. 5, — was 
one in which no rod was used. The teacher seemed to understand that children 
have minds and hearts, and that, would he govern them properly, he must make 
his appeals to their affections and their sense of right And, as a general thing, 
this is the only proper way to govern. Corporal punishment should be the very 
last resort It should be used only when every other method fails. And then, 
it should be employed with judgment and discretion. The teacher should remem- 
ber, that he has under his management, not a brute merely, but a human being. 
He should remember, that he has under his care an immortal mind, — ^a mind that 
is not to be trained by brute force, by stripes upon the back, but by the magic 
power of moral and intellectual influence. He should remember, that it is impos- 
sible to instil love into the bosom of a child, by the degrading influence of flog- 
ging. He might as well attempt to flog an appetite into a sick man, when he 
loathed the very sight of food. And if he cannot call forth the c^edwn of the 
child by such means ; if he cannot thus instil virtuous principles into his mind, 
neither can he thus infuse a love of study. If a pupil manifests an aversion to 
study, he must be aUtutd to it, not drvoen. And we hesitate not to say, that that 
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teacher who cannot, as a general thin^, thus allare his papils, lacks one of the 
most requisite qualifications of a teacher ; and he must rail of success. And he 
ought to fail. He is not fitted for his station. He can never call forth those spon- 
taneous, ardent and pleasurable efforts, which can alone secure any considerable 
progress. 

And we need those who are apt at illustration, — ^who have a faculty to teach,-— 
who can communicate their ideas to others. We need those who can do some- 
thing more, than barely hear their scholars recite the words of their lessons, — ^who 
can, and will, see to it, that when a pupil answers a question in the words of his 
book, he understands what those words mean. Here is where our teachers, most 
of them, fail. They confine themselves entirely to the text book. If the scholar 
can answer briskly the questions contained there, he is praised as a wonderful 
scholar ; and if the teacher can make his school shmo off wU, he is too often con- 
sidered as having extra qualifications for his station. But such teachers and such 
scholars should remember, that parrots may be learned to repeat words, and a 
mere dunce may ask questions, and listen to their answers. We need those, 
then, who can learn their pupils how to thinks — to understand what they learn, — 
to know the why and the wherefore of every step they take. There is a sad de- 
ficiency here, in most of our schools. * * 

We cannot more strikingly show you the importance of a change in this re- 
spect, than by relating an anecdote which we remember reading not long since. 
A scholar was ciphering in the *' Rule of Three," and not being able to compre- 
hend it fully, went to his teacher. " Will you please to tell me, sir, why I some- 
times multiply the second and third terms together and divide by the first, and at 
other times, multiply the first and second and divide by the third ?" " Why^ be- 
cause * more requires more,' sometimes, and sometimes less, — to be sure. Havn't 
you read the rule, my boy ?" " Yes sir, I can repeat the rule, but I don't under- 
stand it" '* Why, it is because * more requires more, and less requires less !'" — 
" But why, sir, do I multiply as the rule says ?" '* Why, because more requires 
more^ and less requires le^j — see, ^ rule says soJ* "I know the rule says so ; 

but I wished to understand why ." " Why ? why ? why, because the rule 

says so ; — donH you see, — more requires more, and less requires less /" And thus it 
is, with too many of our teachers. They impart no real knowledge, but only the 
v)ords that contain that knowledge. And we repeat, we want something more 
than this. We want those who will be more thorough, — who will go to the bot- 
tom of the matter, — who will give their pupils a reason for the rules they may use. 
But would we have better teachers, there roust be a radical change in our whole 
policy. * • , 

It is only by increasing the remuneration of teachers, that we can expect to 
have good ones. We cannot think that men of the first talent, — and such men 
we need for teachers, — indeed, we hesitate not to say, that it requires more talent 
to become successful here, than it does to become successful in any other profes- 
sion, — we cannot think, then, that such men, when they can secure $50 or $60 
per month, in other pursuits, will leave them and enter a school, where their la- 
bors would be far more arduous, for $20 or $30. We must do something, then, 
to induce men of this character to engage in this work of teaching. How can 
we do it ? Only by elevating the standard of teachers, and increasing their re- 
muneration. * ♦ 

We cannot close this brief Report, without appealing to your benevolence, your 
philanthropy and your good sense, for an increased appropriation for the support 
of our schools. The present sum devoted to this purpose is not enough. And 
besides this, we are going downhill, — and that, when wo should go up. When 
our population and valuation are increasing, our appropriation for schools is de- 
creasing. Decreasing ! Think of that, — in the enlightened town of Warren, 
too ! Three years ago, and we stood at the head of the county. We raised 
$2 90 for each scholar. When we looked at the abstract for 1844, we v/ere proud 
to see Warren taking the lead of all the other towns in tlie county. But when 
we look at that for 1845, and see that five towns have gone before us in liberality, 
we are filled with shame at our want of generosity and philanthropy. We feel 
as though we were degenerating, when we ought to be improving. We feel as 
though our characters had been stained, when, had we done our duty, they would 

22 
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have been, in this particular, free from all blemiBh. May we not hope, then, that 
this stain will be wiped out ? May we not hope that you will, this year, make an 
appropriation for our schools, that we may be proud of? May we not hope that 
you will, this year, raise a sum that will do justice to yourselves and your chil- 
dren ? Consider the object for which this appropriation is made. It is to give 
your children the means of education. It is to raise them from ignorance and 
degradation, to respectability and worth. It is to enable them, as they shall grow 
up to manhood, to perform ibe duties devolving upon them in a proper manner.--- 
It is to put them in a way that they may become true men, — it is so to fonn their 
minds, that they may be an honor to society, rather than a disgrace, — a blessing 
to themselves, rather than a curse. And is it possible, that you can be penurious 
in jour appropriations for this purpose ? When you raise thousands for other 
objects, not half so important, can you manifest a miserly selfishness here ? Your 
votes will determine. 

School Committee. — /. H. Moore^ L, Warriner, J. T. Chtmmings. 



WEBSTER. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. • • We are glad to notice an in- 
teresting fact in most of our schools ; less attention is paid to the relation of num- 
bers, and more to the laws of language. It has been no uncommon thing, to find 
a scholar, who is expert in figures, a poor reader, a poor writer, and a poor speller. 

Attention has been ffiven, the past year, to the drawing of maps. This is of 

treat advantage to pupils in geography. In fact, the black-hoard is of immense 
enefit in every study pursued in our schools. Every school should be furnished 
with a black-board, or else a portion of the room finished, in black stucco, sufii- 
ciently large for a whole class at a time. * * 

It would also facilitate the business of the committee, and save expense to the 
town, if the teachers in the several districts should be required to exhibit, to the 
selectmen or town treasurer, a certificate from the committee, that the register ^ 
and school-record^ if one is provided for the school, are properly kept, and the reg- 
ister returned to the committee before such teachers receive pay for their services. 
If the registers are improperly kept, it is impossible to make out the return re- 

?uired by law, and consequently the town cannot draw their portion of the School 
'und, as is the case the present year, and must be content to go without it. * * 



School Cobohttee. — J, F» Bvarhamk, Martin Mdrich^ L. B, Griffing. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * In the High School, a successful 
experiment has been made in teaching grammar by oral instruction. Several 
classes have commenced the study in this manner, and made rapid improve- 
ment * • 

No. 3. Says the teacher, there has been no tardiness, and a profane word I 
have not heard among the scholars. * * 

No. 4. Amply able to have every facility for both pupil and teacher, yet, year 
after year has elapsed, and the same room calculated for sixty, has been made, — 
no, not to accommodate, but to contain, almost twice that number. One would 
think, that their object was not to profit by the impressibility of the young mind, 
but to test the compressibility of their bodies. Your committee hope, however, 
that this difficulty is about to be obviated. But we hope that the inconvenience 
will not be remedied by a division of the district. The greater expense and com- 
parative inefficiency of small school districts, is now so well understood, and so uni- 
versally acted upon, that we presume that that expedient is not seriously enter- 
tained. With two departments of different grades, and two teachers, such as were 
obtained last year, that school would have equalled any reasonable expectations ; 
but, by a division of the district, each school, with an increased expenditure, 
would lose half its efficiency. We speak this not inconsiderately, nor from any 
personal interest, but from a sense of duty alone. * * 

School Cobimittee. — Jno. W, Tenney, J. F. Burhankf John Dixon^ Jr. 
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WESTBOROUGH. 



(1844-5.) Sblectiohs from Report. * * First of all, they, [the committee,] 
have insisted on the maintenance of strict discipline in the schools, vigilant atten- 
tion to the morals, the manners, the language, and general deportment of the 
scholars, both in and about the schoolroom, and on their way to and from the school. 
They have wished the scholars to be young gentlemen and ladies, not in tlie sense 
of brainless dandies and ^ay belles, but in the possession of right principles and 
feelings, and in the exhibition of an amiable, courteous and modest demeanor. * * 

Your committee would speak of a few things which have given them special 
encouragement, and one has been the genard character of attendance upon the 
schools. They speak here, of course, in comparison only with previous years, not 
with any reference to the standard that should be. This has, by no means, been 
yet attained, as will be noticed hereafter. But the principle, they think, is becom- 
ing better understood, more deeply felt, more thoroufirhly acted upon, that as soon 
as the school session opens, other claims upon the children should in a great meas- 
ure yield to the business of studv. The policv of supporting schools, and then 
of sending scholars late, and recalling them berore the close of school hours, or of 
retaining them at home one half or one third of the time, is more clearly seen and 
more practically felt to be a miserable policy. This is, indeed, as if the husband- 
man should with toilsome hands sow and plant and till, and then, at last, through 
mere neglect, sufier a rich harvest to return ungarnered to the bosom of the earth 
whence it sprung. • • 

It has been one effort of your committee to break up the parrot-like style of 
recitation so common in all our schools, and to impress on the minds of scholars 
the importance of a thorough acquaintance with the elementary principles of the 
subject of their study. Hence they have been accustomed, in visiting the schools, 
and especially at the final examinations, to ask many questions themselves, for the 
purpose of testing the scholars' real knowledge and understanding of the subjects 
over which they nad passed. * * Your committee have deemed it their special 
duty to endeavor to know the true progress of every scholar, and to discourage 
altogether the mere empty show of knowledge. • • 

The committee have deemed this exposition due to those from whom they de- 
rived their trust. They have, also, thought it important, inasmuch as the case 
seemed to them to involve indirectly a great principle, — a principle which we all 
profess to hold dear, — a principle, fundamental and vital in our system of Common 
School education, namely, — that it ^ives its benefits to all alike, the lowest and 
poorest as well as the highest and richest This, indeed, is the peculiar glory of 
our New England system of Common School instruction, that it has no respect of 
persons on whom it confers its blessings. The law of Massachusetts is an almo- 
ner that scatters these gifts with a liberal and indiscriminate hand. The Common 
School opens a path-way, along which* the poor, the humble, and even the degrad- 
ed, may rise to honorable distinction and usefulness. By as much more, therefore, 
as children or families may be the poorer, by so much the more is the Common 
School to them really valuable. This principle cannot be kept too constantly and 
distinctly in view. It is elementary in the doctrines of our republic, as well as in 
our system of popular education. The relinquishment of it would be the relin- 
quishment of the spirit of pur free institutions. Distant be the day when it shall 
be relinquished ! And distant the day when the constituted government of our 
primary schools shall cease to care for, and watch over the instruction of the 
poor! • • 

Again, parents should respect the teachers of their school. Some parents are 
always speaking unfavorably of the " schoolnuutei^ or the ^ schoolmutrese,** Or if 
not quite so bad as this, they appear somehow dissatisfied, suspicious and uneasy, 
as if there were something out of joint in the teacher, — sly hints and snaky insin- 
uations are constantly dropping on the ears and working their way to the hearts 
of their children. Sometimes they begin even 6e^bre the teacher has entered the 
schoolroom. As soon as it is rumored whom the prudential committee has select- 
ed, it begins to be hinted tiiat "he" or "she" is not a atutabU person to teach our 
school ; — ^* we shall have no order," or " we shall have whip, whip, nothing but 
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whip." Thus, there are uttered year and hope and doubi, and so things go till the 
school begins. The children are at once in trouble, — nothing is rieht, and there 
is no peace, till they are all permitted to '* stay at home/* for the simple reason that 
^ ihe school is good far nothing." There is no mystery about the dissatisfaction of 
these children. Their irovhU is no wonder at all,—tDe wonder will be, if it ends 
here. We say, then, let parents respect the teacher of their children. Let it be 
^a singular for them to hear a word of disparagement fall from their lips, as a clap 
of thunder out of a clear sky. • * 

School Committee. — Ahid Harvey, C. W. Walker^ Rtuben Boyenton, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * • We take occasion to recommend 
to the favorable notice of our successors, the science of physiology as a study, 
which we think ought to be introduced into our schools. * * 

Your committee are decidedly of the opinion, that our Public Schools, generally, 
have been too much in the habit of depending upon questions, instead of trying 
to comprehend subjects ; and taking just the number contained in the text books 
and no more, perhaps sometimes less; and supposing, if they could answer them, 
that they understood the whole subject perfectly, when, in fact, they had only got 
the mere shell of the thing. • * We would respectfully inquire, if there has 
not been too much of a temptation for this mode of instruction, in the manner in 
which our examinations have sometimes been conducted. Instead of propounding 
questions involving the principles in the studies, the scholars bad pursued, it has 
been the custom, in some instances, to give the teacher an opportunity to show off 
how much of questions and answers he and they can perform in the most perfect 
parrot-like manner, in a given time. * * 

School Committee. — C. W. WaUur, Rtuben Boyenton, 



WEST BOYLSTON. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * The advantage to the scholar, in 
every respect, of such an improvement in the place where he is to spend his te- 
dious hours to gain knowledge, cannot, without reflection, be conceived. It is 
remarkable what an effect a neat and comfortable house has on the taste and be- 
havior of children. The same scholars that would spend half their hours in 
school, in cutting, or otherwise marring such seats and desks as recently composed 
the interior of this schoolhouse, would occupy it for years as it now is, with no 
injury at all, excepting the necessary wear. The neat and beautiful house in the 
Central district is now as free from cuts and marks as it was a year and a half 
since, when first opened. 

The yankees, it has been said, are notorious for their propensity to tokUUe, so 
much so that, on some occasions, on being received as guests by foreigners who 
were aware of the fact, they have been furnished, in order to protect the furniture 
at the dinner table, with a shingle each, on which to expend their whittling ener- 
gies. It has occurred to us that this whittling mania is easily accounted for from 
Uie fact, that our New England schoolrooms, in past years, have been more like 
hams than houses, the seats and desks of which have been regarded, by boys, as a 
fit material on which to test the keenness of their pocket-knives, and the agility of 
their finger muscles. * * 

Nothing can be more painful to the reflective mind of one who regards the 
moral welfare of the young, than to see a schoolhouse situated at the corner of 
intersecting streets, like " a city on a hill which cannot be hid" with, perhaps, no 
out-door accommodations of which we speak, except the open, wide world ; or, if 
any, only one little, dirty, open cell, going to ruin, serving only as a temptation 
for the wanton and degraded to exert the most immoral, disgusting and disastrous 
influence upon the rest of the school. We do entreat our Sllow-citizens, as they 
would avoid the most contaminating influences imaginable, to provide forthwith a 
remedy for an evil which is blunting the finest moral sensibilities of our chil- 
dren. * * 

School Comhittee.^L. Tracy, /. fF. Cross, E. LovdU 
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(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * It will doabtless be recollected 
that the town voted to raise a larger amount of money, ($800,) the past year, than 
ever before ; and your committee feel happy in the belief that it has been ju- 
diciously expended ; that it has been the means of awakening a deeper interest 
on the subject of Common Schools ; that4t has carried our town several degrees 
higher up the scale, which shows the amount of money raised for each scholar, 
per annum, in all the towns in the county and in the Commonwealth ; — but more 
especially do your committee feel happy in the belief that the standard of educa- 
tion, among ourselves, has been greatly elevated, and the character of our district 
schools visibly improved. In the Graduated Table of the towns in Worcester 
county, for 1844-5, West Boylston stands the 51st, there being but four towns 
below it. This was in consequence of raising but $600, which affords but $1 72 
per annum to each scholar. It is hoped that the truly commendable act of in- 
creasing the amount of school money, which was done last year, may, from time 
to time, be repeated, until our town, if it does not stand where New Braintree 
does, — at the head of the Table, may, at least, occupy a respectable position 
among the towns in the county. * * 

Since our last Report, the new schoolhouses, in districts Nos. 7 and 8, have 
been completed and occupied. They are beautiful edifices to the eye of the be- 
holder without, and the air of neatness, comfort and convenience within, is such 
as to render them iuteresting and attractive objects to your children who daily 
resort thither for instruction and discipline. They are an ornament, as well as 
an honor to their respective districts ; and it is believed that the parents will be 
abundantly rewarded for their labor and expense in the superior intelligence and 
virtue of their children. 

The schoolhouses in districts Nos. 4 and 5, have been thoroughly repaired, and, 
in their internal arrangement, entirely re-modelled ; that in district No. 4, for- 
merly reported as a nuisance, has been neatly painted and papered, and such con- 
venient appendages put to it, as to show, by contrast with its former appearance, 
that the original report was as well deserved as it was severe. 

The schoolhouse in district No. 2, is in a miserable condition, both externally 
and internally. Your committee were uncomfortably cold on the day of examina- 
tion, although oiie or two boys, like the firemen on board the steamboats of the 
Mississippi, were continual! v " wooding up ;" and yet that day was not as cold, 
by many degrees, as it had been several previous days. Your committee would 
recommend the erection of a new house, in modern style, with all the improve- 
ments and appendages which the humanity of the age seems to demand, and 
which the dictates of propriety would suggest * • 

In conclusion, your committee would beg leave to call your attention to an expe- 
dient, recently adopted in some of the towns in this vicinitv, to awaken, and keep 
awake, a deeper interest in Common School education, of which you will doubtless, 
as thev do, entertain a favorable opinion. It is substantially this. The teachers, 
with their best scholars, usuallv those of the first class, meet together in some con- 
venient place, for the purpose of mutual instruction and improvement in reading and 
spelling ; — occasionally there may also be exercises in arithmetic, history, gram- 
mar and philosophy. Parents and friends are invited to be present, not as silent 
auditors, but freely to criticize the performances, and to offer suggestions relative 
to future improvement If all the teachers in town were present on any given 
occasion, with some half a dozen or more of their best scholars, it would certainly 
be an inducement to parents to go and witness, what a spirit of laudable emulation, 
under the control of judicious teachers, might accomplish. Your committee be- 
lieve that meetings of this kind, occasionally held and wisely mana^d, would be 
more interesting and profitable, to teachers, parents and pupils, than lycenms have 
ever been ; and they hope something of the kind may be attempted in this place, 
for the purpose of exciting in the minds of all parents a lively interest in the wel- 
fare of our district schools, and leading them to a just appreciation of the incalcu- 
lable blessings of Common School education. 

School Committee. --Joj^^ fF. Crossy Leonard Tracy ^ Samuel Griggs. 
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WESTMINSTER. 

(1844-^.) Selxctioit peom Rkpoet. ^ * Some of the difficulties that have 
arisen in the schools, the past winter, have been occasioned by the infliction of 
corporal punishment by the teachers. Many parents protest against this in the 
case of their children, and even assert that this act of a teacher is such a violation 
of law as makes him liable to a criminal prosecution. 

Your committee would sav that, while no express statute gives to a teacher a 
right to inflict corporal punishment upon a scholar, yet all our comflnon law de- 
cisions have sustained that mode of government in Public Schools, where punish- 
ment has been judiciously applied. Cases of uncommon severity, or cruelty, in a 
teacher are, and have ever been, punishable at common law. Your committee 
believe that, while the use of the rod is indispensable in the government of schools, 
it should never be applied in such manner as to destroy, in any measure, a proper 
spirit of self-respect in the pupil. It is indispensable to the highest improvement 
of the mind that this principle should hold a strong and prominent place in it ; 
when this is destroyed, all hope of respectability and usefulness, or even of the 
maintenance of a good moral character, is gone ; and the mind, thus formed, is 
forever servile, or reckless of consequences. It should therefore be the object of 
a teacher to awaken and strengthen this important principle in the minds of his 
pupils ; and, consequently, he should carefully avoid every thing in his mode of 
government which naturally tends to weaken it, or to beget the opposite principles 
of servility or recklessness. Your committee, therefore, while they are disposed 
to sustain the appropriate use of the rod in the schools, at the same time would 
frown upon any attempt to govern a school by mere brute force. * * 

School Committee. — S. S, SmiUhy GUea H. fFkUney, John WhiUy ^ H, Mar- 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * The committee woald mention 
that, in four of the districts, female teachers were employed, summer and winter ; 
and that those schools did remarkably well under that arrangement * * 

And here your committee would make a few remarks in relation to the subject 
of government in our schools. " Order is heaven's first law," and where this is 
wanting in a school, whatever qualifications a teacher may possess in other re- 
spects, little benefit can be expected to result from his labors. Now we admit 
that, while the government of the school should be strict and absolute, obedience 
should be secured, as far as possible, by kind and gentle means. In other words, 
the teacher should endeavor, by kind, winning and dignified manners, to gain the 
love and confidence of every scholar. So far as tiiis can be done, he will find the 
government of his school comparatively an easy task. But when cases of extraor- 
dinary obstinacy arise, and kind moral suasion fails to secure obedience to good 
and wholesome regulations, a resort to sterner measures is undoubtedly to be 
recommended and sustained. These measures should always be executed in a 
cool and dispassionate manner, and should be carefully adapted to the nature of 
the case and the aggravation of the oflTence. 

With reference to school books, your committee regret that any complaint 
should be made on the score of deficiency of these, in our schools ; especially as 
they are articles, at tlie present day, cheap and abundant 

The committee have made an effort, the last year, to induce the higher classes 
to furnish themselves with dictionaries, for reference in their various studies. But 
in this, they have not succeeded so well as they could have wished. They be- 
lieve that an approved modern dictionary is a school book which every scholar, 
in the higher classes, should have constantly at hand, if he would hope to obtain 
any thing like a thorough knowledge of the branches he pursues. And we earn- 
estly recommend tliat a seasonable supply of these, as well as all other necessary 
books, be furnished to all those who attend our schools. * * 

Your committee have witnessed, with pleasure, the introduction of vocal music 
into several of our district schools. This practice is being somewhat extensively 
introduced into the Common Schools of New England. It ia a delightful exer^ 
cise, and one well calculated to promote the physical, intellectual and moral im- 
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provement of the yomig. This custom has been found to ezett a salutary influ- 
ence wherever it has been adopted, and baa met with very general acceptance in 
the community. lu moral influence ia especially favorable. * * 

The inculcation of sound morals and virtuous habits, is of the utmost impor- 
tance in every stage of education, from infancy to ripe and mature manhood. 
This, department of instruction may and $hauH in its practical application, be 
totally disconnected with any thing pertaining to party politics, or sectarian dog- 
mas. The enforcement of a pure and elevated morality, embracing a sacred re- 
gard to truth and justice^ — the importance of doing as you would be done by,— - 
of reverence for the Di?ine Being and for sacred institutions, can certainly exert no 
other than a benign and happy influence upon the characters of children and 
youth. • ♦ 

School Committse.— JYooel Cuttings John WhUtj QiUa H. WhUmy^ Mner 



WINCHENDON. 

(1844-&) SsiJECTioir from Repokt. * * It is not enough that a part of our 
schools are good, nor that a part only of the scholars in each school are good 
scholars ; every child in our Commonwealth is entitled to the means of acquiring 
a good education, and it is the design of our Common School system to furnish 
opportunities to all ; and if every child is not so educated, there is fault some- 
where. Let those narents whose children are not as forward as others of the same 
age, inquire into tne matter and learn the cause ; Has the child been furnished 
with the necessary books and apparatus ? Has he been sent constantly to school 
during the term ? Has the necessi^ of industiy, obedience, good conduct and a 
close application to the business of the school been duly impressed upon his mind 
by his parents ? • • 

(1845-6.) Selection rROM Report. * * In the review, we can say of the 
schools generally, they have done well ; and some of them are, we think, deserv- 
ing special commendation. At the same time, we would not be understood to 
say, that all that is desirable has been accomplished. Greater proficiency might 
have been made by the scholars, had the schools been of longer duration. In 
twenty-one weeks in a year, which is a fraction more than the average length of 
the schools in town, comparatively little can be efiected. Does not the importance 
of Common School education demand that a more liberal appropriation be made 
for its support ? If the population of the town is increasing, should there not be 
a correspouding increase in the means of common education ? Would you not 
feel amply rewarded by the superior attainments of the rising generation ? 

School Committee. — Ber^amin JRice, wl P. Marvin^ ,^ndrew Dunnf Eliaha 
Murdock, 



WORCESTER. 

(1844-5.) Selections prom [Printed] Report. * • District Ab. 2.--0f 
the teacher, we have the testimony of the visiting committee, that " he combines 
a good knowledge of the branches usually taught, with a happy faculty of com- 
municating his knowledge to others, and a native tact for managing and govern- 
ing a school so as to gain the good will, respect, and ready cooperation of the 
scholars," and that he ** found no difficulty in ruling without the use of the 
rod." • • 

District Ab. 6. — The examination was no dull or common-place afiair. The 
neat and cleanly appearance, on that day, both of persons and things, still im- 
proved by a tasteful decoration of the room with evergreens, and the presence of 
every scholar prompt and cheerful in the duties of the occasion, to say nothing of 
the good feelings manifested at the social Pic-nic in the evening, and the unwil- 
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ling parting of scholars and teacher the next morning, afforded sufficient proof 
that the school had not been kept in vain. * * 

District J^o, 7. — ^This district has a laudable custom of choosing a visiting com- 
mittee of its own, by some members of which, the school is visited each week 
during the term. The effect of this system is found to be exceedingly beneficial. 
The scholars feel that their progress is observed, and their good or bad conduct 
noted by their parents and friends. * * 

District Ab. 8. — ^This school, a few years ago, was among the worst, the most 
refractory and backward in the town. But now, in consequence of an effort made 
by a few energetic individuals in the district, the schoolhouse is in good condi- 
tion, a valuable School Library has been provided, and the school may be ranked 
with the better class in the town. * * , ' 

General Remarks. — On comparing the several returns of the visiting committees 
with those of last year, a general improvement in the condition and character of 
our schools is apparent Deficiencies which were then pointed out, have, to some 
extent, been remedied, and indications of progress in various particulars can be 
traced. 

Yet much remains to be accomplished. The standard of Common School edu- 
cation is advancing throughout the State, and it does not become a town like 
Worcester to fail of attaining to the highest point of excellence which the spirit 
of the age requires. • * 

ScHooi: Committee. — Samuel F. Haven. 

(1845-6.) Selection from [Printed] Report. * * We are convinced, that 
in schoolhouse architecture, or rather in the want of every thing deserving the 
name of best buHdins, many schools have been, and still are, unnecessarily em- 
barrassed, — the teachers being perplexed and the pupils incessantly annoyed. 
They are not sufficiently at rest in body for the mind to act freely. They are 
" cribbed, cabined, confined," if the alliteration of one report may be employed. 
Sometimes in the disgust which pupils feel for their unworthy place of study, 
they are led to trespass on all that is becoming. The mutilation and shame of 
many schoolhouses may be justly attributed to the temptation existing in the 
building itself. The festering corruption and contagion of vile thoughts, ^hich 
have caused many parents to tremble for their children, have oflen had their true 
cause in the false economy of those who are thus severely punished. 

In regard to the evil, (to which allusion has now been made,) there has been 
entire freedom in the town school. As to mutilation of tlie building, there has 
been none ; but on the contrary, the labor of the pupils has been voluntarily taxed 
in adding beauty to their rich accommodations. The only injury done by schol- 
ars, during the year, in all the building, (that has come to the committee's knowl- 
edge,) is the accidental breaking of one pane of glass in the basement story. On 
the walls or desks or any thing that appertains to this building, there has not been 
seen, by the committee or teachers, a line or spot defacing them. There has been 
no home of comfort and refinement in the town of Worcester kept more free from 
this abuse, than has been the schoolhouse on Walnut street, up to the present 
hour. 

The committee speak of this not to testify that the property of the town has 
been unharmed, but to point to an influence on the mind and passions of the 
young, which we think parents and the conservators of public morals would do 
well to regard. * * 

School Committee. — Geo. P. Smithy Fred. W. Gale. 
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AMHERST. 

(1644-5.) BsLKCTioifs fkom [Priittkd] Rsyokt. * * We find entefbl evi- 
dence of improvement, from time to time, in most of the schools, and in some of 
them, SQch improvement as deserves the highest commendation. There are many 
evidences of an increase of interest on the part of parents and guardians, in our 
Common Schools,— of their determination to elevate and improve them, and of 
progress in the standard of attainment, among the scholars themselves. * * That 
oar schools may prosper and become tmly what they were designed to be in their 
benevolent and wise establishment, the full and earnest, and constant cooperation 
of the citia&ens, as a whole, is imperiously demanded, — and it is a work in which 
we must never grow weary. If effort is intermitted, the cause of education will 
not merelv stop in its progress, but will retrograde with ruinous rapidity. Vigi- < 
lance and perseverance are necessary, not merely upon tlie part oi teachers and 
committee, but upon the part of parents and guardians, and citizens generally. 
The interests and wants, the encouragements and discouragements, the means and 
ends of our system of Common School instruction, ought to be familiar to every 
citizen, so that he may efficiently appreciate, and cooperate in efforts to secure its 
rich benefits to the individual and to society. * * 

ScHOoi. CoMMiTTSx. — CkoTgt Cookt^ Pomoroy Bddoiy Dana Gooc&ett, Qtorgt 
Waters, A. M. CoUon. 

(1845-6.) Selections f&om [Printed] Report. * * The comparative 
length of the schools of a town, is one of the most obvious standards of its fidelity 
to 3ie public interest The average length of the several schools in town, (in- 
cluding both sessions, summer and winter,) is now seven months and two days. 
In Hampshire County, the average length of the same is, by the Abstract of School 
Returns, six months and twenty days, (and in the whole State, seven months and 
twenty-five days.) The town which stands highest in the county, in this scale, 
is South Hadley, where the schools average nine months and twenty-four days in 
length ; and that which stands lowest is Williamsburg, the average, in the latter 
place, bein^ five months and four days. * * 

The subject of irregular attendance, merits the attention of the citizens, not 
only for the reason that great numbers of our children lose the benefits furnished 
them at the public expense, by their own absence, but for the equally important rea- 
son, that their irregular attendance is highly injurious to the progress of the other 
members, and its disturbing influence is felt in every particular essential fo the 
welfare of the school. These absentees are members of classes, and, in conse- 
quence of their frequent absences, the classes to which they belong must be 
broken up, or retarded in their progress in order to remain unbroken, or, at leasti 
become so unequal in acquisition, as to destrov a common interest in their recita- 
tions, and defeat the best efforts of the teacher for their rapid and thorough ad- 
vancement The injury of such bad attendance is not, by any means, confined to 
the absentees ; it is felt at every point in the school ; in its order, — in the econ- 
omy of the teacher's time, — in the effectiveness of his instructions,<--in the gen- 
eral interest of the scholars in their studies, — and in that tehool-fedingj (the pub- 

23 
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lie spirit of the little commimity,) which is a most important element in the thrift 
of the schooL * * 

School Committee. — George Cooke^ Pameroy Belden^ Dana Goodseii, George 
Waters. 



BELCHERTOWN. 

( 1844-5. )r No Selection from Report. — School Committee. — Drancis 
ForuHxrd, George ChandUr, Chaa. Bohiiuon. 

(1845-6.) Selectioits from Report. * * Another subject to which your 
committee would allude, is, the important station of the prudential committee. — 
He selects and employs the teacher, and the success of the school depends much 
on the selection he makes. This office ought to be filled by the person who takes 
the most interest in the education of youth. He ought to employ no one, unless 
he is satisfied that he sustains a good character, understands how to govern, and 
has life and ambition. A lifeless schoolmaster is poor property. * * 

Your committee would suggest the propriety of each district's choosing a com- 
mittee, to visit the schools once every two or three weeks, and report at their next 
annual meeting. We are of the opinion, that unless parents take a greater inter- 
est in the schools, they will never answer their desired or intended end. 

School Committee. — George Chandler, Drancis Forward, S. D. Cotok. 



CHESTERFIELD. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * The committee failed of receiv* 
ing notice of the close of the schools in two districts, and consequently did not 
visit them. Whether the omission was unavoidable, or the result of a dislike, on 
the part of the teachers, to have the usual comparison made between the appear- 
ance of the schools at the commencement and the dose, we cannot tell. If the 
latter, the course taken was a suspicious one, and by no means creditable to the 
parties concerned. • • 

Your committee would also call your attention to the state of the schoolhouses. 
Some of them, are in a woful condition of dilapidation and decay. It is a sad 
commentary upon our wisdom and our means of doing better, that we should be 
obliged to look upon a ruinous, and defaced, and smoke-stnined hovel, and say, — 
" There is where toe educate our children/* We are certain that there are farmers 
among us, who would be ashamed if their " ouric (shivering,) cattle, or silly sheej/* 
had no better shelter under which to *^ bide the battle of mnter war," than is 
granted to their children in the cold schoolhouse. Of the worst looking and most 
uncomfortable edifices of the kind, we may mention those in districts Nos. 6, 7, 
8 and 9, as the most perfect specimens of what a schoolhouse ought not to be. 

Your committee do not find it in their hearts to utter a word of censure against 
those " promising youths" who industriously apply their jack-knives in the work 
of demolition, and they cannot but indulge the hope that they will so far succeed 
in " whittling through the world," like true-bom Yankees, as to secure from their 
parents more comfortable quarters for their schoolboy days. * * 

School Committee. — O. Warner, Jr., JV. /. Wilson. 



CUMMINGTON. 

(1844-5.) No Selections from Report. School Committee. — J. B. 

Baldwin. 
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(1845-^) SxLBCTiOKs FROK RxpoKT. * * Other aecolar institatioiis may 
afiect the convenience and comfort of the commmiity, bat this acts with reference 
to its very existence. Other institutions respect the condition of the man,— -this, 
the man himself. * * To be apprized in how far the great objects aimed at have 
been secured, must be information really interesting in a very hiffh degree, and, 
so far as it relates to the subject, most give to the report of tlie school committee 
peculiar interest * * 

Grovernment is that control, which causes the will of one, to direct the actions 
of another. It may be acquired by persuasion and entreaty, or by threatEi and pun- 
ishments, but in 9omt way, it must be acquired, by a successful teacher, and it 
must be acquired in a way not on the whole injurious, though infliction of bodily 
saffering may be sometimes necessary. It must be possessed to a degree that will 
enable the teacher, constantly, to secure the performance of what is right, and the 
avoiding of what is wrong. It may not reach to the most minute and insignificant 
actions, but it must very decidedly predominate. So strong must the impression 
be on the mind of the scholar, that no hesitation will be allowed, on his part, when 
he knows a requirement is made ; but it should always be evident that the require- 
ment is reasonable and appropriate. It must be an influence fdi by every scholar, 
strongly and coruianUy felt, and should be acquired by means the least objection- 
able. To effect all this, there must be an established character in the teacher. 
There must be prudence and discretion, combined with decision and firmness.-— 
There mast be energy, directed by wisdom. To secure and retain such an influ- 
ence, the teacher must have much maturity of judgment, and constantly exhibit, 
both in school and out, such a deportment as is adapted to command respect We 
think many of our teachers have been lacking in that discipline of mind and cul- 
tivation of judgment, which are essential to the good teacher ; that they have ne^ 
lected one of the important parts of a necessary preparation ; hence their schools 
have not exhibited that perfection in the method of governing which might other- 
wise have been attained, and the deficiency has affected the performance of their 
other duties. * * Some have been too negligent towards disobedient scholars, and 
others have been, in some cases, injudicious in the manner of correction, and, on 
the whole, we must say, that we could have wished for a more uniform, thorough 
and efficient government We wish it mi^ht ever be borne in mind, by all me 
parties interested, that there is no hope of improvement in a school, that there is 
no security against the most alarming evils, only under an effective government 
When the mariner has lost the ability to control his ship, — keeping it entirely 
under his direction, — it will not only fail to reach the port desired, but will, in all 
probability, be wrecked. All other efforts for the good of the vessel, however 
perfect they may be, will be to little purpose, when the power of direction is lost 
So with the school. • • 

A teacher should be a fountain of knowledge to the school, — a deep and pure 
fountain. He must not only have the outlines familiar, but he needs to be mi- 
nutely acquainted with the details of each of the important branches which are 
required to be taught in our schools. It should be that familiarity which the skil- 
ful and experienced mechanic has with every part of his trade, or which the far- 
mer has with the ordinary operations of husbandry ; which the well-qualified pro- 
fessional man has with the whole subject of his profession, or the business man 
with the details of his business. * * 

We see no radical improvement going steadily forward, and, as it is impossible 
for things to remain stationary, they must be growing worse, and this our observa- 
tion confirms. School children are becoming familiar with habits of coarseness 
and vulgarity. This is very evident, by observing their conversation and manners. 
The next step is profanity, then falsehood, all of which soon cease to be regarded 
with abhorrence, and become common. The first departure from refinement, re- 
sulting, perhaps, from neglect in teachers, prepares the ground for the vicious to 
exert their influence, — and enough are always ready to improve it We know 
this is the case in some of the schools, and fear that it prevails to some extent in 
all. We wish parents would take measures to learn, with certainty, what is the 
fact in their own schools. The evil cannot be felt till it is known, and will not 
be remedied till it is felt • * 
If the teachers inculcate erroneous sentiments, they infuse them into the heart 
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of sociietyi fifom whence they will be di£^ed throug^boat the whole commuiiity. 
They sow weeds and brieis throughoat the land. They put poison into the water 
fountains of the city. £2qnally guilty, and equally disastrous to. the community 
will they be, if they see these evils entering and spreading, and do not use their 
entire and continual eflK>rts to stay their progress. 

Parents and committees must demand tMt teachers eflfect a reform, and asmst 
them to do it Teachers will do what they are reasonably required to do. Those 
who cannot, or will not, must not be employed. Let but the community awake to 
the evil, and the absolute necessity of a reform, and t^ eon be had. In laboring for 
it, be it remembered, that the peace and prosperity of families, the future useful- 
ness of individuals, the virtuous character of tne community, and the prosperity of 
the State, stand connected with the effort * * 

The idea of a cheap teacher, (in any other sense than that a good teacher is 
cheap at any price,) should not be entertained by any but such as would employ 
a cheap lawyer, doctor or minister. A teacher, who considers teaching an easy 
work, and resorts to it to avoid hardship ; and still more, one who engages in the 
business because unfit for other employment, would not be cheap at any price, 
unless it was a price paid to him to keep away from the school. * * 

We ask your attention to the natural influence of shutting up scholars six 
months in a year, in a room more resembling a woodhouse, or a shop, than a place 
to cultivate refinement, manners, and general improvement The nlaet has no 
mnall influtnce in determining the habits of its occupants. In a soop, there is 
ordinarily much more coarseness and roughness of behavior, than in a house. In 
a bouse that is old and neglected, there would be less of care in ordinary de- 
portment, than in one new and beautiful ; in a kitchen less attention is paid to 
manners, than in a parlor. If such is the fact, there is no difficulty in account- 
ing for that great want of cultivation which is seen in the habits of the scholara 
in most of our schools. * * 

When habits of refinement, courtesy and politeness are lost, the way is pre- 
pared for vulgarity, profanity, falsehood, and a long train of immoral influences. 
It cannot, therefore, be difficult to perceive a connection between a good school- 
house, and the improvement of the schooL * * 

School Committee. — Oeo, A, WiUard, Jamts D, Chapman^ L, M, Packard. 



EASTHAMPTON. 

(1844-^) No Sklkction fkom Report.— School Committee. — Sniomm 
lAfmaUy Eliezar Coleman^ Edwin Hannvm. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * The amount of money raised annu- 
ally for our schools is found to be considerably less, in proportion to our list of 
property, than in the majority of towns in the State, and we again suggest the in- 
quiry, whether it is not less than the best interests of our children demand ? 
Why should the town hesitate to lay out that which so soon comes back to them 
with a high rate of interest ? Is it not better to bestow upon our children a sood 
education which they cannot lose, than to leave for them a little larger inheri- 
tance which they may soon waste ? • • 

School Committee. — Edwin Hannum. 



ENFIELD. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * There is another fault in some 
districts, and which perhaps at times affects all. For some small fault in the 
teacher, either real or imaginary, one or more in a district become dissatisfied and 
withdraw their children nom the school ; while, at the same time, a majority of 
the district are satisfied with the instructor, and the committee see no fault, or 
none of sufficient magnitude to authorize them to dismiss him. But these parents 
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contimie disBatiflfied and keep their children at home, peifaape fat weeks or 
months. * * Who la ponished moet by this process ? Is it the instnicter ? If 
be is conscions of error in the case supposed, he will suffer whether the children 
are sent to school or not It will make but little difference with hinn while he is sus- 
tained by the rest of the districtt except that it makes the school smaller, and of 
courae his harden lighter. Is it the school ? That has fewer nombers, and of cooise 
the teacher can beaiow more time indiyidnally upon his remaining scholais. But 
there is asoally a great injoiy, — ^it falls somewhere, and upon whom ? It faUa 
heaviest upon the scholais withdrawn, next upon their parenta, and then upon the 
community. * * 

ScHooi. CoMMiTTXE. — Itobori McEtoen^ Epc^hraa darky Luiher Chapi$iy Jr. 

(1845-6L) No SXI.XCTION from Report. School Committer. — J2ofterf 

JfcJEtren, tipaphras darky Indhar Chapvoy Jr. 



GOSHEN. 

(1644-5.) Selectiors from Report. * * The committee are happy to say, 
that good order has been generally apparent, showing that those employed as 
teachers were not deficient in the difficult art of governing. This result, we be- 
lieve, has been for the most part secured, not by a resort to severe measures, but 
by the better method of uniting mildness with firmness and decision. * * Irregu* 
larity in attendance necessarily and unavoidably produces backwardness ; for if 
the absentee be in a class, as is usually the case, he must of course pursue his 
studies in fragments and without system. * * The committee would therefore 
urge upon parents and guardians to give this matter due consideration, and to rem* 
edy the evils arising frmn it, so far as practicable. When the child rises in the 
morning in the vSinaig mood, and don't want to go to school to-day, instead of 
indulging his caprice, and thus injuring the scholar, deranging the whole school, 
and wasting the public funds, we would recommend to parents to be sure and 
make use of the imperoHve mood, rather than yield to a sUly sympathy, when such 
evils result from it. * * 

School Committee. — Royal Bud, George Dresser. 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Royal 

Reedy George Dresser, 



GRANBY. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report.— —School Committee. — J. Seo- 
iury, 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee.— £lt 

Moody, James Baits, Samuel Smiih, Jr. 



GREENWICH. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * The shortness of some of our 
schools has also impressed itself upon our minds as a sad deficiency. Some of 
them hardly begin to know tlie benefits of instruction before the schools close. 
* * If the town should see fit to raise more money for its schools, we suppose 
the difficulty would be remedied. * * 

School Committee. — E. P. Blodgett, Levi dutmherlain. 
(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. 
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HADLEY. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [Pkintsd] Report. * * ThefoundeFS of the 
first New Enffland colonies were endowed with a liberal share of political sa* 

Sicitr, as well as heavenly wisdom. In nothing is this fact more clearly evinced 
an m the provisions which they made for the intellectaal and moral culture of 
their children. Within six years from the beginning of the settlement in Boston, 
and sixteen from the first planting of the Plymouth colony, provision was made, 
by legislative enactment, for the founding of Harvard College. Six years after 
this, a law was enacted requiring the selectmen of every town, '^ not to sufier so 
much barbarism in any family, as that the parents and masters should not en- 
deavor to teach, by themselves or others, their children and servants to read the 
English tongue and to know the capital laws. The penalty of every such neglect 
was twenty shillings." Ten years after this, ** the General Court of Massachusetts 
made it the duty of every town, containing fifty families or householders, to be 
constantly provided with a schoolmaster, who should teach the children and youth 
to read and write ; and every town having one hundred families was requested to 
set up a grammar school, and procure some discreet person, of good conversation 
and well instructed in the tongves, to keep it" It has been truly said that ^ the 
Puritans looked more mildly on death than on ignorance." It is believed that the 
first provision which was ever made by law for general education, was in old 
Massachusetts. The spirit of the fathers was communicated to the sons. The 
system of general learning established in the infancy of our colonial existence, 
though modified in some respects, has been perpetuated to the present time, con- 
veying to the cottages of the poor, as well as the dwellings of the rich, the 
blessings of virtue and knowledge. Our venerated ancestors very justly aimed at 
the education of the whole man, — ^the moral, as well as the intellectual. * * 

Notwithstanding the legal provisions for the education of all the children in 
our State, there have been serious evils in our Common School system. A quar- 
ter of a century ago, there was not a moiety of that practical efficiency which now 
characterizes its operation. Many of us can well remember when all the acquisi- 
tion that was required, or expected, of the Common School teacher, ordinarily 
was, a superficial acquaintance with the art of reading and writing, and a few of 
the first principles of arithmetic. Grammar and geography were studied, if at all, 
by only a few of the older scholars. The higher oranches of study, which are 
now commonly pursued by the advanced classes, were hardly known, even in 
name. 

In view of this unorganized, inefficient state of our school system, the inquiry 
was earnestly made, " Do we not need some new and living institution, some ani- 
mate organization, which shall, at least, embody and diffuse all that is known on 
this subject, and thereby save, every year, hundreds of children from being sacri- 
ficed to experiments that have been a hundred times exploded ?" As the result 
of such an inquiry, the Board of Education was formed, eight years ago ; and the 
zeal which has been enlisted in behalf of the cause of education, in all parts of 
our State, is such as may well be recognized with expressions of unfeigned grat- 
itude, both to our devoted philanthropists, and to that Being to whom we are pri- 
marily indebted for all good. * * 

With the facilities at present enjoyed in our schools, it is to be expected that 
some scholars will advance beyond those branches that are commonly understood 
as fundamental. They have been allowed, to a great extent, to consult their own 
tastes in choosing new studies. We believe that some of those which have been 
chosen, even on the recommendation of the committee, should be preceded by 
others, which have, as yet, become hardly known amongst us. The male portion 
of our youth ought to study the laws of our State, and of the United States; and 
both sexes should be acquainted with the physical and moral laws of our own be- 
ing. A knowledge of the laws of our civil, physical and moral constitution, 
should be acquired in the Common School. We are greatly surprised at the pre- 
vailing ignorance on this subject, and even at our own past oversight of it. into 
one of our schools, the Revised Statutes of Massachusetts, and into another, the 
Physiology of the Human System, were introduced the last winter; and they ap- 
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peared at the exrnninalion to have been rtndied with special interest and care. * * 
We are enteitauiing a growing conviction of the hnportance of music as a 

school exercise. * * 

Wemnst here say a word for the benefit of the prndential committees. * * It 

is very hazardous to employ a teacher merely because he is a nephew or a 

cousin, — or because he is poor, and needs the money, — and we would kindly give 

a word of admonition on tius subject. * * 

School Committeb. — Mm Woodbridgtj Wamn H, fieoMon, Simton Dickmmm* 

(1845-6.) Ssif CTions FaoM Report. * * This occasion demands a few 
words on the subject of discipline. There is some difierence of opinion in regard 
both to the expedienof and the right of a teacher to inflict corporal punishment. 
We are decidedly of the opinion that it is best to govern, if possible, by addresses 
to the reason, the afi*ectioDs, and the conscience ; but sometimes the rod, as well 
as reproof, is necessary to give wisdom. * * It should never be the common but 
the meaal means of correction. Thus, only, will it be efficacious. * * 

Tne tables of the last year show that the highest amount raised in any town, 
for each scholar between four and sixteen years of age, is $7 64. Hadley 
raised $2 30, which makes us the 129th on the list of 308 towns. Suffolk coun^ 
IB first in the list of 14 counties, and Hampshire the ninth. Of the towns in this 
county, Northampton is the first, having^raised $3 76 for the scholar. Hadley is 
the fifth, — ^Hatfield, South Hadley and Enfield, intervening. The average for the 
scholar in the State is 9S 99, which shows this town to be 69 cents below par. * * 

We suggest for jour consideration the expediency of raising more money. 
Would not the poor, who are unable to pay tuition, be benefited by it ? Would 
it not probably contribute to the best good of present and future generations ? * * 

School Committee. — John Woadbridge^ W. H. Beamanj B. JV*. Martin. 



HATFIELD. 

(1844'-5.) Selections from Report. • • We further suggest the propri- 
ety and importance of the adoption of a uniform and more perfect series of read- 
ing and recitation books, in the several schools. We are perfectly aware of the 
obstacles in the way of the accomplishment of this object, to the extent to be de- 
sired. * * And we think that it is demanded by the exigency of the case, — refers 
ence being had to the general interest of the schools in this Commonwealth, 
embraced in a uniformity of books for primary instruction^ — that there be gotten 
out, by compilation from the various authors now in use, by a committee^ appointed 
for that purpose by the State authorities, with such improvements as more recent 
developments shall suggest, a regular and systematic series of books, from the 
alphabet upwards through Uie varied range of study appropriate to the wants of 
our primary schools ; — and that this series be adopted, to the exclusion of all oth- 
ers, tbrouffhout the Commonweidth, until such time as circumstances shall seem 
to demand a further revision. • • 

School Committee. — Moses Morion, Se^, Henry JVetU. 

(1845-6.) No Selection prom Report. School Committee.— Henry 

MUl^ Joseph Billings. 



MIDDLEFIELD. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. 



(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee.— iSamtt«l 

SmitJif Alexander Ingham, John Sndth. 
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NORTHAMPTON. 

(1844-^0 Sklsctiohs rROM Report. * * The committee have observed, 
in many of the schools, a lack of attention to the minuiui of instruction. The 
teachers are not sufficiently csreful to correct little inaccuracies in the speech and 
reading of the children, and yet it is of the first importance that this should be 
done early. It is a shameful fact, that there are but a very few good readers even 
among our educated men. Correct pronunciation and distinct enunciation are 
much neglected in our primary schools. * * 

Some of the committee have been disturbed by a great want of neatness in the 
appearance of the children. They might all appear neat and clean. We live in 
a river Unvn. The children should be engaged in keeping the schoolroom per- 
fectly neat, — floor, paint, ceiling. In many open schools, there is, in this respect, a 
great want of decency. 

We have been pleased with the introduction of vocal music into some of the 
schools. It has, we believe, a refreshing and a refining influence. In Gerniany, 
where the system of education is, perhaps, more perfect and thorough than in any 
other part of the world, they have a short song after every recitation. * * 

We feel that it is not in our power to bestow that time and attention to the in- 
terests of the schools, which is imperatively demanded, in order to their neatest 
improvement We have cheerfully given our labors, as far as we could, but we 
are convinced that all cannot in this way be accomplished, which might be, were 
there a rigid and constant supervision of the schools by a competent person, who 
would devote as much time to the work as justice demands. While, therefore, 
we would not do away with the appointment of a general committee, yet we do 
most earnestly recommend to the town the appointment, in some way, or a suitable 
and competent person, as superintendent of the schools, who shall feel bound to 
devote as much time to visiting the schools, meeting the teachers, and attending 
to the general interests of education, as is requisite mr the fullest accomplishment 
of the object Such a person may be found, and a suitable sum should be appro- 
priated by ttie town as a salary for his services. 

The committee feel assured, that a suitable person mi^ht be found familiar 
with all the districts, and with the whole routine of the schools, competent, and 
faithful, who would be willing, for a very moderate compensation, to undertake 
the general supervision of our schools. The expense to the town would be nothing 
in comparison with the certain benefit to the scnools. Liberal as are the appropri- 
ations annually made by you, yet all the return which you might reasonably look 
for, is not realized, for want of a more thorough supervision than any general com- 
mittee can, or will, render. 

We earnestly press this matter upon the attention of the town, and trust that 
some action will be taken upon this subject, that will result in the accomplishment 
of so desirable an object * * 

School Committee. — E. P. Rogera, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * At the last annual town meetings 
the school committee were authorized to engage a superintendent of schools. Rev. 
H. D. Doolittle was unanimously chosen. He promised, with occasional assist- 
ance from the committee, to visit the schools as often as the law requires, and to 
prepare the Annual Report and Return for the State. • • 

Mr. Doolittle faithfully discharged the duties of his office, during the first six 
months of the year, but at the close of this term, was compelled, by ill health, to 
consign his work to the general committee. It is matter for regret, that this in- 
teresting experiment was thus arrested midway. Yet your committee, even in 
the short time referred to, were permitted to observe results, which have confirmed 
them in the opinion, that the interests of your schools will be advanced by ar su- 
perintendent They earnestly recommend the continuance of the office. • • 

The superintendent spent much time in giving friendly advice to the teachers, 
in bringing them together for conference upon the subject of education, and in 
securing a greater uniformity of text books. The introduction of vocal music es- 
pecially engaged his attention. From his report, and from their own observation, 
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the committee are enabled to speak some encoua^^iig words about the sehoeb of 
NoithamptoD. * * 

Yoar committee have endeavored to be very strict in the examination of teach- 
ers. This work has been neglected. They feel that, as yet, it has only been half 
performed, and if they may be allowed to advise successors, woald recommend 
an increased faithfiilness in this department The root of the matter is here. * * 

The committee are not satisfied with the appearance of the school buildings, 
especially of the Boy's High SchooL What boy thinks of marring the doom, 
walls or famitnre of his fioher's hoose ? And why is not the schoolhouse as 
sacred ? The buildings should be put in thorough order, and, after this has been 
done, reckless damages should be repaired by general assessment upon the schol- 
ars. The use of knives upon the desks, and of boots upon the doors, should be 
made expensive. The fate of the child depends very much upon the greater or 
less attention to order, cleanliness, and the minor morals generally. * * 

Your committee are happy in being able to state, that generous sentiments, and 
elevated principles, seem to be doing in the schools a large part of the work which 
was once accomplished by base fear. They believe that the children are success- 
fully approached through the conscience and the heart, and taught to love the 
truth which they seek. May the time be near when wisdom shall be built upon 
holiness and love. * * 

ScHooi. Committee. — Rufus EUia, 



NORWICH. 

(1844-5.) No Seucction from Repo&t. School CoMiaTTsi. — & D, 

Brooks J E. Williams. 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — W. Tey- 

fer, 5. £r. ^owtlL 



PELHAM. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Monroe 

Eaton. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Here permit us to say, that the 

frodential committee should be extremely careful in the selection of teachers, 
n two instances, they have been selected from the farm and the workshop, with- 
out a preparation and destitute of the feelings that should actuate a teacher, — 
their only object being to get gain ; and in both instances we have found them des- 
titute of the first principles of the English language. And we would further say 
to the town, beware of that class of indifiTerent school keepers, who overrun our 
towns every year by scores, seeking merely a home and a living for the winter, 
before you submit your children to their sacrilegious hands. * * 

In closing this report, your committee would call the attention of the town to 
the fact, that, as a town, we are sinking in respect to the interest we express in 
the proper education of the rising generation. The evidence of this is, in fact, 
that we have sunk IG in the Graduated Scale, as exhibited by the Report of the 
Board of Education the last year. And we stand the SJd5th among the 308 towns 
in the SUte, and, for the first time, the lowest in our own county ; showing, what 
nearly every district has felt, the necessity of raising more money for the support 
of schools. 

School Committee. — ffUUtan Barrows. 
24 
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PLAINFIELD. 

(1844-5.) SsLSCTioN TKOU Rkpoat. * * The committee close by repeating 
this ODO great truth, of fundameDtal importance in our country, that no elevation 
in intellectual culture can compensate for a neglect of the moral and religious 
instruction of the rising generation. Knowledge may be associated with great 
depravity and wickedness. While, therefore, we cherish our schools and semina- 
ries of learning as of high importance to our domestic, social, and national pros- 
perity, we must not forget that their usefulness will always depend on the moral 
and religious influence imparted in connection with them. * * 

School Committee.— fftUtom A. HawUy, Mherl Dyer, Jason T^mL 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee.— fiScrmttel 

S. Kingdey. 



PRESCOTT. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Francis 

Woodj Cko. H. Luj Liberty CrossetL 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. • • It is the privilege of the committee 
to state, that the schools have appeared better the last year, than they have for 
several years previous. * * 

School Committee. — Francis Woody SUuy lAndsey^ Ubcrty CrosseU, 



SOUTH HADLEY. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — E. G. 

UJhrd. 

(1845-6.) Selection FROM Report. * * We cannot close without referring 
to the plan of having a Union school established in the centre of the town. This 
plan would be an unspeakable advantage to our youth, while it would make our 
district schools better, and thus secure a higher state of improvement in all. We 
hope this suggestion, renewedly made, will receive immediate attention. * * 

School Committee. — J. D, Condit. 



SOUTHAMPTON. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. ** * The Registers were distributed 
among the teachers who were employed, and with specific directions how returns 
should be made to the committee, but there are so general and so many deficiencies 
io these returns, that it is absolutely impossible to be so minute in reporting on 
many points as is usual and as would be desirable. In many instances, there is 
nothing to determme whether the Register was kept for the winter or the summer 
term, who was the teacher, or what was the condition of the school. What is 
said must be said from a recollection of the examination, and the general appear- 
ance of the schools at that time. * * 

School Committee. — M. E. White, Elisha Edwards, JV. L, Strong, 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. • • Your committee are especially re- 
joiced in the improvement made in your schoolhouses. With the exception of 
one house in town, your schoolrooms are in good repair, and that, we learn, is 
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about b^ng ceboflt There were two new ones ereeted liat jear, end they do 
credit to the districti in which they are located. The house in the NoiUi die- 
tricty we would recommend aa a model for any diatrict It is properiy ventilated, 
which we consider qoite an item in any pablic building. No money is loot in 
making a schoolroom attractive. A few dollars worth oi paint and paper wiU 
serve to show to scholan that it was demgned to be kept neat, and will teach 
them to avoid marring and defacing, to which the desks and walls would other* 
wise be liable. Scrapers and mats for shoes should be always provided, and boys 
with muddy boots should be always familiar with them. We would suggest the 
propriety of surrounding our schoolhouses with such trees aa would be lueful and 
highly ornamental. 

Your committee would recommend to the people here assembled, to raise more 
money for the support of our Common Schools. Out of 308 towns in this Com- 
monwealth, Southampton ranks No. 23U, that is, there are 22) towns in the State 
that pay more money per scholar than we do, we only paying $1 76, by tax on 
each scholar. The town of Somerville, Middlesex County, with !)0S scholan, 
raise by direct taxation $2300, while we, with 314 scholars, raise by direct tax- 
ation $400. Southampton pays per scholar, $1 7G, Northampton pays per scholar, 
$4 17. The town of Russell pays $3 50 per scholar. Westhanipton raises more 
money for 180 scbolare than we do for 314. Are not our children worthy of being 
as well taught as our neighbors ? * * 

ScHooi. Committee. — ^JV. Lyman Strongs M. £. ffhUe. 



WARE. 

(1844-5.) Selection fkom Report. * * What we want of our schools, is, 
that they should really educate the children who attend them ; and not that those 
children should be taught mechanically to repeat the exeroises to which their 
attention is directed. We want them to bring into activity the mental powers, 
and awaken them to independent thought, — to be placed where the moral faculties 
and moral sentiments shall find abundant means for culture, instruction and ex- 
pansion. We want schools where the time shall not be spent in preparing for a 
gaudy show at the closing examination ; but where the time and energies snail be 
nsed for the full attainment of solid and useful knowledge. We want, for this 
end, no time-serving teachers, whose only end is to secure to themselves a little 
pecuniary assistance. On the contrary, we want those, and those on^, whose aim 
IB to be useful ; eminenUy so, in the schools where they are placed. * * 

School Committee. — Miailhon Carter, 
(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. 



WESTHAMPTON. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. • • Before closing, we can hardly 
refrain from addressing a word to those who are appointed, in the several districts, 
to procure teachera for the coming year. Much, very much is depending on their 
wisdom and fidelity to their trust They decide who the teacher shall be, and the 
teacher, after all, decides principally what the school shall be. We hope, then, 
that the prudential committee will feel that their responsibility is peculiarly great : 
and, in order to meet this responsibility, they will be obliged to spend a good deal 
of time, and be at no inconsiderable pains, and perhaps some expense. • • 
Let none be employed simply because of relationship, or because they have made 
application, or it is more convenient, or particular friends wish it. The district 
committee, in this respect, must be independent, and employ only those who, there 
is every reason to believe, will teach a good school ; those, especially, let them se- 
cure, and those only, to whom they can safely commit the moral and religious, a« 
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well as mental tiainiog of their children. And if such teachers can be secured, 
be willing to pay them a fair compensation. Do not suppose, because the district 
is small, and there is little money, that it will be best to procure a teacher at a cheap 
rate, although poorly qualified. You may, in this way, do your children lasting 
injury. You worse than throw away your money. If need be, because of the 
want of funds, have short schools, but be sure and employ none but first rate 
teachers. • • 

School Committee. — D, Cogging J. A. Judd^ E. H. Lyman. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * It is unquestionable that much 
advance has been made, within a few years, in the methods of instruction in our 
schools, and the standard of competency to teach has become higher than it once 
was ; but it is equally unquestionable, that much more remains to be done before 
the act of imparting instruction is carried to its highest perfection. One respect, 
in which we should be glad to see an improvement on the part of teachers, is, in 
the thoroughness of instruction. On this point, your committee have much insisted, 
in their visits to the schools. They would see that what is pretended to be learned, 
be learned well. They would not have any scholar allowed to go faster than he can 

fo thoroughly, nor to leave any branch of study until he is master of it The 
nowledge acquired in many of our schools is too much of a superficial character. 
Long lessons may be recited verbatim, and yet very little be known about the 
science which is the subject of study. The memory may be well stored with 
words, but the mind is not disciplined, nor stored with ideas. The parrot-like 
recital of mere rules or definitions, does' not necessarily imply a knowledge of 
fundamental principles ; and what is thus only learned by rote is very apt to be 
forgotten. • • 

We have a great aversion to mere mechanical instruction. We regard it as 
one of the best indications of a person's qualifications to teach, if he can occa- 
sionally lay aside the class book, and still pursue the subject of which it treats, 
and if he obliges his scholars, also, to express in their own language, the ideas 
contained in me book. More is done in this way towards developing mental 
power and imparting knowledge, if but a single page is really understood, than if 
a whole book is skimmed over in a superficial manner. * * 

School CoMiaTTEE. — D. Coggin, H. Smiih^ J. A. Judd. 



WILLIAMSBURG. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — M. G. 

Wheeler, WasUngUm Shaw. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * • We have the last year raised $700 
by tax, and about $400 by voluntary contribution, together with $62 received from 
the State, making nearly $1200 expended for the support of our Common Schools 
during the year now closed ; and it is a question, whether there is not more of the 
money thus expended, for which we do not receive a proper equivalent in return, 
than there is from almost any other object, to which money is appropriated. We 
do not intend to say, by this, that too much money is appropriated to this purpose, 
—far from it We are, in fact, behind the times in this respect. According to the 
statistics for the year ending May, '45, we find, in a Graduated Table, showing the 
comparative amount of money appropriated by the different towns in the State for 
the education of each child in the town, between the acres of 4 and 16 yeans, that 
while Somerville, the town standing at the head of tEe column, and bearing on 
her front No. J, has appropriated $7 64 for each child ; Brookline, bearing No. 2, 
$6 81 ; Northampton, No. 31, $3 76; Hatfield, No. 42, $3 37 ; that Willimsburg 
stands so near the foot of the column, that in our search for the name, beginning 
up near the head and looking down before we came to it, we thought it must have 
been overlooked, and so we stopped and carefully reviewed the way, until, to our 
surprise, we found it branded with the No. 258, giving only $1 59 to each child. 
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Bot some will aaj, tbe ibove nuned towm are much more weellhy and able to 
give than we are; but let ob look at the fads. Northampton has abont tluree 
times the population which we have, and hot little more than three times the 
amount of property according to the vidoation ; bat, instead of laiaing three times 
our appropriation of money, which, as it there stands, is #600, making #1800, they 
raise #4000, lor the support of their schools. And if poverty be oar plea, let us 
look at little Goshen, our neighbor; she bears the No. 139 instead of 258, and 
gives #3 22 to each child, instead of #1 59. But for our credit, we are veiy elad 
to think, that we have, for the last year, added #100 to our former sum, so Uiat» 
in the next report, we shall hope to find the name of WUliamsbnrg standing a little 
nearer the head of the column. But to return, we say again, that too much of 
the money raised and consecrated, as it were, to this sacred use is lost for the want 
of care somewhere. And now the question arises. Where is the fault ? At whose 
door does this sin lie ? Who is responsible for this evil ? We do not mean to 
represent the waste of a few dollars as so great a sin in itself, though it is a sin, 
but if money is lost here, it supposes, of course, that all the blessings of moral 
and literary instruction, and discipline to our children, which this money was 
designed to purchase, are lost also, and who will call this a'trifling evil ? 

One of the waste places alluded to, is the failure on the part of many to improve 
the privileges given them. We have, as before stated, 374 children in town, be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 16 years ; but 139 of them never entered a schoolroom 
during the summer, and S6 during the winter, unless they were sent out of town. 
And the average attendance being 207, making no deduction for the 24 under 4 
and over 16 years of age, gives 167 who were constantly absent * * 

ScHOOi. CoMiiiTTSE* — WoMhingion Shaw. 



WORTHINGTON. 

1844-5. Selbctioiv from Report. * * In consequence of statements 
made in the last annual report, in relation to the expenditure of the public money, 
the town voted, as all wiU doubtless recollect, that no district should draw from 
the treasury, any more money than said district had expended for tuition. That 
vote has evidently had a ndutary effect. In every district nearly or quite all the 
money has been expended. The object of that vote was, not to diminish the ad- 
vantages of education in any district, but to increase them by securing the laying 
out of the money for the object for which it was raised, and for that alone. The 
propriety of insisting upon this, may be sufficiently argued, from tbe generous, 
republican manner of dividing the school money. In this town, all the districts 
share alike, in the provisions made for schools. This is generous, noble, and 
praiseworthy. Very few towns in the Commonwealth do this. In many of them, 
some districts are much more highly favored than others. Here all stand on an 
equality. 

Two districts have employed yemo/e teaehars the past winter. This is something 
comparatively new here. But the result of the experiment, (if such it may be 
called,) is such, as may well lead to the inquiry, whether it may not be advisable 
in future, to extend the practice. * * 

School CoBOfiTTSE. — John H. Bitbte. 

1845-6. Selectioivs from Report. * * Longer experience and further 
reflection have more fully confirmed the committee in the opinion expressed in a 
former report, in relation to the employment of females in the winter. They are 
decidedly in favor of the practice. The experiment, has now been sufficiently 
tried, and the result is highly satisfactory. * * It is believed that a sufficient 
number of females can now be found as well qualified as the males usually em- 
ployed. If this be not the case, the expectation of employment, for nine or ten 
months in the year, would soon bring forward a sufficient number. With such 
inducement, they can afford to be at some extra expense, to qualify themselves 
thoroughly for the work. * * 
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A new schooUMNue bai been erected daring the past yetr, in dktrict No. 11. 
Itfl general plan is good, and well adapted to the uae for which it was bailt. It 
has many excellences, and few imper^tions. It is built and finished in a style, 
and at an expense, which do honor to the district The committee are of opinion, 
that the school has already received a new impulse in consequence of it 

It needs no argument to prove, that several other districts need new school- 
houses. It is painful to see such able teachers and excellent schools pent up in 
such uncomfortable buildings. * * 

Something may, in this connection, be appropriately said in relation to the fur- 
niture of schoolhouses. The committee are of opinion that, in this respect, there 
is a {post manifest deficiency, and they are utterly unable to account for it True, 
each schoolhouse is furnished with a black-board, as it should be. One has a 
clock, which, if not necessary, is at least convenient But several of them have 
neither chair nor broom, and, from appearances, they have been without the latter 
a ffreat while. 

Each schoolhouse is furnished with a stove, by which the principle is recog- 
nized that, in this cold county, fire is sometimes necessary, and yet, strange to 
say, in several instances, are neither shovel nor tonss, to manage the fire. One 
has a shovel and half a pair of tongs, — equal to half a pair of shears. * * 
Whether the children are regarded as such sons of Vulcan, that they can handle 
fire without the aid of implements for that purpose, or whether the paltry expense 
or something else be the cause, the committee are unable to say. But they can 
see no good reason why such articles of furniture may not as well be dispensed 
with in the kitchen as in the schoolroom. If parents would not have their chil- 
dren " hate instruction," and eo to the schoolroom with the feelings of the slave 
approaching his field of labor, let them make the schoolroom pleasant, and furnish 
it with all necessary articles of furniture. Let it be attractive rather than repul- 
sive. • • 



School Committee.-^. H, BiAee^ Wm, Lyman. 
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BLANDFORD. 



(1844-^) Selections from Report. * * In general, oor schools have been 
snpplied with competent teachers, and the progress of the pupils gives gratifying 
evidence of the faithfulness of those to whom their charge has been entrusted. — 
In some respects, your committee have noticed a decided improvement. The 
method of instruction has been less superficial ; teachers have labored to instil 
into the minds of their pupils principles, rather than to suffer them to rest con- 
tented with the acquisition of mere words. * * 

The statute especially provides, that no teacher shall commence school until 
he has obtained a certificate of approval, and that he shall be entitled to no pa^ 
for his services, nor can the amount of his wages be drawn from the treasury, if 
he fails to obtain such certificate. Your committee are happy to report, that the 
statute, in this respect, has been strictly adhered to in all the districts, except No. 
1, the past winter. We are aware the teacher referred to was well qualified, and 
taught a good school, but it is establishing a bad precedent * * 

School Committee. — F. W. CrMs, D, P. Rohiruony Porter Gibbs, 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report.—— School Committee. — H, C 
CkampUnj David ShwrU^, 



BRIMFIELD. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Ckorge 

O. Partridgej Jerefniah Burt, Mram Charles. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * Much depends upon the impression 
which the teacher makes when he first enters the school. If he commences with a 
severe and gloomy administration, he at once repels his scholars ; if trivial, he 
loses their respect Dignity, mingled with forbearance ; concessions in trifles, 
and firmness in matters of importance, are essential elements in his character. * * 

School Committee. — Geo, C Partridge, Jeremiah Btu-l, JVetr/on L. Hubbard^ 
C R. Brown, T. J, Morgan, 



CHESTER. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Charka 

M. Belly Reyben L. Bromley, Samuel Bell. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. • • We must, in the first place, pro- 
vide comfortable schoolhouses, about which there shall be something inviting and 
pleasant to the minds of our children, and which shall tend to make their situation 
agreeable while at school. This has been done in some parts of our town ; while, 
in other districts, these buildings have but few external marks by which the pass- 
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er-by can difltinguish their real design. All around them wears an air of decay 
and gloom. As in the sluggard's garden, — 

** You see the wild-briar^ 
The thorn and the thistle growing broader and higher/' 

Enter them, and perhaps you will find a broken chair, and a table well nigh ready 
to bend its legs and make obeisance to the floor ; the benches for the children are 
of rough materials, and so constructed, that to ait upon them, as has been well re- 
marked, is an active verb, and for the very good reason that the children cannot 
sit still upon them for any length of time. * * 

* * And that parent, who will enter a schoolroom for the purpose of interfer- 
ing, directly or indirectly, with the authority of a teacher, is guilty of as great a 
breach of the rules of propriety, as one would be who should enter the house of a 
neighbor, and interfere with parental authority there. If a teacher abuses his 
authority, there is a remedy ; the law provides it, the rules of society provide it 
He may be tried, condemned and dismissed. But this should be done in the right 
way. It should be done by the parents, and not by the children. It should be 
done in a lawful assembly, and not in the family circle, — the mother acting as at- 
torney-general, and the children as complainants and privy counsellors. 

There are two prominent evils connected with this subject which we will speci- 
fy, and then pass. The first is, the practice, on the part of some parents, of lis- 
tening to reports concerning the teacher, made by their children, and then, in 
their presence, making remarks derogatory to his character, — ^than which they 
cannot do anything more destructive to his influence and usefulness. The second 
is, the practice with some of taking their children out of school for some trivial 
cause alleged by them, without ever saying anything to the teacher upon the sub- 
ject In nine such cases out of ten, if parents would go to the teacher and, in a 
friendly manner, state to him their grievances, he would be able to remove their 
prejudices, allay their feelings, and they would be happy to continue their chil- 
dren in the school. • * 

We cannot forbear to mention another evil, which not only aflbcts the schools 
directly, but which oflen puts the executive committee to great inconvenience, 
and places them in very embarrassing circumstances. It is, the delinquency, on 
the part of some prudential committees, in hiring teachers seasonably. They 
will put off* the matter till the eleventh hour; till all the best teachers have either 
been engaged, or decided not to teach, and must then employ some ignoramus 
who has not been hired before, for the very good reason that no one would hire 
him. Well now, a special meeting of the school committee is called, (for their reg- 
ular meeting or meetings are passed,) and Mr. or Miss ■ appears, and is in- 
troduced by the prudential committee, — who, perhaps, takes the executive commit- 
pee aside, and breathes into their ears this very importunate whisper : *' Now, if 
you can conscientiously approbate in this particular case, [ hope you will do it, 
for it seems our only chance ; and besides, we want the school to commence next 
Monday, — and our school will be very small, and all the scholars are very bade- 

ward; and, besides all this, the teacher lives miles from here, and it will be 

a great disappointment to be turned off at this late hour; and what is more than 
all besides, we get him or her very cheap P* Thus instructed, the committee com- 
mence the examination, and, aner listening to a tissue of blunders, they hold a 
short private consultation, and finally come to the conclusion, that they must ap- 
probate in this particular case, not that the applicant is as well qualified as is de- 
sirable, but because he or she will do under the peculiar circumstances. * * 

School Committee. — «S. R. Allard^ H. S, Lttcaa, S. BeU. 



GRANVILLE. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * Singing has been practised in 
this school, which, while it furnished an innocent and delighful amusement to the 
scholars, has produced a happy influence in all respects. * * 
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Your committee heg leave to recommend, that singing, at least once or twice a 
day, be performed in the school, where the teacher can take the lead. * * 

ScHooi. CoMMiTTEX. — Twiolhf M. CooUy, SUoi BoaL 

(1845-6^ No SeiiECTion from Report. School ComaTTEE. — ChaHa 

F. Batesy E. Wright 



HOLLAND. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * None were presented for exami- 
nation from whom we concladed to withhold certificates, although, in one or two 
cases, the applicant for a winter school did not sustain himself so well as could 
have been reasonably expected, and we believe that we would not again overlook 
such deficiency, notwithstanding the schools for which they were engaged were 
small and not very forward, — ^for, by visiting the schools at their close, we- have 
been convinced, that the idea quite prevadent, and by which, we fear, we have 
been a little influenced, " that a teacher of rather ordinary qualifications will do 
for more backward schools," is a gross and fatal mistake. * * The more backward 
a school is, the more capable and experienced an instructer, justice to the scholars 
demands. * * 

Your committee think that they might safely say, as well as many others whose 
privileges for acquiring their education were limited to those afforded by the 
Common Schools, that had the schools which we have just left, as it were, and of 
which we have been speaking, been what they might have been, during the sea- 
sons we spent in them, we might have lefl them, with our humble attainments 
two years at least in advance of what they were, — and of what incalculable worth 
to us, would have been two years more efficient schooling. * * 

Of the four schoolhouses within the limits of the town, only one can be said to 
be in a comfortable and suitable condition. * * Who of you would be so un- 
wise, in a pecuniary point, as to suffer even your out-buildings to stand after they 
had become so much decayed, and so poor, that the penetrating storms would in- 
jure your hay and g^rain more than would be the interest at 6 per cent on the cost of 
a new and safe place for their deposit ? Still, we presume that no one would hesitate 
to say, that the benefit which would be derived by the schools in the districts al- 
luded to, with new and commodious houses, over that now realized, would be 
worth any less than six per cent, on the cost of the new houses. One of your 
committee having taught school in both of the schoolhouses spoken of, and in the 
new one recently built in the Northwest district, believes that a school with the same 
instructer, in the winter season, especially, would make more than thirty -three per 
cent greater advancement in the new house, than in either of the old ones, while 
the new house would require no more, at most, than one-fourth the fuel consumed 
in the old house, — and still the old house could not be made comfortable. Will 
you pay no regard to the condition of your schoolhouses, when your children, in 
extreme weauier, suffer witii the cold while Inside of them, thereby sowing the 
seeds of disease, and when your teacher dismisses his school before the hour for 
closing arrives, because the room cannot be made comfortable with abundance 
of wood ? • • 

School Committee.— ffOltam JL Wehber, l&ephen C. Wddj Warrtn A. WaUis. 



(1845-6.) No Selectioit trom Report. School Committee. — /. Sand- 
ford, 



LONGMEADOW. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * The committee feel author^ 
ized to say that the schools, as a general thing, have never been in a more 
prosperous condition, since their connection with uiem, than during the past year. 

25 
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They rejoice that they can, in tratby apeak in terms of commendation of the qual- 
ifications, zeal and faithfulness, of many of the teachers. * * 

Singing has been introduced into some of our schools as a regular exercise. 
This practice, the committee think, should be encouraged, and, as far as practica- 
ble, extended into other schools. They believe its influence, upon the health of 
the pupil and the government of the school, to be very salutary. It has a ten- 
dency to improve the heart, while other studies cultivate the intellect We have 
read of the wonderful influence of David's harp upon the troubled mind of Saul. 
Will not vocal music, introduced into our Common Schools, exert a favorable in- 
fluence upon tlie feelings and conduct of the pupils, and tend also to inspire them 
with life when they become dull. * * 

In the cultivation of your fields, are you not careful to procure the best seed, 
to mellow the soil and fit it for the reception of the seed, and to see that the ten- 
der plant is guarded from noxious insects, and all adverse influences, during the 
whole period of its growth ? Do you not see that your workmen are acquainted 
with their appropriate duties ? Do you not look aAer them, and see that the 
work is faithfully performed ? Why do we not take the same deep interest in the 
training of tlie immortal mind ? Is not the cultivation of the intellect and moral 
powers of the children and youth in the community, immeasurably more important 
than the culture of our fields or our fruit ? That interest should be felt in our 
Common Schools which will lead the school districts to seek for teachers of the 
best qualifications. The abilily of teachers to inslrudj is a more important inquiry 
than the expense of their services. The teacher should be capable of awakening 
an interest in the mind of the pupil in his studies,— of training him to think for 
himself, — of helping him out of his difficulties, by giving him principles instead 
of performing the l(U)or for him. * * 

School Committee. — Martyn Tupper^ F. L. Batchdder. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * The committee feel that the sci- 
ence of geography can be more successfully taught, by the use of the black-board, 
l^lobes, and outline maps, than by committing to memory all the matters contained 
in our school geographies. This mode of teaching will fasten more strongly on 
the mind, the outline of countries, situation of places, direction of mountains, 
course of rivers, and many other geographical facts, than that commonly pursued. 
Let a scholar commit a common school geography entirely to memory, and thor- 
oughly master it, according to the common method of instruction, and then let 
him be asked whether the ** waters of Lake Erie flow into Lake Ontario, or those 
of Ontario into Erie,*' and he will be puzzled to tell you. The reason is, these 
important facts in geography are not distinctly held before the mind and impressed 
upon it, as they would be by a difierent mode of instruction. * * 

School Committee. — Martyn Tupper^ George Hooker. 



LUDLOW. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * Our schoolhouses are not in a 
condition to afibrd that protection from the cold winds of winter which every 
parent thinks so necessary at home. In most of the houses, the arrangement and 
construction of seats and desks are any thing but agreeable to the eye, or comfort- 
able to the bodies of those who are too young and tender to endure hardship, from 
which their parents would shrink at once ! The committee, in their visits in some 
houses, have noticed scats made of slabs, stoves with doors broken off, destitute 
also of shovel and tongs, and, in one instance,, of a broom of any kind, — and in 
one house, windows much broken. • ♦ 

Your committee would advise the employment of female teachers in all of the 
small schools, both summer and winter. We have less poor schools with female 
teachers than with male teachers ; the former generally love their work, and do 
their utmost to advance their pupils in knowledge. * * 

School Committee. — Chades Mden^ George Booth 
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MOXSON. 

(1844-5.) SKLBCTfo? wwom Rkpokt. * * It is dbovt tlie p ow ei t of ell peni*^ 
moay to be penioKxikMB in tbe iietnictioB of childien. Fur better, lieelT to ex^ 
pend joor mamej oo tbeir educetioo tbmn to ley it ep lor tbeir isooreece or foUy* 
And it would be better to hire a bad teacber to let yoor cbildrea alone, tbaa to 
paj turn for iutrectiiig' tbem in ignoraoce. If jou can fiod a good teacber^ fel 
bim ; if jou can get bim, keep bim ; eves if it cost? more, be » mrtb your oKMief. 
There is a prevalent nodon thu a poor teacber will do well enou^rb for a back« 
ward acbool ; — a mistaken notion, for, wbile it may be tree tbat a greater extenl 
and rarietj of acqairemeots are demuided for one scbool tban for anotber, yet, eo 
for as tbe instruction goes, all alike reqnire, on tbe teacbei^ part, accoracy, tboi^ 
oogfaness, tbe power <^ commnnication, of eacplanatiort, of awakening i nt er e s t . In 
these respect^ tbe backward acbool has, if possible, even more pressing demand! 
than the other. Tbe cootiaiy opinion is like aaying that, wbile it re<|airesa dear* 
sighted guide to direct a traveller who has the use of both eves, a blind tiaveller 
can get along well enough under the guidance of one little Wte off than bin-* 
■elf. Whereas we reason, that, •'if tbe blind lead the blind both shall foil into 
the ditch." • • 

School C4mMrTTE^-''JMfirtdEbfjSmKmd a BartkU^ AnryCb^ft. 

(184&-6L) SnLBcnoHB froh Report. * * It ie easy to lieense an iaeomM- 
tent teacher, and that with litde danger of complaint from any miuter. u a 
licoDse be refosed, it is very certain to give ofifonee somewhere. In the unwil* 
lingness to give pain to the candidate, or offence to bis friende and employeni 
there are inducements so strong to pursue the easier coarse, that a commiiiiily9 
who understand their own wdfare, will endeavor bv all means to enooange the 
committee in a faithful and independent discharge of duty. * ^ ^ 

Your committee think the condition of the district schools, in Ais town, for too 
low. It is low compared with other portions of the State. We would call vour 
attention to the fact that, in the proportional amount of school money raiseu by 
the town, more than two thirds of the towns in this State still stand above Monson, 

We would also suggest the inquiry whether sufficient care is used to secure 
competent instructera? whether sufficient eflbit is made to retain thoM that have 
proved well ? and whether there is sufficient willingness to distinguish between 
the better and the worse, and to pay good prices to good teachers ? 

School Committee.— &imtie{ C. Bortielt, M>€M SmUkt F. JVhoetf, Moarim F. 
Beebe. 



MONTGOMERY. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee.— Am- 

mm Clarke E. P. Parka. 

(1845-^.) No Selection prom Report. Scaooi. Committee.— Jlon- 

torn Ciark, Horace BarihoUmew. 
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PALMER. 

(1844-5.) SxiiZCTioifB FROM Report. * * In regard to (school-hoases, we 
thmk that there is great need of repair, or of rebuilding. * * This last house 
must have been ^an interesting object of contemplation, on the morning after that 
great snow storm, on the fourth of February ; when every seat and desk, and even 
the stove itself, were literally and thickly covered with snow. Such a leaky and 
defective condition would hardly have been suffered in any other building where 
living creatures are required to be kept We hope that no teacher will ever be 
invited to enter it again, in its present condition. ' * 

Your committee are still of the opinion, that it is wise and profitable to employ 
female teachers in our Common. Schools ; not simply because we pay them less 
than we do males, but because by nature and cultivation they are better fitted to 
teach children and youth. Are they not the first teachers of men ? They are 
more affectionate, and generally more patient with children ; they have the tact 
of illustrating more readily and more familiarly than men. And why should they 
not give their talents and time to a department for which the Supreme Being has 
eminently fitted them ? If it be objected that they cannot govern as well as males, 
your committee believe that they can ; certainly, as well as the majority of those 
who are employed. From observation, during the past season, we are convinced, 
that the government and the instruction in the schools taught by females, have 
been, on Sie whole, preferable to those in schools taught by males. We do not 
recommend, indeed, for our winter schools, voung and inexperienced girls ; but 
young ladies of worth and experience. If there be scholars so rude, and so ill- 
bred at home, that they cannot be tauffht and governed by intelligent females, it 
might be well to go back to the days when the stoutest man was the best teacher. 
In such a case, it would be best, perhaps, to have two teachers,— one to flog, and 
one to instruct * * 

School Committse. — M. K. Crow, Jos. Hodges, Jr. 

(1845-6.) Selection from [Printed] Report. * * We think that the 
school committee ought to be furnished with a room, somewhere, for their meet- 
ings, and for the safe keeping of the various books, pamphlets, etc., which are, 
from time to time, sent to them. They are required, by law, to keep a record of 
their proceedings ; and they ought to nave some means for preserving and trans- 
mitting to their snccessors, books which are sent to them for examination. A col- 
lection might in this way be made, in a few years, which would be of great value 
to the committee, and to others who mi^ht wish to refer to them. We trust that, 
in the erection of a new town house, this matter will not be overlooked. * * 

School Committee.—^. K Cross, Joseph Hodges, Jr., Samuel T. Spalding. 



RDSSELL. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — fF. L. 

Diddnson. 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Coboiittee. — W. L. 

Dickinson. 



SOUTHWICK. 

(1844-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Camd 

ShwrUeff, Chas. K. Bingham. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * Owing to the multiplicity of stud- 
ies, and the great anxiety that teachers usually have to get their pupils into the 
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higher hnmches, such as ■ritfamedc, gnuoBOiar, geogiaphy, dtc^ they have, fixr a 
number of years, neglected some of the most important branches, that Is, the de- 
mentary rales in the spelling book and spelling. To correct tlus eiror, the 
committee have, in their examination of teachers, endeavored to impress upon 
them not only the importance, hot the absolute necessity of attending to those 
branches ; and we are now enabled to say, that, in all <^ the schools, more atten- 
tion has been paid to those elementary branches than heretofore, and that in some 
of them great proficiency has been made ; and that, taking all of the schools col- 
lectively, we think that we are warranted in saying, that in all of the various 
branches as great proficiency has been made as in any previous year. * * 

School Committee. — Thomas FlMur^ Jos, JIf. Ihrtoardy Tharon ffamn. 



SPRINGFIELD. 

(1844-5.) Selections feom [Peihted] Report. * * In coming before 
the people, we do not feel called upon to expatiate on the intrinsic value of edu- 
cation, or xhe importance of sustaining and improving an institution so well un- 
derstood, and so highly appreciated, as that of Common Schools. It t9, not only 
in fact, but fdt to be an institution in which we have a common interest ; and 
around it, for its defence and improvement, may we ever cluster with determined 
spirit, and wise and harmonious efibrt. It is a pleasing fact, that an institution so 
important in itself, and so intimately connected with the prosperity of the country, 
is more and more attracting the attention of legislative bodies, and the commu- 
nity at large, and securing to itself a growing interest ; so that on the whole, it is 
believed that there is a gradual improvement in the system. Far more is now ac- 
complished than formeny, with the same amount of means, and we hope that no 
obstacles will be thrown in the way of permitting the improvement to go on, till 
the system has developed its full power to bless the land with light and knowledge. 

A very few of our schools, we believe, have well nigh arrived at this point of 
improvement, for to them we scarcely know of any suggestions to make. It is 
with feelings of approbation that we visit them ; each wheel in the system is in 
its proper place, and doing its appropriate work, and our visits to them are seasons 
of pastime. And such are the privileges which they afibrd, that in the judgment 
of the committee, there is scarcely a select school or an incorporated academy in 
the Commonwealth that furnishes a better opportunity for obtaining a thorough 
business education, or even a preparation to enter college, than is here presented 
freely to all the children in the district, even to those of the poorest family. 

One of these is the High School at Cabotville, for the perfection of which, the 
citizens continue to manifest a commendable zeal, and have recently purchased a 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, at an expense of some eight hundred 
dollars, raised by private subscription. * * 

And here we would beg leave to suggest that as little change as possible, from 
season to season, should be made in teachers. For we have noticed a decided 
difiierence between those schools where the teacher was changed every season or 
oflener, and those where the same one was employed during several successive 
terms. In the latter case, there has usually been a marked and rapid improve- 
ment in the school, and all things moved on happily. While, in the former, the 
school is changing and fluctuating from season to season, — now it is good, now 
bad, — now indiflTerent, then broken up, and again a change for the better. The 
reasons for this difference are obvious, and commend themselves to every reflect- 
ing mind. Every teacher has his own peculiarities and ways of management, and 
when these once become familiar to the pupils, and are good and pleasing, they 
know what to expect, and from term to term they are ready to begin where ihey 
left ofij and go on with their work without the embarrassment of first learning the 
ways and manners of a new teacher. * * 

School Committee.—- ITenry W. Lee, Mi B. Clark, Albert A, FoUonh -R. F. 
EUis^ James Sunm. 
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(1645-6.) SsiiBcnoirs rmox [Prihted] Rkpokt. * * Thepromfls of the 
sehoolB 10 still ereatly impeded by the difficulties, which are so stesdily adverted 
to in tiie annual Reports, especially by that huge evil, irreg^ar attendance. Per- 
haps it may be said, with truth, that this evil is not of quite so agsravated a char- 
acter as in many former years. But it continues to be formidable and threaten* 
ing, to such a degree, that if all other difficulties and obstacles were removed, 
this alone would be sufficient to keep the system of education deranged and en- 
settled. It is an evil which can never be eradicated until parents bring them- 
selves to feel the obligation resting upon their consciences to do, in this regard, 
all which duty, interest, patriotism and humanity rightly demand of Uiem. 
The fault, it is conceded, rests for the most part, on parents ; and by parents must 
the reform, so vital to the well-being of the children and to the success of the 
schools, be brought about 

The usual manifestations of irregular attendance, are absence and tardiness. 
But there is another form, in which, during the past year, this irregularity has 
exhibited itself, which deserves special notice and special reprobation. It is the 
license to leave school and go home before the business of the schoolroom is half 
finished. The committee are not to be understood as intending that cases of this 
kind may not properly occur, nor would, they be understood to denounce all ab- 
sences and tardiness as equally unnecessary and uncalled for. But tbey mean to 
say, and in saying it, tbey feel sure of bavin? the hearts of all parents with them, 
that the schoolroom, during school hours, is the place where all tbe children of the 
town are bound to be, without fail, unless detained by indisputable necessity. 

Now, what benefit does the child receive, who goes to the schoolroom only to 
stay half the time ? Whilst there, will he be intent upon his books, or will he be 
thinking of the moment when he may turn his back upon them ? And what is the 
influence of such an example upion the school ? Does not leave to go home, come 
to be regarded as quite a privilege, and does it not soon get to be an established 
usage ? Such is the progress of the thing. And in this light tbe effect of it is 
worse tlian either absence or tardiness. It is a form of this great evil which ought 
not to be tolerated. And parents are entreated to give Sie most diligent heed, 
that it may be checked and eradicated. Do parents sufficiently reflect, how much 
the value of the services of an accomplished teacher is diminished, by irregular 
attendance at school, on the part of the children ? The teacher is always present, 
* prompt, jfaithful and devoted. And what does he need in order to accomplish the 
great purpose for which his services are required ? Precisely the same on the 
part of his pupils, that they should be aluHOfs pregeniy prompt^/caihftd and devoted; 
and as well might it be expected to have a uioroughly educated school where ir- 
regularity of attendance is the fault of the teacher, as where this becomes charac- 
teristic of tlie pupils. The school is well arranged in classes, and the classes 
start favorably, but tbey soon become sadly disordered. One faithful and atten- 
tive boy shoots ahead; another, half the time absent or tardy, falls in the rear 
and between these, may be found all the various gradations of irregularity, with 
all the corresponding gradations of slovenliness, carelessness and hopelessness. 

The committee are constrained to present this topic thus distinctly to their fel- 
low-citizens, because they feel sensible that the bare allusions to it, which are 
usually made in annual reports, do not make the impression which ought to be 
made, where a strong desire or hope of reform is intended. We present this as 
the radical evil, which disorders the whole school system, — as the evU, which over- 
shadows all its great good, which paralyzes all effort, deadens all hope, and leads 
inevitably to coldness, indifference and despair. We hesitate not to say, that the 
schools cannot work out the glorious and vital purpose for which they have been 
instituted, whilst this evil remains unchecked. Who, in any department of the 
business of life, can accomplish a valuable or useful result, unless he has the en- 
tire and constant command of tools and materials ? To the school teacher, pupils 
ever present, hearts and heads always and appropriately and faithfully at work, 
are his tools and materials. Give him the command of these, and, by the blessing 
of God, there comes up a generation of wise, and thoughtful, and still improving 
men, instead of the casual, irregular and unequal exhibitions of the resudts of ill- 
directed and loosely acquired education. 

We do most earnestly beseech our fellow-citizens to look well to this matter. 
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It is not wise, tbat the bknings of our aidmiimble adiool syatem* ahonld firom any 
cause be denied to any portion of oar piytilatHWi. It is wiaOy if need be, by tbe 
sacrifice of peisonal ease and comfort, to see to it, tbat all, all are broo^t, stead- 
ily and unvaryingly within the circle cf these bleaaings. We appeal to the hearts 
m oar fellow-citizens, one and all; we ai^ them to say, and to mean what is 
said, that this evil shall not continne. More than all, we appeal to the mothers 
and the danghteis; we call upon diem to commence and carry out a scheme, 8Q|^ 
elated within the past year by a diatingnished indiTidual of ^their own eez, — the 
forming and maintaining of associations in every school district, to insure the all 
important result, which we are urging. Let every parent, regularly as the mom- 
iBg^ comes, as he rises from the family altar, feel that his next great duty is, to 
insnre the presence of his children and of those dependent upon him, punctually at 
the schoolroom. Let no parent indulge the mistaken notion, that occasional 
irregularity can do no harm, but let all reel that the post of duty for the child, as 
well as the man, is one which he caimot quit without doing violence to the con- 
science, and endangering his welfore. * * 

During the past season, a new and admirably arranged building, has been 
erected at great expense in the Chicopee Falls district, and the occupation of this 
schoolhouse is giving a new and gratifying aspect to the business of education, 
and is tending to cheer and encourage the accomplished teachers there employed. 
The district at Cabotville, as has been stated in former reports, has wrought out 
lor itself the same great work of establishing, on a firm and abiding basis, this im- 
portant instrumentality of education ; and no one can examine the splendid and 
weU adapted philosophica] and chemical apparatus, furnished by citizens of that 
district, without feeling, that herein, and in the determination to employ none but 
highly qualified teachers, are to be seen the fruits of the noble spirit which ani- 
mates that district There are peculiar difficulties in both of these districts, which 
are incident to the employment of children in manufactories ; but we feel entire 
assurance, that no means will be unessayed to overcome these difficulties, and to 
present the so much desired example of manufacturing villages redeemed from 
the blight of ignorance or only partial education. The committee take mat sat- 
isfaction in thus referring to what these two districts have done and are aoing, as 
worthy of special regard and commendation. * * 

We cannot forbear to say, that we have great confidence in the school teachers 
now employed, as a body. There are, amongst them, those of a high character in 
all respects, earnestly devoted, as far as we can judge, from a conscientious sense 
of duty, to the carrying oat of the beneficent purpose to which they are called, 
acting in all fidelity, diligence and zeal, and thwarted only or mainly by that great 
evil, to which we have principally adverted in this report. * * Trusting in a 
beneficent Providence, and acting in the spirit which has dictated, from the be- 
ginning, the legislation of our generous Commonwealth on this great subject, let 
us determine, so far as we are concerned, that the work shall be finished. * * 

School CoMMiTTEE.--^eiiry W, Lee, Eli B. Clark, Jllhert A. Folsom, Wm. B. 
Calhouny James Swan. 



TOLLAND. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. • * There are serious deficiencies in 
regard to the schoolhouses. * * These houses are such, two of them at least, — 
and the third can lay but feeble claims to be an exception, — that it must require, 
we had almost said, a martyr-spirit to remain in them, as scholars or teacher. In 
the cold and tedious weather to which our place is exposed, it most be almost 
hazardous to health to remain in them ; or, if they are kept sufficiently warm, it 
must be very hard for scholars to sit on such seats as those with which they are 
furnished. I have sometimes thought, if the parente could have the privilege of 
sitting on those scats for a few days, with some one near, in tones of aulhority, 
demanding of them to "sit still," it would be the most effectual means to secure 
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better honses and better seats. Bat as for these lambs, what have they done that 
they should be sabjected to sitting on such seats as are found in some of the 
houses? • • 

It should not be forgotten that the great secret of making children learn, lies 
very much in waking up in their minds an interest upon the subject Nor should 
It be forgotten that they are children, and, to some extent, must be treated as 
such. Send a child to school with an old ragged book, and he is very willing to 
lay it aside for play.; but let his book be neat and good, and he will keep it in his 
hand and study. This may seem to some parents a childish thing, but, as child- 
ish as it may seem, it will affect very much the child's mind. * * 

School Committee. — kd, Sanderson, 



WALES. 

(1844-5.) Selection prom Report. * * In this school there was a de- 
ficiency in books. Your committee did every thing in their power to have the 
school furnished, but we failed. We strove hard to introduce, for the first class, 
Mitchell's Geographical Reader, which we consider the best book for a school 
that has ever been published, or, at least, that has come within our knowledge, — 
and, in order to give it an introduction, we proposed to pay, for each book, one 
half of its cost, and still the parents would not buy the book. This case makes 
us think of one, where a rich man proposed to one of his sons, to give him one 
half of his property. The boy thought a minute, and told his father, he was so 
fiiir he was afraid there was some cheat in it, and would not receive it * * 

School Committee. — Cornelius Miller, Volney Chvrch, Wm. G. Yoimg. 

(1845-6.) Selection prom Report. * * We seem to think that the duties 
of this office, — that is, of the prudential committee, — are of so little consequence, 
that no matter to whom the trust is committed ; — when, in fact, Uie town confers 
no office that incurs so great a responsibility as that of the prudential committee. 

As an improvement in the appointment of these committees, we would make 
the following suggestions as a rule bereafler to be observed. Let the moderator, 
at an early sta^ of the meeting, appoint a nominating committee, which shall 
consist of one individual from each district in the town, whose duty it shall be to 
make out the nomination of the committees to serve in each district * * 

School Committee. — Volney Churchy John SmiUu 



WESTFIELD. 

(1844-^) Selection prom Report. ♦ • Seven of your district schools have 
been taught, the past season, by females, and your committee believe with de- 
cided success. About an equal number have been taught by young gentlemen 
from the Normal School, and it is the opinion of your committee that the methods 
adopted by them are decidedly better calculated to impart to the learner a thor- 
ough knowledge of the branches taught than any heretofore practised. * * 

School Coiouttee.— JVec2ericib Peaaty Reuben J^oUe. 

(1845-G.) Selection from Report. • • We were never more fully con- 
vinced of the necessity of Normal Schools, Teachers' Institutes, and Associations, 
than we now are. 

It is a great and difficult work for an inexperienced youth to awaken in 30 or 
40 children a love of learning, to govern them properly, and to excite in them a 
desire for intellectual and moral improvement * * 

School Committee.— JB. Davis, M M. Perkins. 
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WEST SPRINGFIELD. 

(1844-5.) Selsctioiis fhom Report. * * Having devoted eight entire days 
to the examination of teachers, your coounittee found Siemaelvee required, bj tm 
statute, to visit each one of the 28 schools, once at the beginning, once near the 
close, and once a month during their continuance. The law, on the one hand, 
demands of them nearly two hundred days of labor, and their own number of 
three makes a compliance with this demand an utter impossibility. * * Your 
committee feel that the requirements of the law, as to the visitation of the schools, 
are not too great. There is no business that wUl prosper, if left entirely to sub- 
ordinate agents, without any supervision. A visit, at least, as often as required 
by the statute, is absolutely essential to the wiell-being of the schools ; and many 
a painful fact has taught your committee that the schools have suffered, during 
the year, for want of more frequent visitation. 

From the great number of schools on their hands, they have been unable to re- 
move or prevent many obstacles which have interposed to iiyure their prosperity ; 
— obstacles which might have been removed if the number of the committee had 
been larger. Their own directions and recommendations respecting classes and 
studies, made at the opening of the schools, have been forgotten or disregarded 
by the teachers ; and your committee have4>nly learned, when the schools were 
half done, that their suggestions have not been followed. Sometimes new books, 
prescribed by them, have not been introduced at all, through remissness on the 
part of the teacher or the parents, and we have only discovered the evil when too 
late to apply the proper remedy. It is a conviction, which becomes deeper and 
stronger with every year's experience, that it is both a false and a wretched econ- 
omy which seeks to obtain, from three men, the labor which six could hardly per- 
form. • • 

Your committee hope that they may be pardoned if they again call the attention 
of the town to the necessity of increasing its amount of appropriations for the 
support of schools. There are 1030 persons in town between the ages of four 
and sixteen years. The amount raised by taxes for the support of schools, $1400, 
gives to each scholar $1 35. We are raising less money for the education of our 
children than any other town in Hampden county, except Montgomery, and we 
may share with her die honor or the dishonor of being at the foot of the list. 
And if our position, as it respects the whole State, is any more respectable, k 
may be seen from the fact, that, out of 308 towns, we stand as the 28l8t 

Is it said that such an estimate should include also the amount received and 
appropriated from the Ashley fund ? But your committee would submit that it was 
no part of the intention of the benevolent man who gave this fund to relieve the 
town from the support of their schools. The gift of the dead was not made in 
order to discharge the living from their duty. * * 

But in ur^ring the necessity of increased appropriations, your committee would 
appeal to higher motives. In the larger districts, the schools have no sooner got 
under headway, and begun to give promise of what they might do, than the motive- 
power suddenly fails. Our best schools are obliged to stop just at the time of 
greatest proficiency, because the money is expended. The school closes, leaving 
the classes in grammar groping among the definitions of nouns and verbs,— in 
geography, midway between the Atlantic and the Rocky Mountains,»and in 
arithmetic, endeavoring to see the difference between reduction ascending and 
reduction descending. By the time the next school begins, under a new teacher, 
the scholar has forgotten a great part of what he had previously learned, — ^begins 
again at the beginning of his book, and is left, at the close of school, just about 
in the same position as before. 

The smaller districts, anxious to make their scanty appropriations the most 
available, are too oflen led to employ chuap teachers, in the strange delusion that 
the schools might make up in length what they lacked in excellence. Meanwhile, 
other towns, which are devising more liberal things in the cause of education, will 
command the services of the best teachers, while we shall be lefl with those only 
of an inferior character. * * 

We cannot but feel great gratification that a school, for the eduottion of teach- 

26 
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erSy hat been opened in a neighboring town, and ia now in ancceeaful operation. 
We would take this occaaion, in the conclusion of our report, to recommend the 
prudential committeea of the districtB, who may have occasion to employ teachers, 
to seek them from among those who have, in such an institution, sought to pre- 
pare themselves for their arduous and responsible work. 

School Committke. — A. A. WoodL 

(1845-^) Selections FROM Report. * * The people of the town should 
know what are the qualifications of those whom they employ in the important 
work of instruction. They should know that it is not every jroung man of eighteen, 
or twenty even, if he be of excellent character, or even if he have taught school 
hefort^ irho is, as a matter of course, competent to teach. 

Whatever may be said of the teachers actually recommended by us, and em- 
ployed during the year, they certainly did not exhibit, on examination, such gross 
Ignorance of what they ought to know. And yet we cannot but feel that there is 
the gnatett necessity of far higher qualifications for this important work. We 
would again, as we have previously done, call the attention of the people to this 
matter. We hope yet to see the time when, from the Normal School and the 
Teachers' Institutes, there shall go forth an abundant supply of teachers, thor- 
oughly trained and qualified for their important work. If they, whose duty it is 
to employ teachers for our schools, Would spend half the time and labor to secure 
good ones that they do in order to find a good horsey when they are about to pur- 
chase, we should have better teachers and better schools. * * 

With reference to the character of our schools the past year, we believe there 
has been, on the whole, a general improvement There has been more thorovgh 
instruction, more mental training, and more steady progress. At the same time, 
there have been some sad exceptions. * * 

School Committee. — A. A» Wood^ D. WUUetms. 



WILBRAHAM. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — John 

Bowers, Alvin Bennett, James A, Hazen, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * The man whom the inhabitants 
of a district appoint to select a teacher, may be supposed qualified to judge some- 
thing of the character of a person who is fitted for such an employment If he 
beare on his countenance, or in his actions, the marks of stupidity or inefiSciency, 
or if he is known to be of an unamiable disposition, or of repulsive manners, we 
think the question of employing him should not be entertained. Even though his 
literary attainments may be of the very firat order, the lack of such qualities as 
those to which we have alluded, should be sufllcient at once to decide that he is 
not a proper person to have the charge of a school. * * Your committee have 
never intended to give their approbation to any whose qualifications have been 
decidedly below the standard required by the statute of the Commonwealth ; but 
they are satisfied that the attainments of many, who are presented, are far short 
of what is necessary for the good of the schools. Sometimes persons apply, who 
have not looked into their studies for months, or, perhaps, for yeara, and gravely 
ofifer that, as a reason in their favor, which should at once decide the prudential 
committees in not employing them. * * 

Another fruitful source of the inefficiency of some of our schools, has appeared 
to be the want of harmony, between the teachers and the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricta, as to the discipline of the schools. * * We do not indeed recommend, but 
would decidedly discountenance, any thing like harshness or severity, in the 
government of our schools. But we are convinced that, without wholesome dis- 
cipline, there cannot be a good school. And the chances of failure in any school 
are greatly multiplied by any influence brought to bear upon a teacher to lead 
him to feel that it is unsafe for him to maintain such a discipline. 
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We do, therefore, most earnestly urge the cordial cooperation of parents with 
teachers in upholding a mild but firm goTomment Let the scholars know that 
their parents and their teachers are nnit^, and we should seldom hear of the ne- 
cessity of severe punishment, or of the breaking up of schools through the insab- 
ordination of the scholais. * * 

ScHooi. CoMMiTTES.^^^ Bowcn^ Jaam JL Haxen. 
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ASHFIELD. 



(1844-5.) No Selectioh tkom Report. School Committee. —^wm 

Perry, Wm. Nwris^ Drtdarie Forhea. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * In concluding the report on the 
above school, your committee, one and aU^ earnestly invite you to rebuke, in the 
strongest terms, that spirit of insubordination and insolence to teachers, which 
evades merited punishment by shielding itself under the letter of the law, and 
which, by exhibiting itself in impertinent looks and motions, and a variety of 
double meaning and offensive attitudes, saps all its vital principles, and aims a 
deadly blow at tlie peace, happiness, and usefulness of the teacher. * * 

No. 5. Here was evidently an honorable ambition cherished by the teacher to 
gain applause and be useful to his schooL The order of the school was tolerable 
and much ground was gone over. And here, in the opinion of your committee, 
was the point of failure. There was, obviously, more satisfaction experienced by 
the scholars in turning over the last leaf of a book, than in comprehending the 
principles on the first * * 

School Committee. — JUtfOn Perry, Drederie Ihrbea, GranviUe B. HaU. 



BERNARDSTON. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Charles 

Farrarf H. W. Cuahman, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * We feel that, at least, some 
improvement has been perceptible in most of our shoools. This improvement may 
be traced to three principal causes, viz: 1st The improvement in the appearance 
and convenience of some of our schoolhouses. 2d. The interest manifested by 
some of the parents. 3d, and greatest, the superiority of our teachers, both in ex- 
perience and qualification. * * 

Some of the smaller districts err in supposing any teacher will answer for their 
school. The fact is, if the school is small and backward, and is to be kept, at the 
same time, but a few weeks, there is the greater need of a thorough and well- 
tried teacher. 

The maxim, " as is the teacher so is the school," is so well established, that too 
much attention cannot be given to the character of our teachers. The thing 
works in this way. The smaller schools will hire new and inexperienced teach- 
ers, because they can be obtained cheap. By the time they have acquired some 
skill in the art of teaching and of discipline, they can command higher wages, 
and they are permitted to seek new employers. The school pursuing a different 
policy stands ready to engage them. Thus the one always has the best of teach- 
ers, with few exceptions, and the best of schools ; the other being necessarily 
kept in the back-ground, while training the teachers whose more successful ef- 
forts others are to enjoy. * • 

ScHooi. Committee. — Charles Kendall, Henry W, Cushman, 
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BUCKLAND. 

(1844-n5.) Selection from Report. * * It is a lamentable truth in re- 
sard to many of oar schools, both for the past and former years, that they have 
dwindled towards the close, and this want of interest has been attributed, gener^ 
ally, to some defect in the teachers employed, while in sober truth, in too many 
instances, the responsibility could be found lying at the parents' own door, inas- 
much as they had failed suiti^ly to cooperate with the teachers in their em- 
ploy. * * 

School Committee. — MtUtamd O. Trowy Ezekid D. Bemeni, Jonah W^ 
Oriswold. 

(1845-6.) No SsLscnozr from Report.*-— School Committee. — T. B. 
Montague^ E. D, Bement. 



CHARLEMONT. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * We are not disposed to find 
fault with teachers as a class ; we think the evil lies further back. The public do 
not require those high qualifications, neither are they willing to ofier such pecun- 
iary inducements as will tempt young persons to qualify themselves as teachers 
of a higher order. • • 

The committee believe it to be the duty of eveiy good citizen, to remove, if pos- 
sible, everv obstacle to the most perfect development of the Common School sys- 
tem, and that a high school which is not free, creates distinction, produces a feel- 
ing of envy or ill-will between those who attend these difierent grades of school 
at the same time, deters some from attending the district school, from a mistaken 
idea that it is a school of a secondary class ; and not being able to attend the high 
school, either from locality or some other cause, they thus lose the golden oppor- 
tunity for education. • • 

We take the liberty to suggest, as was done by a former board, that a school of 
higher order, and free to all of a certain age, be substituted instead of the present 
system. • • 

We would venture to suggest to our successors in the office of school commit- 
tee, that they impress it upon the minds of teachers, before entering their schools, 
that the committee feel themselves authorized and required to notice and report 
both the excellences and defects of their respective schools ; and that these re- 
ports are to be read before the town and lodged in tlie town clerk's office, and a . 
copy sent to the Secretary of the Board of Education, at Boston, and by him pub- 
lished and sent to every town in the State for the benefit of schools. One advan- 
tage, your committee conceive to be gained by such a course, would be to pre- 
vent, in manv instances, incompetent persons from offering themselves as teachers, 
and if one should at anv time find himself unequal to the management of a par- 
ticular school, he should ** of the two evils choose the least," and voluntarily with- 
draw, and thus save the excitement and ill-will which are almost invariably con- 
sequent on the expulsion of a teacher by the committee. * * 

School Committeb. — R H. Leamiif 



COLERAINE. 

(1844-^) Selection from Report. * * The first object of a teacher should 
be to secure the respect of his pupils. Without this, he may be called to do any 
thing but teach. This will secure a respect for his rules which the rod will ut- 
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terly fail to do, except in some extreme cases of stabbornness, when it must be 
resorted to. • * 

School CoifMiTTEX.-^JEforafio Flaggy D, E. Chopin. 

(1845-6.) Selections feom Report. * * Our teachers, in accordance with 
the instructions of your committee, have evidently aimed at comdnessy rather 
than display ; to the establishment of a good foundation, rather than to the rear- 
ing of a baseless superstructure. * * 

The true secret of teaching well, is to teach one idea at a time. A scholar never 
fails to be interested in a subject which he can understand. The great reason why 
some scholars dislike certain studies is, that they have never been so taught as to 
be enabled to understand them. The only correct method of instruction is, to 
begin thoroughly with the elements of knowledge, and lay a good and permanent 
foundation. One idea clearly implanted in the human mind, will soon yield a 
rich and abundant harvest * * 

We know not that we shall be considered authorized to come here to give lec- 
tures on family government But sure we are, that, without it, we cannot have 
good schools. The thing is impossible. It is your neglected children that " come 
up," without being trained up, — that are born, but not bred, — who occasion al- 
most all the disturbances in our schools. Unused to wholesome restraint from 
their parents, they will not brook it from their teachers. * * 

When a child gets punished, and then flies home and fills the ready ear of fath- 
er and mother with his complaints, and the teacher is blamed without inquiry, — 
not to his face, but to his pupils and the district, it is all but impossible to main- 
tain order and discipline in that school. Time was, as some here to-day, doubtless, 
well remember, when a deserved correction at school was sure to be followed by 
another at home, if found out This served to strengthen the teacher's authority^ 
and deter the children from appealing from it to ueir parents, where the case 
could be pleaded all on one side. * * 

In the severe judgment we have passed on those, who send ^^tnldasaet^ coUt^ 
to school instead of " docile pupile^ in regard to the proportion of the difficulties 
to be laid at their door, we would not insinuate that teachers are never hasty, in- 
Judicious and unreasonable in their punishments; but we think their faults usu- 
ally lean towards the side of too much indulgence. * * 

Children naturally form their estimation of the value of things, from the senti- 
ments and conduct of their parents. Hence the fact, that most children very early 
incline to idolize a piece of money. Let an influence, from the same source, as 
well adapted to form in them a high esteem of books, operate on their minds, 
and its eflTects, in the improvement of the schools, would be most beneficial. * * 

School Committee. — Horatio Flaggy Hiram S. Denison. 



CONWAY. 

(1844-5.) Selections prom Report. • • We are happy to report, that 
the winter schools have generally exhibited unusual excellence, both as to gov- 
ernment and instruction. We believe the town has never, in any one year, had 
a larger number of excellent schools. Of No. 1, it will be sufficient commenda- 
tion to say, that it has sustained its usual character. This school is particularly 
distinguished by regularity of attendance ; the whole number of scholars is 17, 
the average attendance, 16 9-10. ^ * Almost the whole district were present at 
the examination. 

The greatest number of spectators present at examination, was in No. 5 ; but, 
as it is a large district, not so large a proportion of the parents was present, as in 
some others. In No. 10, every seat in the schoolroom was occupied. In No. 6 
and 7, the schoolroom was very well filled with spectators. In No. 8, a deep in- 
terest is manifested by parents in the school, and has long been manifested ; but 
only 12 were present at the closing examination. In Nos. 13, 15, and 16, no pa- 
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rent was present, and we have not been infonned that any. parent visited either of 
these schools during its continuance. * * 

ScHOoi. Committee. — Samuel Harris^ Asa HouHandy E* D. Hamilton. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * We regretted to see in one 
school an unnecessary harshness in government. We do not believe in banish- 
ing corporal punishment. We are not wiser than Solomon. But it should be the 
last, and an infrequent resort. We do not like to see a master wielding his hard- 
wood ruler perpetually in his hand, and many times, in a half-day, rapping his 
scholars over the knuckles. If the teacher must have his wooden sceptre, let 
him make a less conspicuous use of it. We are pained, to see a master seize a 
little child by the hair, and drag it quite across the floor, and that twice in one 
afternoon, and for a trifling uneasiness in the child ; yet all this we did see in one 
school. We hope to be spared seeing it again. Such an education will do for 
dogs ; it will not do, to train immortal men and women. Whatever the teacher's 
feelings may be, we see not how the child, thus continually buffeted, can help 
feeling that he is governed by passionate caprice, and not by aflfectionate and de- 
cided authority. Good order must indeed be sustained. It is the very first requi- 
site in a school. But we cannot think that frequent blows and violence help to 
maintain it. By their very frequency, blows in such a school have no more effect 
than a word, or a look, in a school administered with more tenderness, but not with 
less decision. * * 

A good schoolhouse should have, at least, the following qualities : It must be 
comfortable and tight, so that scholars need not suffer with cold, while their faces 
are, perhaps, burning under the radiation of a powerful stove. The seats must 
be low, adapted to the size of the scholars, and at a comfortable distance from the 
desks for children, and not for men, and always with comfortable supports for the 
back. 

Not one little child ought to sit as some have to do, unable to touch the floor 
with his feet. The seats must all be in front of the teacher, so that in facing one 
part of the school, he be not obliged to turn his back on another. The seats and 
desks should be short, that not more than two may sit together, so that in coming 
to the recitation, scholars may not be obliged to crowd by each other, or to climb 
over the desks. There should be no windows in the wall toward which the scholars 
face. All the windows should be provided with green blinds, or, if that cannot 
be, curtains, green if possible. This is necessary to protect scholars from being 
broiled, while at school, under the rays of a summer's sun. And it is a matter of 
more consequence, than its very extensive neglect seems to intimate. 

Schoolhouses should be made as tasteful and pleasant as possible. Let them 
be painted. Let pains be taken to keep them neat. Let shade-trees be set out 
about them. We have watched with much interest the growth of trees set out 
by public spirited individuals around the schoolhouse in No. 6, which, if they 
live, will make that a delightful spot We should be pleased to see the same near 
the brick schoolhouse, and in other districts. 

In all these particulars, a majority of our schoolhouses are exceedingly defec- 
tive. And, in addition, the brick schoolhouse has the plastering laid upon the 
bricks, so that, in a cold day, the wall is to the scholar's back, like a wall of ice. 
We visited it one morning when the mercury was below zero, and with our great 
coats on, and not ten feet from a powerful stove sending forth heat to its utmost, 
we could not keep warm ; and, as we came out, were pleased to hear one influen- 
tial gentleman of the district declare his felt conviction, that the house should be 
repaired ; but it is, afler all, better than some other houses in town. * * 

One other requisite of a schoolhouse must be named. It must be well ventil- 
ated. It were about as well to build a schoolhouse without windows, as without 
ventilation. Air is as necessary as light The windows should always be made 
so as to open from the top ; and if the windows be rather high, as they should be, 
if the schoolhouse must stand where there is much passing by it, this will answer 
tolerably well. An open fire-place is a most effectual ventilator, but it is not very 
economical. If there is a chimney in the room, ventilation may be effected by 
an opening in the chimney, which may be opened and closed at pleasure ; or a cir- 
cular board in the ceiling, moved on hinges or by a spring, may open and close at 
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pleuure an aperture into the attic In thia caae, there moat be a windew of aome 
8ort.in the garret, to let off the foul air, aa we cannot pack it all away in a tight 
garret • • 

School Committeb. — Samuel Harris, Joel 31 JTefiney, E. F. Amu, 



DEERFIELD. 

(1844-5.| Sklkctioks from Report. * * Some of the achoola, we feel 
conatrainea to aay, have made little or no progreaa at all. The children might 
almoet aa well, perhaps better, have ataid at home. Aa a whole, we fear that the 
achoolfl for the past year, have not done as well aa they have in some previooa 
yeara Perhaps we have come to this conclasion, in consequence of our acquaint- 
ance with them being more extensive and minute. Or perhaps we thus speak, 
because we are more deeply impressed than ever before, with the importance of a 
high atandard in respect to the character of our Ck>mmon Schools. Next to our 
reEgious privileges, we depend on these, under God, more than on any thing else, 
for the highest prosperity and respectability of this town. * * 

We feel that we cannot impress it too deeply upon the district committees, that 
they take great care in the aelection of teachers. We have known some schools 
that were going on finely, under the direction of a skilful and energetic teacher, 
fall back the very next season, and lose all that they had seemed to gain. * * 

School Committee. — Henry Seymour. 

(1845-6.) Selectioit from Report. • • Prom some misunderstanding, 
a few parents have taken their children from this school ; — a course, generally 
speaking, very ill-advised. If there really be ground of complaint, a private, 
friendly conference between the paren\ or the committee, and the teacher, will 
almost invariably remove all troubles of this kind. * * 

School Committee. — C. M. Criitendeny Henry Seymour, Asa C. Edwards, 



ERVING. 

(1844-5.) No Selection prom Report. School Committee. — J^, W, 

Packard* 

(1845-6.) Selection prom Report. • • Your committee sincerely hope that 
our successors in office will devise and carry into effect some method, whereby 
they may secure a more punctual attendance. Under the form of such registers 
as have been used the past year and preceding years, it is impossible to know who 
the scholars are who are absent But by an act of 1845, the Board of Education 
were empowered to alter the form of the Registers which are to be used in our 
schools the present year. These blanks we have already received ; and cannot 
but believe that they will be the means of awakening a greater interest on the 
part of the scholar, as well as of diffusing a greater amount of correct knowledge 
among the committees and the friends of popular education. By these Registers, 
the committee, in making their Annual Report to the town, will be enabled to 
ascertain correctly who the scholars are that are absent, and all those who are 
tordy ; and we sincerely hope, that these facts will be annually laid before the 
town, clearing those who are innocent and letting the people know who are the 
guilty. • * 

School Committee. — John Snow, Jr. 
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GILL. 



(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * • The practice, fonnerly indulg^ed 
to some extent, of eng^ag^ing teachers and putting them into employ, previoasly to 
their being officially examined, the committee are happy to say, is very desirably 
going into disuse, under the salutary requirements of our present laws. And, 
latterly, very few neglects of the kind have occurred. • • 

The postponement of an examination to some after opportunity, seems virtually 
reducing what was designed as a conservative and salutary measure, to a mere 
unmeaning form and ceremony. It is, also, virtually foreclosing the judgment of 
the committee in the case, and imposing a sort of obligation upon them, to rectify 
what has already been done without them. * * 



School Committee. — /. ff. Cannings Jona. S, Purple^ Leonard Barton. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. • * It is undeniable, that many 
more facilities are enjoyed in schools of the present day, than in former times. 
And the system of instruction pursued approaches nearer to the professional than 
it once did. Children are taught in better order, and trained by better means, 
than they once were. • • 

School Committee. — Josiah W. Canningy Jona. S. Purple^ Leonard Barton. 



GREENFIELD. ' 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. • * It is, in all cases, desirable, 
and most for the interests of the schools, whenever a teacher is found, upon suffi- 
cient trial, to be destitute of the requisite qualifications, that a representation of 
the matter should be made as speedily as possible. No delicacy of feeling, or 
partiality of friendship, or fear of giving offence, should be suffered, for a momenti 
to come in competition with the prosperity of the school. • • 

In the examination of teachers, the committee have given special attention to 
the primary branches of education, viz: reading and orthography, together with 
the principles involved in the construction and use of the English language. And 
here they have generally discovered the greatest deficiencies. Many who are 
well acquainted with geography, arithmetic, and the studies that are pursued in 
our higher seminaries, are indifferent or bad readers, and frequently unable to 
spell correctly the simplest words. And yet, there are no qualifications of a lite- 
rary character more important in a teacher, than those of good reading and spell- 
ing. It is very much to be regretted, that any persons should offer themselves 
for examination, who are conscious of their imperfection in these respects. And, 
however painful it may be to a committee to refuse a certificate of approbation, 
still it is a duty which they are bound to perform, not onlv for the satisfaction of 
their own consciences, but, also, for the benefit both of the schools and the can- 
didates themselves. * * 

In conclusion, the committee have only to say, that the teachers who have been 
employed in the several 'districts, during the year, have completed their terms 
without complaint and dissatisfaction on the part of the districts ; that the attend- 
ance of scholars has been better than usual; that gradual improvement has been 
manifested in habits of study, in the observance of order and decorum, and in the 
pursuit of knowledge ; and that the schoolhouses, with but one or two exceptions, 
are commodious in their construction and convenient in their location. * * 

School Committee. — T. Strong. 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee.— r. 

Strong. 

27 
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HAWLEY. 

(1844-5.) SxLXCTioN FmoM RsvoRT. * * Your Gommittee have noticed, in 
■oine schoolB, a large number of excellent spellers. In district No. 3, at the 
close of the winter school, the teacher instituted a thorough examination of his 
first class, — which was quite numerous, — among the most difficult words in the 
spelling book. During this examination, omt word only was misspelled. The 
teacher for the winter school, in district No. 7, kept an exact sccount of the words 
misspelled in his firsi dass. The spelling lessons were regularly attended twice 
each day ; and yet a number of the young ladies misspelled but two or three 
words each ; and one lad, Sylvester Rice, not one. In some other schools, there 
has been a sad neglect of both reading and spelling. Indeed, we have found but 
few tolerable readers. In our view, no study, in a primary school, is more impor- 
tant than reading; yet it receives, comparatively, little attention. Among the 
larger scholars, it appears that more attention is given to geopraphy, or arithmetic, 
or grammar, than to both reading and spelling. This, we think, ought not so to 
be, for, if particular attention is not given to these studies, in primary schools, it 
will not probably be given afterwards. Hence it is we find so few good read- 
ers. • • 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * It is impossible to have good 
schools, if every one that comes along, however highly recommended by his par- 
ticular friends, is to be employed ; or if those are to be engaged who will keep 
for the lowest wages, or can be obtained with the least trouble. Yon must look 
out for a ** uNirAi man," just as you do in other things. When you wish to have a 
coat cot, you go to a workman, one who has taste and skill in his art So when 
you wish to purchase a wagon or a harness, you go to a workman ; and you are 
not willing to have even a horse shod, by an unskilful artist in that business. If 
you wirth to build, you procure the most skilful mechanic you can obtain ; one who 
understands the proportions in architecture, — who has wisdom to plan and skill to 
execute. And shall we not, — in the most important of all business, — the training 
of our children to enjoy the honors and blessings of both worlds, — employ the 
most skilful workmen, — the very best that can be obtained ? * • 

It is not a very pleasant task for an examining committee, to drill candidates 
for our primary schools for hours, and then be in the dark whether to appiobate 
or reject them; and it is still more unpleasant to dismiss them, afler they have 
commenced their schools. These evils might nearly or quite be avoided, if pru- 
dential committees would use even the common caution that we use in our private 
temporal concerns. * * 

School Committee. — Moses Miller, John Eastman, H. K, Warrintr, 



HEATH. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * The South Centre school was 
but poorly managed. If he, (the teacher,) has a remarkable genius for any thing, 
it must be for something besides school keeping. If he had deducted one hundred 
per cent, from his wages often dollars per month, the school, (in the opinion of the 
committee,) would have been better off, or if the scholars had all stayed at home, 
as most of them did, a great part of the time. • • But little better can be said 
of the West school. Perhaps some will say the committee are the ones in fault. 
We acknowledge it to a certain degree, and would warn all future committees to 
be more on their watch, and not be afraid of doing their duty, from fear of offend- 
ing those who may think differently from them. We would recommend to the 
several district committees, the greatest caution in selecting our teachers. This 
town has suffered enough by incompetent teachers. It is hardly possible to describe 
the difference in the improvement of our schools, as they have or have not had com- 
petent, faithful, and devoted teachers. Better much would it be to lock the doors 
of your schoolhousesythan to have your children assemble together day afler day, 
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week after week, and month after month, without diacipline, withoot govemmenl, 
and only forming^ habits of idleness, nnder the direction of an unqualified, nafaith- 
fol teacher. * * 

School Coiimittee. — Augustus SmUhy OniU S. Browtu 

(1845-6.) Selectioh FROM REPoaT. * * In presenting our Annual Report, 
your committee would remark that the cause of education dfies not, in our opinion, 
receive that attention which its importance demands. While rail-roads, the tariff, 
Texas and Oregon, interest our citizens of all classes, throu?hout the length and 
breadth of our land, the subject of preparing the rising generation to take the 
charge of all these great interests, and of qualifying a nation for the important 
duties of self-government, appears to be in a great measure overlooked. Shall 
we neglect the education of youth, shall we commit their instruction to teachers 
who are not properly qualified to instruct, — teachers destitute of correct moiU 
principles ? That which we sow we shall reap. * * 

School Committee. — Hart LsaviUj Augustus Smith, Aartm SmUk, 



2IE 



LEVERETT. 

(1844-5.) No Selectioh from Report.— ^^chool Comxittbe.-— jDovuC 
ESastman, ZtbinaFieUL 

(1845-6.) Selections FROM Report. * * We find much to do in our fchoola 
by way of counselling and encouraging teachers to fidelity in instructing and gov- 
erning their pupils. Few scholars regard the acquisition of knowledge as a suffi- 
cient reward for that close application to study, which is necessary to make any 
good proficiency; hence there is a lack of interest, often, which the teacher 
is either unable or too indifierent to awaken. Some of our schools, however, the 
past year, have manifested uncommon interest in their studies, and are happy 
exceptions to tliis remark. * * 

Much interest has been manifested in some districts by the parents, and the 
effects of their frequent visitations of the schools were very manifest * * 

While your committee have many obstacles to encounter and sometimes painftil 
duties to perform, we are encouraged by the general good feeling and countenance 
we have received, in our efforts for the benefit of the schools. We hope and trust 
that the good sense of this community will urge them on to make larjrer appro- 
priations, and do more to elevate the standard of our Common Schools. The school 
reports disclose the fact, that the amount of monev raised in this town, on a scholar, 
is less, with three or four exceptions, than that of any other town in the State. * * 

School Committee. — David Eastmarif Zehina Field. 



LEYDEN. 

(1844-5.) Selections feom Repoet. * * A school without government, is 
like a community without a ruler, — a state, without a governor, — a nation, with- 
out law. Of course, anarchy prevails. We may theorize as much as we please, 
about the art of government, — we cannot theorize into the great proportion of 
teacher<9, an ability to govern without the employment of physical force. Thcrd 
is, indeed, no clearer axiom, than that he who governs without the rod, governs 
best ; but he who cannot govern without it, it is as clear, must employ it. * * 

In the first place, good instructers are not so plenty, as to allow us to set the 
standard of qualifications very high. In the second place, the prudential commit- 
tee are not unfrequently influenced by some private consideration in the selection 
of teachers. * * They should be persons not onlv well instructed in the several 
branches of a Common School education* but devoted to a wide and generous 
self-culture. There is scarcely any class of our public servants, whose peculiar 
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daties demand of them a higher standard of mental and moral attainments. To 
their care and influence, the minds and hearts of our children are submitted, in the 
most important season of their lives. The greatest benefits, or the most incalcula- 
ble and irreparable mishief, may result from their wisdom and fidelity, on the one 
hand, or from their incompetency and neglect on the other. The most accurate 
knowledge and the greatest precision of mechanical routine, will not answer the 
end for which they are employed. They must be persons of philosophical insight, 
quick perception, and wakeful observation, combined with an enthusiastic love 
for their profession, and those qualities of character, heart and manners, which 
will command at once the respect and loye of their pupils, and present to them a 
safe and valuable model for imitation. What we most want in our teachers, is 
life, intellectual and moral ; for it is life which they are to create, or quicken, rath- 
er, in their pupils. A living teacher only can make a living scholar ; enkindle, 
that is to say, in his soul, that enthusiasm and desire for improvement, which, be- 
ing enkindled, his task is half completed ; but which, not being enkindled, his 
task is not even begun. Study is delightful to him whose heart bums with the 
love of knowledge and improvement. To one who feels no such glow, it is an 
irksome [and a profitless task. If it be possible, then, and it is possible, if we 
are williug to take the pains and pay the price, let us have teachers who, possess- 
ing this enthusiasm themselves, this desire of a generous culture for their own 
minds and hearts, can breathe it into the minds of their pupils, can communicate 
it to them by the blessed contagion of wisdom and virtue. * * 

Your committee are of the opinion, that the science of Human Physiology 
should claim a conspicuous place in our Common Schools. A person can rarely 
be found, who is entirely free from bodily ailments. In the preservation of life 
and health, how much depends upon appropriate raiment, suitable quantities of 
wholesome food, proper exercise, an avoidance of damp apartments, a vitiated 
atmosphere, and a proper attention to the body in the changes of season and 
weather! * • 

School Committee. — W, A. JfUkins, Ezra Foster, Jr. 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School CoMinTTEE. — F. If. 

Carlton, O. E. Darling. 



MONROE. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. • • We are fully satisfied, that, in 
no previous year, has the advancement of science and good morals in our Com- 
mon Schools, been equal to the past, and we are happy to say, that no spirit of in- 
subordination has appeared to exist in any of our schools. * * 

District No. 1, has done nobly for the last year. It was formerly behind the 
other schools, but it is now on equal footing with the other schools in town. And 
here we would say, that, in our opinion, it is principally owing to the district's tak- 
ing an active part and cooperating with the teachers, by encouraging their schol- 
ars to attend to their studies, and by visiting the school and ascertaining for them- 
selves how it was progressing. * * 

District No. 4. Too much praise cannot be given to this district, for the labor 
and pains they have taken in erecting a new, commodious and convenient house, 
where their scholars may receive instruction, without freezing one side, and roast- 
ing the other, at the same lime. • • 

On the whole, your committee are satisfied that our Common Schools, although 
still susceptible of much improvement, are very much improved, and are very dif- 
ferent from what they were a few years ago. There is more ambition on the part 
of the scholars, and more faithfulness and exertion on the part of teachers, rro- 
fanity or obscene language is not to be beard, and is not suffered to be used by 
any of our scholars ; consequently, a great moral improvement has taken place 
within a few years. They have assumed an entirely new aspect. * * 

School Committee. — OlnofBaUou, Martin Bryant, 
(1845-6.) No Report. 
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MONTAGUE. 

(1844*5.) No Selection frqii Rspoet. — School Committbb.— & Z>. 
BardufdL 

(1845-6.^ . SsLECTioiis FROM Repokt. * * It is a veiy difScuh thingi to 
make brigot and stndioos scholars, in a room fiUed with unhealthful gases. Im- 
pure air tends to render any person languid and heavy, besides doing great injury 
to the bodily health. And we repeat it, that we have no doubt but that the health 
of many teachers and scholars, has been injured for life by the impure air they 
have breathed, day after day, in small, low-studded, stove- warmed, unventilated, 
crowded schoolhouses. * * 

Men are often presented for examination, who, we are convinced, will not make 
their pupils either gentlemen or scholars. Sufficient care is nut generally taken 
by the prudential committee, to inquire into the character, and qualifications, and 
conduct, and previous success of the persons they hire to teach. Or, if they in- 
quire, they do not always inquire of persons competent to judge. The conse- 
quence is, that teachers are often procured, who, if they benefit the scholars some- 
what, benefit them much less than others would, — teachers who do some good and 
some hurt, not unfrequently more of the latter than of the former. 

Now, what parent is there who wishes to have his son taught grammar and 
arithmetic fiom the books, and, at the same time, awkward manners, an outlandish 
pronunciation and improper modes of expression ? When we are spending so 
much money on our schools, why should we not spend it to the greatest advantage 
possible ? • » 

Whether, then, we intend to make our boys farmers, mechanics, or whatever 
else, let us give them teachers, whose influence shall go to make them worthy, 
well-behaved, and respectable men. * * 

We need to set our standard of education higher, and give our youth more 
learning than they have been accustomed to receive, before we send them out to 
act for themselves. A visible advancement in this particular has been efiected 
within three years last past. More, still, should be made. Teachers of the best 
qualifications should be procured for at least three months each year, to instruct 
the more advanced scholars ; — to give them more enlarged views, — to inspire their 
minds with a desire for greater knowledge, — and to show them, by their own ex- 
ample, what it is to be both scholars and men. * * 

One or two items of information, and your committee will relieve you. In the 
year 1843-4, there were 205 towns, out of 308 in the State, which raised more 
money for schools, on the scholar, by taxes and funds, than we did. That year, we 
were 41 below the middle of the list. The next year, 1844-5, we were 80 below 
the middle of the list. In 1843-4, we stood 3 above the middle of the list of tlie 
towns in our county. In 1844-5, we stood 2 below the middle of that list. It 
is to be hoped, Uiat hereafter we shall always be at least in the first half, on both 
lists. * * 

School Committee. — /. H. Merrill, Geo. Wright. 



NEW SALEM. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * Your committee do not object to 
the higher branches, because they are higher; but, on the contrary, they would 
rejoice to see them all taught in our Common Schools, and hope the time will 
come, when they can be taught to advantage, without injury to those which are 
more essential in every day transactions. The tendency of the present age, espec- 
ially in our Common Schools, is to superficiality ; to obtain a mere smattering of 
many branches of science, without mastering any one, — the consequence of 
which will be felt in maturer life by the individuals themselves, and by society at 
large. • * 

School Committee. — Mphtus Harding, Eradua Cvxtisa, John Sh^pardson. 
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(1845-6.) SxLscTiON rROM Report. * * As we have cloeed the details of 
the several Public Schools in town, it may be proper here to remark, that, as a 
whole, the schools have done as well as in any previous year. Some have been 
highly profitable ; others, less so ; and a few, still less so ; but none so profitable 
as they rai^ht and ought to have been. In comparison with former years, it may 
be truly said, the first have been last, and the last first ; and without any sec- 
tional prejudices, of north and south, hill and hollow, it is invariably true, that the 
most profitable schools have followed the best teachers. * * 

School Committee. — ^Ipheua Harding, Chxu. B, MoseUy, 



NORTHFIELD. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. • • On a review of the whole, yoar 
committee are happy to say that, in their opinion, there has been a decided im- 
provement in our schools, and if, in some instances, they have not spoken as high- 
IV as some might think they ought to have spoken, it is because your committee 
feel, more and more, the importance of a higher standard in our Common Schools. 
In these days of so many advantages, and so much light upon the subject of edu- 
cation, your committee think that more is to be expected and demanded of those 
who assume the responsible office of teachers. The dull, monotonous, mechan- 
ical method of teaching is to be done away, — there is a demand for thoroughness 
as well as higher attainment, — ^for an tmderdanding answer as well as for a oomd 
one. 

One great deficiency which has manifested itself and deserves our particular 
attention, is the want of a systematic and complete course of studies. The com- 
mittee have been anxious, for several years past, to introduce more system into 
the schools, that the scholars may advance more thoroughly and extensively. In 
many of the districts, the teachers have been changed with each successive sea- 
son. Consequently, at the commencement of the term, each new teacher has to 
rely chiefly upon the scholars* word, as to the extent and thoroughness of the 
studies which have been pursued, and as to the studies which are to be continued. 
Oftentimes children present themselves with books for which they are not quali- 
ified, and request to pursue studies for which they are not prepared, without say- 
ing a word about the studies pursued, or the book used, during the preceding sea- 
son. The teachers not wishing to require different books from those already pos- 
sessed and presented, have allowed scholars to go on in new studies, and in ad- 
vanced books, for which they were not really prepared. Your committee have 
frequently found large scholars devoting their whole time to arithmetic, when they 
knew but little of geography or grammar ; again, others advanced in grammar, 
who knew little or nothing of geography or arithmetic ; and others, again, very in- 
different readers while they were considerably advanced in arithmetic. Now it is 
the design of our Common School system, and it should be our constant aim to 
have every child well grounded in all these elementary branches ; not in one, or 
in two, but in all ; they are all essential to the individual's progress, and usefulness, 
and to the well being of our community. With the means and fiicilities now so 
liberally afforded, there is no reason why every child, who has passed through the 
period from 4 to 16 years of age, should not be thoroughly acquainted witli all the 
elementary branches of reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography and 
grammar. To bring about such a result, the superintending committee, two yean 
ago, introduced Record Books into all the districts, in which each teacher is re- 
quired to record, with other matters, the exercises of the several classes, and how 
far each class had advanced, at the time of the closing examination. By referring 
to this book, each teacher sees the standing or position of every scholar. No one 
can put himself or herself forward without the knowledge of the teacher. The 
record will show how much ground each scholar has gone over, and in what 
branches each may be deficient But tiie system and thoroughness we seek to in- 
troduce, cannot be effected without the cooperation of the parents and guard- 
ians. • * 

School Committee. — O. C Everett, Geo. A. Stiams. 
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(1845-6.) Seuctions feom Report. * * We would saggest for your con- 
sideration the expediency of apportioning a certain part, or the whole, of what is 
raised, upon the average attendance of the previous year, or upon some other mode 
than is now adopted, to secure a more general attendance. We would ursre upon 
every parent and guardian, by force of example and by constant appeak to the 
thoughtless and indifferent, to make more prominent the virtues of regularity and 
punctuality, on which depend the success of the school, and the character of the 
scholar. 

* * The winter school, North department, regained and increased the high 
character it acquired last winter under this gentleman, and showed the great ben- 

j efit which our State Normal Schools will eventually confer upon our system of 
V_ Common Schools. * • 

* * The regular and punctual atteudance of the scholars [in No. 9,] is praise- 
worthy. The whole number was twelve, and for six weeks every scholar was 
present every day. * * 

ScHooii Committee. — Oliver C, EvereUy Geo. A, Steams. 



ORANGE. 

(1844-^) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Hiram 

Woodward, Benjamin Merriamy John G. Barton. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * In closing our report, we would 
say, that no one can over-estimate the importance of Common Schools. To them 
are committed the training of those minds that are to be our statesmen and rulers, 
and who are to give character and stability to our government and its various in- 
stitutions. And if parents cannot bequeath legacies of wealth to their children, 
they can give them what is far better, a good education, and principles of sound 
morality. With these, they can do more for themselves, and for the good of the 
world, than though they possessed the wealth of the Indies and were destitute of 
these important qualifications. 

School Committee.: — Levi BaUoUy Charles Boyter, Benjamin Merriom. 



ROWE. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — John 

Thomas. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * The superintendence of the sum- 
mer schools has been attended with more difficulty than usual, the past year. In 
Nos. 2, 4 and 7, the teachers did not appear before the committee for examination 
and license, till the time had arrived for the commencement of the schools. The 
teachers for Nos. 2 and 4 would probably have been promptly rejected, had they 
come seasonably before the committee. But as it was, and an intimation being 
thrown out that strong prejudices in No. 4, threatened to do much mischief in that 
district, if that candidate was not approved, both candidates were allowed by a 
majority of the committee, first to teach on probation, and then to continue their 
schools. In No. 2, the teacher was dismissed afler 8 weeks, and another era- 
ployed, who gave good satisfaction. In No. 4, tlie teacher continued the school 
through the usual term, not, however, with the success of her predecessors, or 
such as the district should expect. * * 

School Committee. — Benjamin F. Clarke^ John Thomas. 
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SHELBORNE. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * Suppose that, in five districts, 
there had been no school for one half of the year ; or suppose that one third of 
all the members of all the schools in town had been prohibited from attending 
school more than half of the year. Would there have been no complaint ? And 
yet would the injury suffered have been greater than it now is ? In the nation of 
the Sandwich Islands, the laws positively require all children, between four and 
fourteen years of age, to attend school five days in a week. In Prussia, the law 
requires the constant attendance of children of a certain age upon some school ; 
and for the violation of this law, the parent of the absent child is liable to be 
summoned before the court and imprisoned, and his child taken from him and sent 
to school. Should such a law take effect among us, we fear that not enough men 
would escape prison to till the soil. Concerning this matter, great moral respon- 
sibility devolves upon parents. * * 

Teachers, — ^Every semi-annual examination of the schools affords abundant evi- 
dence of the vast difference in teachers. We accord with the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education that female teachers most usually succeed 
the best, both in summer and winter schools. Teachers often fail in not being so 
thorough in their instructions as to make their pupils understand what they recite. 
In a certain school, after a class had recited a lesson in geography, respecting 
oceans, rivers, &c., with great verbal accuracy, a visiter present inquired of the 
class, What is a river ? They were nonplussed. There did not happen to be any 
river in their town, and their teacher had not taught them the meaning of river • 
At length a pert little girl cried out, *^ I know what rivers is,~-crooked lines on 
Sally's map." • • 

The behavior of the scholars, — We find occasion for congratulation in the gen- 
eral order, obedient spirit, and decorous deportment among the scholars of the 
several schools. To secure advantage from the district school, mild but thorough 
government is indispensable. In the maintenance of this government, parents 
are able greatly to strengthen the hands of the teacher. Great wisdom is needed 
by the teacher in the discipline of his school. The natural restlessness and play- 
fulness of the younger scholars should be allowed reasonable scope, rather than 
be punished. They need frequent opportunities for exercise and recreation. * * 

School Committee. — JTieophilus Packard, Jr,, Joseph Anderson, 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed! Report. • * The last year our 
Legislature enacted a stringent but needful law respecting the School Registers ; 
by_ which law every teacher, who fails to fill up and complete his School Register 
and deposit it with the general committee, or with such person as they may de- 
signate to receive it, shall not be entitled to receive pay for his services. Proba- 
bly only those, who have been obliged to collect the School Registers of all the 
teachers in any town, can fully appreciate the necessity of adopting so strong a 
measure. This money motive will doubtless quicken the memories of some 
teachers, and render them more punctual in this branch of their duty. Due 
respect for this law will require that no compensation be paid to teachers hereaf- 
ter, until they shall first have completed their registers, and passed them over to 
the general committee. 

In this connection, we would take the liberty to express our opinion that the 
practice in this town, of having the town collector, or town treasurer, pay over 
the school money to the prudential committees before said money is actually due 
to teachers or others for services rendered or expenses incurred, is directly con- 
trary to the spirit and intent of the law, is productive of evil consequences, and 
may hereafter, if it be continued, lead to more serious difl5culties. That it is tlie 
design of the law, to have the treasurer pay over the school money to the pruden- 
tial committees, ordy when it is positively due for services actually performed and 
expenses already incurred, we think is conclusively shown by that enactment, 
which requires every teacher to deposit a certificate of his approbation, by the 
general committee, with the treasurer, before he is entitled to payment for his 
services. But why should he be required to deposit the certificate with the treas- 
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urer, if the pradential committee receives the whole of the school money fi>r his 
district at all events, even before it is dae to the teacher or others, and pays it out 
as he pleases ? There can be no possible reason for it, on this supposition. But 
there is a reason for it, if the treasurer is not to pay out any school mbney until it 
i3 due for services performed or expenses incurred ; and that reason is, that the 
certificate may be a safeguard against his paying out school money for a teacher, 
who has not been approbated. 

The practice uuder consideration has often resulted in having more or less 
school money left in the hands of prudential committees, after their term of office has 
expired, to be paid over by them to somebody else, u>hen they find it convenient 
Most obviously it would be more regular and more convenient for dlstricta to have 
all their school money kept in the town treasury, until it becomes due for ser- 
vices. • * 

We would next consider the inquiry, whether it would be politic and expedient 
for the town of Shelbume to take the bold stand of trampling under foot that 
law, which requires the appointment of a general school committee ; or even that 
portion of the law which provides that said committee shall visit the schools ? 
Our apology for bringing forward so singular a question, and giving it a grave 
consideration, is found in the fiflh article of the warrant for this town meeting, — 
which article is, ** To see if the to#n will dispense with the school committee, 
so far as visiting schools is concerned, the year ensuing." This article is to come 
before you, at tlie present meeting, for your decision. What would have been 
thought of an article, in the warrant for this town meeting, of the following im- 
port, viz., to see if the town will dispense with highway surveyors, so far as re- 
pairing the roads is concerned, — and dispense with assessors, so far as making 
taxes is concerned, and also dispense with a treasurer, so far as paying out any 
money from the town treasury is concerned ? Men, brethren, and fathers, what 
would you have said of such an article ? Your votes would have rebuked its folly. 
We invite you then candidly to consider, whether it is important to have a gen- 
eral school committee, and to have them visit the schools. The town, by its pru- 
dential committees, establishes the schools, by its money supports them, and, by 
the attendance of its own children upon them, hopes to secure important benefits 
from them. Shall they superintend their own schools, or leave them to take care 
of themselves ? Carefully superintend cotton mills, shops and farms, and take no 
oversight of teachers and pupils ! Vigilantly watch the manufacture of articles 
from dead matter, watch the growth of vegetation and the improvement of ani- 
mals, and maintain no supervision of the training of young immortal minds, — the 
minds of your own children ! Do our primary schools need no superintendence ? 
Do our teachers, young and inexperienced as they oflen are, and exposed to 
scenes of difiiculty as they always will be, more or less, need no directions, no 
counsel, and no general oversight of their instruction, and their management of the 
schools ? Do our scholars need no systematic and regular visitation of the 
schools, that their deficiencies and faulty habits may be pointed out, and their 
tender and susceptible minds encouraged and cheered onward in the path of im- 
provement ? But who may be depended upon certainly and regularly to do this, 
unless persons are appointed to perform the service ? At the examinations of 
schools by the general committee, in times past, it has often been the case that 
the prudential committees have not been present ; and sometimes few or none 
from the district have been present And at such examinations rarely has it been 
the case that any of the district, who might be present, have spoken a word to the 
schools, although invited by the committee to do so, either to correct faults or to 
approve and encourage teachers and scholars. * * 

The wisdom of our Legislature led them to make provision for such a commit- 
tee, and to prescribe, among their duties, the important duty of visiting the schools. 
The towns of this Commonwealth have almost invariably complied with this re- 
quirement, and it is believed that the sentiment is almost universal, among the 
people of Massachusetts, that snch a school committee is an important instrumen- 
tality for promoting the prosperity of our Common Schools. * • 

It may be said by some, and such appears to be the meaning of the article in 
the warrant, that a general school committee may be appointed to make the re- 
turns ond reports according to law, so as to secure the school money from the 
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State, and not visit the schools. Let such consider one thing further, vhich the 
law requires respecting the reports. In the Statutes for 1838, ciiap. 105, secL 
1, is tlie following enactment, viz; "The school committee shall annually make 
a detailed report of the condition of the several Public Schools in their respective 
towns, designating particular improvements and defects in the methods or n eans 
of education, and stating such facts and suggestions in relation thereto, as, in 
their opinion, will best promote the interest8 and increase the usefulness of said 
schools, which report shall be read in open town meeting, in February, March or 
April, in each year, or be printed and distributed for the use of the inhabitants, 
and shall be deposited in the office of the clerk of the town ; and an attested copy 
thereof shall be transmitted by said school committee to the office of the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, with the official returns now required by law." By this 
statute, it will be seen that the committee must make a detailed report of the con- 
dition of the several schools, must designate particular improvements and defects 
in the methods or means of education, and state such facts and suggestions as 
they think will best promote the interests of the schools. How can all this be 
reasonably required of any committee, unless they visit the schools ? Report, in 
detail, the condition of the several schools, before the town, and send that report 
to the Secretary of the Commonwealth, without visiting the schools at all, to learn 
whether what is reported be true or false ! Alva, a duke and general in Spain, 
having imprisoned certain individuals, was earnestly importuned by them for food 
to keep them from starvation. Alva replied, "1 grant you life, but nothing to 
eat" The proposed plan now under consideration virtually says, the school com- 
mittee may make a report, but must not go to the schools to obtain the materials 
for it Such a course would be no great improvement upon Pharaoh's treatment 
of his bondmen. " Go, therefore, now and work ; for there shall no straw be 
given you, yet shall ye deliver the tale of bricks." The school committee must 
deliver ihtir tale respecting the schools, both to the town and to the Secretary of 
the State, without any ingredients, derived from a personal inspection of the 
schools, with which to construct that tale. The Egyptian monarch allowed his 
servants to go and get their straw where they could find it. But the Shelburne 
school committee, according to this newinethod, are not to be allowed to go and 
glean straw for themselves, even from the schoolhouses. 

In our opinion, no school committee, whom the town would appoint, would un- 
dertakt to make a report of the state of the schools, without being authorized to 
visit them, or would even accept the office, without having this privilege. But, in 
reality, the town cannot either prescribe or limit the duties of the committee on 
this subject The law points out and enjoins their duties. The town can appoint 
or refuse to appoint such a committee, but cannot legally control their visiting the 
schools when appointed, or prevent their receiving compensation for such service. 
If the town appoint a general school committee, whatever ether vote they may 
pass, they cannot, according to the school law, prevent their visiting the schools, 
or prevent their receiving wages for the same. * * 

School Committee. — ThtophUus Packard^ Jr,, Edgar H, Grayj Joseph An- 
derson. 



SHUTESBURY. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * Another topic demands a passing 
notice, viz., that of government Corporal punishment, in a great measure, is done 
away with, and an appeal to the nobler powers and passions, to a considerable ex- 
tent, has been substituted for the rod and the ferule. In no instance, has the com- 
mittee been called upon to put down rebellion, and scarcely can an instance be 
cited, where corporal punishment has been resorted to during the past year. This 
is what we have recommended, unless in case of absolute necessity. * * 

School Committee. — David Hamilton^ Jr, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * We would recommend to the 
town to raise, at the least, $500, for the support of schools, for the present year. 
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We may fail to appropriate enoug^h for other town expenses, and can borrow the 
balance, but our children can never borrow their education. We must pay for it, 
and we hope that no one is unwilling to bear his part We may hoard up money 
for our children, and they perhaps will squander it to gratify their appetites and 
passions ; but if we give them a good physical, intellectual and moral education, 
we have placed their fortune beyond the reach of chance. • • 

No. 6. The winter school made but little improvement; the teacher was young 
and bashful, and some of the parents denied him the right of punishing their chil- 
dren, and he was unable to govern by other means, and the school was of but 
little or no benefit * • 

School Committee. — Hemy Petrccy E. D. FisJu 



SUNDERLAND. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. ^^ * Your committee are more than 
ever impressed with the importance of stillness and good order in the schools, 
as indispensable to their highest success. Our schools have been profit 
table, or otherwise, in the same proportion as they have had these characteristics. 
A disorderly school is always a profitless one. A kind but efficient control can 
never be over-estimated. It is the foundation of every thing desirable in a school. 
It should be encouraged, and required. There are few, we believe, very few, in 
our schools, who will not readily yield to it * * 

School Committee. — Austin Cary^ Horace Lyman. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * Your committee beg leave to 
report, what they have insisted upon in the various schools, viz., the absolute ne- 
cessity of order, without which, no school can prosper. We do not mean to be 
understood by this, to recommend the use of the rod and the ferule. We fully 
believe, the time has come when, to any great extent, the use of these is not re- 
quired ; a better principle taking their place, the happy influence of which we have 
been so much pleased to see in some of the best schools in town the past season, 
viz., a moral influence, — giving the child to understand, that in order to secure 
his own happiness, and the happiness of society, it is necessary there should be 
law ; and if there are laws, it is right they should be obeyed, in order to secure 
his own happiness, or the happiness of others. Thus at once we cultivate in the 
mind of the child one of the noblest principles, and, at the same time, secure 
his confidence and love. * * 

School Committee. — Josiah Droum, AtLstin Carey. 



WARWICK. 

(1844-5.) Selections FROM Report. • * Three schools, the past winter, 
have been taught by females ; and these schools will not suffer in comparison 
with any other in town. This is a strong argument for employing female teach- 
ers in the sinall schools in the winter term. It will be seen, at once, that there is 
economy in this, besides, it is a fact, that female talent is happily adapted to 
instruct small children, and not incompetent, with suitable cultivation, to teach 
those also of larger growth. * • 

Some teachers seem to have an aversion to the " black-board," probably be- 
cause it requires some additional labor. The committee could readily observe, 
that, in those schools where the black-board was faithfully used, there was a greater 
promptness and clearness in the recitations generally, and that the mind was bet- 
ter qualified to grasp other subjects. This mode of instruction is all -important, 
and it should be the first question put to the teacher, whom the prudential commit- 
tee is about to engage, whether he understands the use of the ** black-board ".? * • 

The establishment of district school libraries is admirably calculated to carry 
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out, tp a greater extent, t)ie principles of Common School education. The State 
liberally furnishes $l5 to every district that raises $15 for this object This $30 
"will buy a library of choice books, prepared by the Board of Education. These 
books treat of subjects well adapted to improve the minds and hearts of the young. 
Books of this character are much needed at the present time, to take the place of 
the light and ephemeral trash with which the community is deluged. District 
PJo. 11, by making a laudable effort, have procured this library. District No. 7 
ajre taking pleasures to procure one, and it is to be hoped that the other districts 
will do ifljewise. • • 

School Committee. — Preserved Smilh, Roger C. Hatckj Abijah Eddy, 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * All the summer, and four of the 
winter schools were taught by females ; and we deem it proper to say, that in the 
opinion of your committee, the winter schools, taught by females, will not suffer 
in comparison with those taught by males, in respect to order, or proficiency in the 
various branches to which they attended. * * 

School Committee. — Roger C Hoick. 



WENDELL. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * Never, within the official knowl- 
edge of your committee, have the character and standing of our schools been so 
g<^ as during the past year. For the most part, our teachers have merited 
our entire approbation, — and the proficiency of the scholars, in many of the 
schools, has been truly pleasing. * * 

We wish to impress you all with the importance and value of our system of 
Common School education. No business of equal moment comes before us as a 
town. What are our roads, our bridges, and all our other town affairs compared 
with this ? We consider this system the glory of our land. Colleges and acade- 
mies are needful to perfect the education of the human mind ; but Common 
Schools, free of access to all, are indispensable in a community like ours. With- 
out these, you cannot long remain a free and Christian people. The religion of 
Jesus Christ cannot live among a people ignorant of letters. It will be broken 
4q wn, and our free institutions will fall with it * * 

Christians, philanthropists, patriots, cherish these nurseries of the mind and 
J^eart of the next generation. Place them so high, that the children of the rich 
will be sent here, to meet and mingle with the children of the poor. Here let all 
classes early take lessons in republican equality ; let the children of the wealthy 
here learn in early life, that they axe trained for scenes in which the most indus- 
trious, the roost moral, are to be placed at the head of the class in afler-life. Here 
let the poor boy learn, that when he out-strips the rich man's son in learning, 
moral excellence, humanity and love of liberty, society, and mankind at large, 
will award to him the prize of public honor and approbation. 

School Committee. — Benj. F. Cannon^ Geo, Jl, Green, 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Comicittee. — Scanuel 

Hinsdale, 



WHATELY. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * A school can never flourish when 
it is felt that the teacher and the parents are opposite parties, and pursuing oppo- 
site interests. Where parents are inclined to feel thus, the best teachers will fail. 
And it is a very extreme case in which a parent may wisely take the part of his 
child, in respect to a case of disagreement between the child and his teacher. Sup- 
pose, in a given instance, a puniuiment is unjust, a wise parent is to look upon it 
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88 an evil to be expected in such a world as this, and not to make it the occasion 
of efforts to break down the authority of the teacher. In most cases, a confer- 
ence with the teacher would relieve the subject of all its unpleasant aspects ; but 
when it would not, as a general thing, the child should be still sent to school, 
and the parent should quietly endure his calamity, or seek for relief in a more 
proper way. • • 



ScHooi. ConMiTTSE. — J, S. Juddj P. H, Snow. 

(1845-6.) Selectioits from Report. * * In addition to the essential lite- 
rary acquirements of a teacher, there is somethiug demanded in the particular of 
manners. Children readily imitate those with whom they are associated, — and 
when that association is daily, and they become familiar with one whom they are 
accustomed to view in an elevated station, they will not fail, in some respects, to 
copy his deportment and habits. * * 

We would suggest the propriety of organizing a school in the centre of the 
town, for the benefit of all the older scholars, upon the plan required by the laws 
of the CoDunonwealth for large towns. If that should be done, our district schoools 
might all be taught by females, who would, with the larger scholars taken out, be 
more effective teachers than males under our present system ; and our older schol- 
ars have all the privileges that are enjoyed in oor best taught academies. * * 

School Cowmittee.— Jli^n Hanoood^ James M. CrufUy JostpK Marsh. 
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ADAMS. 

(1844-5.) No Selection prom Report. School Committee. — H. L. 

Dawes^ JV. S. Babbitt^ H. J, Bliss. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * It is a wise provision of law 
which requires, annually, a review of the condition of Common (Schools in each 
towi> throughout the Commonwealth. There is in our town, each year, a large 
sum of money raised and expended for the purposes of education. It is meet 
'that all should know in what manner their money is expended, and what is the 
fruit of their labor. There is no one object which engages our atteniion, either 
as private citizens, or collectively, which, for the importance and abiding charac- 
ter of its results, should secure a livelier interest, and a more watchful care of 
every citizen ; yet we are justified by the facts, in saying, that to the consideration 
of 110 one subject is there less of interest brought, or in its disposition is there 
less of anxiety felt, than the subject of our Common Schools. We meet together 
annually, and oflener, and discuss with warmth, even to the minutest detail, the 
ordinary affairs of the town, but whether the money we raise for the education of 
our children be squandered or misapplied, few of us take the trouble to inquire, 
and fewer still have any definite knowledge. The location of a road, or the 
building of a bridge, has often called out our citizens, and kept them in anxious 
deliberation, but when have we assembled to devise means for the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of those who are soon to fill our places, and to assume the 
responsibilities we so poorly discharge ? 

* * Who can expect faithfulness, or energetic action, even in the laborer he 
hires to dig and plant for him, if he manifests no concern himself, at the progress 
of his work, and regards alike the shiflless and the enterprising ? Men do not 
act upon such principles in the daily avocations of life ; and does not the filling of 
the storehouse of the mind, the garnering up the rich and never wasting materials 
of knowledge, rise in importance infinitely above ^* what we may eat, or what we 
may drink, or wherewithal we may be clothed " ? 

Your committee have been pleased to find, during the past year, an earnest zeal 
and a laudable ambition, on the part of teachers, to improve in the art of teach- 
ing. They have sought to make their duties something else than a dull routine, 
and to impress upon themselves the truth, that improvement should not be con- 
fined to the scholar alone. In this undertaking, our teachers have derived grea t 
aid from the Teachers' Institute, which many of them attended last fall, at Pitts- 
field. It was with peculiar satisfaction that your committee witnessed a decided 
improvement in the schools of those teachers who attended the Institute. A new 
spirit seemed to move lh«ra. A life and cheerfulness, not seen before, animating 
both teacher and scholars, and a familiarity not inconsistent with dignity and de- 
corum, made each school a household whose members were all enlisted in a com- 
mon cause, and urged on by a common interest. * * 

We have said that a large amount of money is annually expended by this town 
for the support of Common Schools, yet, in comparison with the number of schol- 
ars and the wealth of this town, that amount is small, — much too small. Your 
committee are aware that the taxes you are required to pay are already great, and 
they have no wish to increase the burden, but better far that your bridges rot 
down, and your roads wash away, than that your children should grow up in igno- 
rance and vice. The Abstract of the School Returns shows that but two towns 
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in the whole State of Massachusetts, raise less money for the education of each 
scholar within their limits, between the ages of four and sixteen years, than the 
town of Adams. This town stands at the head of the list of towns in the Com- 
monwealth, and, in many respects, has made praiseworthy effort to take an honor- 
able rank in character and enterprise, but in the support of Common Schools, — 
that test of character and of greatness, that present reliance and future hope, — 
she sinks to the bottom of the list, — ^the towns of Richmond and South wick alone, 
in all the Commonwealth, falling below her. * * 

* * The husbandman may devise many means, in spring-time, of keeping back 
a portion of the seed from the earth, or of diverting it to other uses, but the har- 
vest is sure to revealf to him his folly. The harvest of ignorance is vice and 
crime. * • 

ScH0oi< Committee. — J7. L, Davots^ F. O. Saylta^ S, W. Bowerman, 



ALFORD. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * Among the many difficulties 
and evils with which we are encompassed, none appears to your committee to be 
greater than the want of sufficient care in the selection of teachers. It is appa- 
rently thought by some, that almost any man, who can read with a tolerable de* 
gree of correctness, and can write legibly, be his habits and manners what they 
may, is a competent instructer. But no idea can possibly be more erroneous. 
*' No person should be employed as a teacher, who has not been thoroughly ex- 
amined, and fully approbated, by the committee, — whose character and whose 
manners we should not be willing to see our children imitate." * * 

School Committee. — E, C. THckner, Roswell Picktit, 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * We will again repeat what has 
oflen been said by your committee, that there are but comparatively few good 
teachers, and in order to secure an acceptable teacher, promptness is a very im- 
portant requisite in a prudential committee. 

During the past year, Teachers' Institutes have been established in different 
parts of the Commonwealth, and, judging from what is already known of ihem, 
are likely to be productive of much usefulness. Two of our districts have been 
so fortunate as to obtain teachers who have been members, and attended a course 
of lectures at one of these Institutes. Notwithstanding our opportunity for obser- 
vation has been exceedingly limited, we feel warranted in saying, that if teachers 
generally could be prevailed upon to attend a course of lectures at one of these 
Institutes, they would find themselves amply compensated for their time and ex- 
pense. 

School Committee. — Boawdl Pickett, Ezra C. Tickner. 



BECKET. 

1844-5. Selection from Report. * • We repeat the recommendatior, 
made also by your school committee in other years, that some of our youths, who 
contemplate making teaching an employment for a few seasons, be encouraged to 
try the effect of a residence at one of the Normal Schools, where tuition is gra- 
tuitous and instruction so valuable. We are fully satisfied, that some of our 
youth would do themselves, their parents, and their native place, an honorable and 
good service, by seeking an introduction to these celebrated schools. We do 
need higher qualifications in teachers and pupils, and higher aims in parents. 
There are great subjects, important to the interests of science, to the nation, and 
to humanity, to come before this and the following generations, for their action 
and adjudication. There are topics, which have proved too mighty for our Wash- 
ington, our Jefferson, our Jackson. We believe that they will prove too mighty 
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for oor BnggBt and our Polk, and the ifeneration wm in< our etihooltdomBy ttit&t 
gcapple with them. They need to he grirded for mighty conflicts. Nothing short 
of a sound educaidon) pare morals, and a habit of relying on God's blessing, in 
connection with persevering diligence and deep thinking, can fit them tabe actors 
on life's stage, in such days a« are to come. 

School Committee. — Lavius Hydt^ Jod Ame9y Jr,y Mark C. Carter. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Although we have had some 
good teachers the past year, both summer and winter, yet, on the whole, we have 
been rather unfortunate. But would it not be well to mak* the inquiry, are not 
our teachers as good as we can expect for the remuneration they receive ? * * 

The great diversity of books, now used, we view as detrimental to our schools. 
There are no less than six different arithmetics, seven grammara, and five geog- 
raphies. * • 

School Committee. — Stephen W. Carter ^ Wm, E. Austin, A, C Stevens. 



CHESHIRE. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Lansing 

J. Cole, Wm. G. Waterman, Alanson Wood. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. • * This district was very unfor- 
tunate in getting teachers for the winter. No less than five candidates were ex- 
amined, and but two received certificates. One of these was well qualified, and 
gave good satisfaction, till ill-health forced him to leave. The other, though he 
received a certificate from the committee, was unqualified for the duties of a 
teacher. A certificate was granted, out of respect to the district, — the winter was 
rapidly passing away, and your committee thought that a poor teacher might be 
better than none. In this they were disappointed. His scholars were disonierly ; 
no system in the arrangement of scholars into classes, and the fioor of the school- 
room, when visited by the committee, was covered with dirt and the fragments of 
torn books and papers. He informed them that, had he known they were coming, 
he should have *' sleeked " up a little. 

The experience of the committee in examining teachers, proves the assertion to be 
true, that, when a candidate egregiously fails in grammar, calls an adverb a noun, 
and has the latter put in the nominative case to the former, and vice versa, and 
knows little or notliing in parsing the compound relative pronoun, his efforts to 
instruct are often worse than useless. * * 

Your committee recommend an increase of appropriation for the support of 
schools, at the present meeting, to $600. This sum is needed to meet the mental 
and moral wants of the youth of this town. Let our motto be, "store the mind 
and improve the heart, if the consequences are coarser apparel and more homely 
fare." There are towns in this Commonwealth, with a population less than this, 
which appropriate 900 or a $1000 each, for the support of schools. The town of 
New Ashford, even, with a population of 227, appropriated $150 ; and should this 
town appropriate in proportion, the amount would be between 7 or $800. Can 
it be said that we are less able to support our schools than that town is? Certainly 
not Our soil, in general, is very fertile. The quality of our butter and cheese 
is unsurpassed, and their quantity yields a rich return. * * The smiles and 
blessings of a kind Providence have constantly attended us. What more grateful 
return, therefore, can we make for all these favors, than to bless our children by a 
liberal support of the Public Schools ? 

School CoMMrTTEE. — Lansing J, Cole, W, G, Waterman, 
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CLARKSBURG. 

^ (1844-5.) No SsLxcTioir fkom Rkfort.— -School Committsk. — ffU- 
Uams Dtauy John Blood. 

^ (1845-6.) No Selection feom Report. School CoioaTTXB. — WU- 

Hams Deauj Benj, ff . Ctu/L 



DALTON. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report.— ^-School Committeb. — & JL 
Hatty Henry Forty Thomas D, Thompson. 

1845-6. Selection from Report. * * We have had no schools which 
have been entirely useless, which is not always the case. But we think we see 
manifest improvement in the schools from year to year, an improvement both in 
the uniformity of the attendance of the scholars, and in the thorough manner of 
giving instruction. But we cannot always get those teachers we entirely like. 
We have to give our approbation, in some instances, when we fori a reluctance 
in doing so, — and the reason is we cannot do better. * * 

School Committee.— TAo. ^ Hatty A. JL Parksy A. M. Srmih. 



EGREMONT. 

(1814-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Joseph 

C. Hcurty Loomis MiUardy Charles Hudson. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Observation and reflection have 
forced us to the conclusion, that the immense value of our Common Schools is 
not realized. Why is it, that our schoolrooms are entirely destitute of globes, 
mapn and other means of illustrating those common things, which every child 
should be made acquainted with and understand ? Why is it, that the convenience 
or comfort of the schohirs is not consulted in the construction of benches for otir 
school roons ? The long slab benches, reaching from one end of the schoolroom 
to the other, are objectionable for many reasons. In one of our school houses, the 
writing-desks are so high as to cause much inconvenience to the scholars, oblig* 
ing them to stand upon their feet while writing. Why are benches made so high 
as to deprive the scholar, whose legs happen to be shorter than his neighbors, of 
the privilege of resting them on the floor; and so narrow as to cause him ti> hold 
with both hands to keep from falling ? Can any position be more uncoiufortable 
than to be suspended in this manner between heaven and earth ? Why is it, that 
parents and guardians are so neglectful in visiting our schiuds ? VVhy is there r 
disposition to place scholars, who misrht be taught to advantage in our district 
scho'ils, in academies and select schools ? These are some of the considerations 
which have forced the committee to the conclusion, that the value of these nurse- 
ries of education is not appreciated. * * 

The committee have labored, in their visits to the schools, to leave the impres- 
sion upon the minds of Uie scholars, that they were the artificers of their own for- 
tunes and characters; — of the importance of a thorough understanding of the prin- 
ciples embraced in their respective studies ; of the necessity of reducing theories 
to practice; and that the mere learning and rehearsing of the words in a given 
lesson, would bo of no utility to them in afler-life. * * 

School Committee.— Jo«epA C. Barty Jos. H, RoteUjfy Htmy V, Baean. 
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FLORIDA. 



WInUt Ebtn BlandumL 
(184(41) M« Rsvomv. 



GREAT BARRINGTON. 

(1844-&) Na SeuBCTioji feom Rspo&t.-<p— School CQiaaTTxs.-^n^A» 
C. Cbne, lYancu HldUng. 

(1645-<l) SxuECTiOKS rftOM [PRiirrxo] Rxpo&t. * * As a town, perhaps, 
you have not: been very much behind the tiioea, or your neighbom ; but you have 
Qo apecial occaaion to rebuke yourselves far an undue liberality ; and, in one in- 
stance, at least, you sadly learned, that by witliholding more than was meet, it 
tended greatly to your poverty. Let this be a standing motive to noble and gen- 
erous action in the future. 

But we refer not wholly, nor mainly, to this public provision. There are, some- 
times, deficiences from other sources, which are more deeply and sorely felt A 
given district may lose all the advantages which would be derived from a good 
school, by neglecting lo build a comfortable house ; to expend a few sixpences 
about the widows or doors; to furnish a good supply of books for study, and fuel 
lor fire. In some instances, during the past winter, schools were discontinued 
one or two weeks ;- teachers were discouraged ; scholars exposed and disheart- 
ened, because there was no wood, or only a kind of wood, which we should never 
nse at home, and which might extinguish the kindling flame, but would, by no 
means, set the world on fire. * * 

In order to have our schools more prosperous, they should be frequently and 
faithfully visited. To this end, a committee of five or seven, instead of three, 
might be appointed, and of men who can, and will, attend properly to the busi- 
ness, if indeed such men can be found. * * 

A few da^s since, as we were passing through a neiffhboring town, we saw, 
on a romantic and attractive spot, a beautiful edifice, with its snowwbite mantle, 
its green blinds, its tasteful Ionic columns, and its graceful belfry. Around the 
house were gathered no small collection of horses and sleighs, while within, it 
was crowded with old men and young men, women and children. ** And what 




is doing things about riifht, thought we ; and when told that this was a com- 
mon occurrence in that district, we were not surprised to learn that tiiey had one 
of the best schools in this vicinity. We woie at once carried back to old times ; 
it reminded us of the great day when the school was to be visited by the large 
corrunittee of our town, and especially by parents and guardians. It reminded 
us how our teachers used to urge us on, two or three weeks beforehand, and make 
us learn more in that time, than we had learned ail the winter previous, that we 
might be ready for the visiting day ; and how they would take advantage of whac 
the visiters said, to stimulate our ambitious minds, so that we wouldn't forget the 
scenes of that day for a month or two afterwards. But it is different now, and 
ve are reaping the sad results. One of our teachers, in his Ute returns, wrote 
this memorable sentence : ^ This school has not been visited within the recollec-^ 
tion of our oldest inhabitants." * * 



School dmrnTTWE.^^. W, TumoTf J. C, Cone, L SmI^, «^. 
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HANCXX3K. 

(1844-^) No ChcLEcrroir pftoM RcroRT.-*-*8cHoe£ GaaiRTBB^-^l5». A 
Lt^thtmh Mnmarn L. WldUy Jag G. Ddam. 

(18I5-6.| SsLvcnoirs from Rbpoet. * * Dnrini^ the winter term, foctl 
music has been introduced into this schooL * * 

Both the winter and sommer schools, in this district, liave had in nse Pelton*s 
Outline Maps and Holbrook's Apparatus, which were procured by the liberality 
of a few indiWduals of the district The practical working, among our children, 
of these school facilities, fully demonstrates the wisdom and utility of the expeiH 
diture. • • 

An exeroise in composition once a week, part of the winter term, and once a 
fortnight the residue, has been attended to in the first school district. * * 

We have the pleasure of suiting the fact, that no acts of insubordination, on 
the part of pupils in any of the schools, have occurred, of sufficient importance to 
require the interference or action of the committee ; but, on the contrary, the de* 
portment of the pupils, with but few exceptions, has been such as we snould ex- 
pect to see among the children of a well ins'ructed and well regulated commu- 
nity. Bit, while we piy this deserved compltinent to the children, we are sorry 
to be obliged to speak in terms of censure of an older class, who, if they be not 

guilty of open an 1 outrageous acts of hostility against our schools, are willing, to 
le extent of their ability, to throw obstacles and hmdrances in the way of their 
advancement It is not to be expected, that men will be exactly of one mind upon 
the subject of the education of children, any more than upon any other subject ; 
bat it seems to us strange that any man, of common information, with the light of 
the present day shining all around him, should be found opposed to the principle 
of a diffusive education ; and yet there are, in our midst men of substance and 
of good common sense in other matters, who take the ground, that too much is 
doing, at the present day, in favor of education ; who assert that it is not even- 
handed justice, because their own opportunity, in that respect^ was ciroumseribed 
within such narrow limits, that more ample means and facilities should be pro- 
vided for the present or future generations. Such arguments, carried out, would 
be a perpetual bar to all improvement By their operation, the primeval forasti 
would still encumber these hills and vales, and our present neat and comfortable 
dwellings would not have arisen upon the foundations of the log hots and cabins 
of our forefathers. 

While we regret that any should be found entertaining such opinions, we t9* 
joiee that their number is so small, as to be' under the control of the wiser oonnsel 
and more philanthropic action of the friends of universal education. 

School Committee. — S. H, Gardner, C. EMridgt. 



HINSDALE. 

(1844-5.) SELECTroirs from Retort. * * There is one evil connected 
with onr Common Schools, respecting which we feel deeplv, and would speak 
strongly. It is the constant change of teachers. In our academies and colleges, 
the ptrmanency of the teachers is held to be a matter of course, but in our Com- 
mon Schools, a dusn,!^ of teachers is a matter of course. Ordinarily, a Common 
School is placed under the charge of two different teachers every year. If we 
reckon the school-life of a child at twelve years, then, in the course of it, he will 
have passed under the instruction of at least twenty different teaohf^rs. What, 
now, would be thought, if a delicate piece of workmanship were to be wrought, 
and it should be committed, now to a master workman, now to an apprentice, and 
then to a journeyman, each having a plan of his own, and each ignorant of the 
others' plan ? Yet to such an operation is the young mind, so delicate, so suscep- 
tible, so needful of a steady guiding hand, subjected in our schools through the 
change of teachers^ The gtwd won, begun by an excellent teacher last year, is 
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committed to a poor one to be carried forward this year ; the method of the last 
teacher ia croeaed by the method of her aucceeeor ; the habits formed laat year 
are broken up this, and the ground already gone over is, through the new teach* 
er^ ig^iorance of the fact, gone over again. With every new teacher, also, a 
fresh atrugele for supremacy arises on the part of the scholars ; and until the au- 
thority of uie teacher is established, and the discipline confirmed, the school must 
continue unsettled, and progress in study be retarded. Moreover, no teacher can 
acquire a proper and happy control over her pupils without understanding their in- 
dividual peculiarities ;— but this is the work of time, and may be accomplished 
only at the end of the term, when it can be of no avail, because the teacher ia 
then to leave and give place to another. On the other hand, if a teacher is per^ 
manently employed, these pointa, when once settled, are settled lorever. The 
scholars understand the teacher, and quietly resume their studies at the opening 
of each term ; and the teacher knows her pupils, their history, dispoeitionst capa- 
cities and attainments, and is prepared to carry them steadily forward, witliout 
loss of time or waste of energy. What, now, can be done to remedy the evil ? 
We would say, let all think it denrabit to have permanent teachers employed, and 
let the aim be, to secure such. Let the compensation be as liberal as possible, 
so as to command the services of teachers whom it would be desirable to have 
remain, so as not to have them bought off by higher hidder& In those districts 
where a female teacher is employed, both in summer and winter, let the same 
person, if possible, be engaged for the year, instead of for the season. And if 
she should prove worthy, let it be expected that the prudential committee, whoever 
he may be, will endeavor to secure her for the next year. It seems now to be the 
rule, for every new committee to make a new selection of teachers. Instead of 
this, let the rule be, that a teacher, who has already kept a school satisfactorily, 
shall, as a matter of course, have ihefirai oiler of it again. By pursuing a course 
like this, something, if not all that could be wished, might be done towards rem- 
edying the evils arising from a constant change of teachers. * * 

One means of exciting interest in our schools, to which we would briefly call 
attention, ia the annual volume of School Returns, three or four copies of which 
come to us every year. This volume embodies the results derived from the wis- 
dom, experience, observation and reflection, of more than a thousand of our most 
intelligent fellow-citizens, scattered over the whole State, and placed under every 
variety of circumstances. Surely, it might be presumed, upon this statement, 
that tiie volume must contain a rich masa of information pertaining to Common 
Schools, which no one would be inclined to overlook. But we speak from per-, 
aonal knowledge, and we urge you to read these Annuals, which the Common- 
wealth presents to her children ; you will find them entertaining, as well as in- 
structive. Read the Returns from your own town, — ^look out some town with 
which you are acquainted,— Hsome one in which you formerly resided, — some one 
in which you have friends residing, — ^read the reports from these, and learn how 
they are managing this matter of Common Schools. We venture to say you would 
not be satisfied to stop here, but would be led on until you had traversed the 
whole ground. You have your own views about the management of schools, — 
the same views you would find had, perhaps, been entertained by others, and 
either confirmed or refuted by argument and experiment You will find, also, at 
the close of the volume. Graduated Tables, both for the State and Counties, 
which show the relative standing of different towns in regard to the appropria- 
tions of money, per scholar. On the last table, Hinsdale stands as No. 256, the 
whole number of towns being 308 ; the year preceding, Hinsdale stood as No. 
201, having gone down the scale 65 towns. On the Berkshire Table, Hinsdale 
stands as No. 15, for last year,— joat half way, — ^but tlie preceding year, it stood 
No. 6, having gone down 9 towns. 

Of the several branches of study which have been pursued, we would here 
speak particularly of two only, — reading and geography. The reading in onr 
schools is not what it ought to be, nor what it might be. As now conducted, it 
is a mere exercise, involving no previous preparation. Consequently, beyond a 
certain point, no process is made. After the scholar has learned to pronounce, to 
observe the punctuation marks, and to read with fluency, he ceases to advance. — 
It may, probably, be said with truth, that the time spent in reading after this fa- 
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eility has been attained, two, three or more jeais, is lost Instead, now, 
dall, mechanical exercise, we would have reading panned as a flucfo, and treated, 
as other studies. A lesson should be given out, and the schc^ar should be required 
to prepare himself upon it He should be examined criticallj, as well as listened 
to while reading. The subject and character of the piece, the meaning of ob- 
scure words, the accent, emphasis, inflection, pitch of voice, should be made 
topics of question and answer in each lesson ; and the scholar should be required to 
make his own application of the rules to each paragraph. He should be taught 
to read a humorous piece, humorously ; a grave piece, gravely ; an ironical piece, 
ironically ; a rhetorical piece, rhetorically. All those nice points which give spirit 
and life to reading, and make it one of the most desirable accomplishmenis, 
should be constantly inculcated. * * 

School Cojcmittee. — S. W. BanisUr^ Chas. E. Stevens^ £• JVl ColL 

(ISI.'M).) Selections from Report. * * We have been gratified at the 
unusual number of visicers, — parents and others, — present at the examinations. 
This is well. At several examinations, we have seen over thirty visiters pres- 
ent. When we have met with discouragements and perplexities in the schools, 
and have seen how parents have felt but little interest, and how teachers have 
not been wise, we have at times been disheartened, llui we have steadily perse- 
vered in our interest and labors, — and though, as we have before specified, we 
have been, and are, dissatisfied with three of the fourteen sessions of our schools 
for the season, yet, of the remaining eleven sessions, we speak in praise. * * 

We have to say, also, in this connection, that we have attended, in the most 
careful and scrupulous manner, to the examination of the teachers, and have been 
uninfluenced and unawed by any. And most certainly, we never should allow 
teachers to commence school, unless they were well grounded in the main 
studies. • • 

Nothing falls heavier on our ears than to hear some say, afler the close of the 
school, " Our money has been thrown away." 

What we have to recommend, on this whole subject, is, kindness, freedom from 
prejudice, moderation, decision, when necessary, — ^the inculcation, by parents 
upon their children, of right views of submission, of study, and of treatment of 
teachers. * * 

School Committee. — 5. W,BamtUr. 



LANESBOROUGH. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * In reviewing the condition of 
the Common Schools in this town, a serious question arises, Do they fully answer 
the great end for which they were instituted ? Are they as perfect as imperfect 
means and agencies can make them ? Are they at least as good as they were 
even three yeara ago ? The opinion of your committee gives a decided negative 
to these questions. Whose, then, is the blame? Is it found in the system,— in 
the superintendence, — in the teachers,— or in the town ? or should it be shared 
by them all ? Let us ascertein the truth of this matter, that we may apply, if pos- 
sible, the remedy, for vital interests are at stake, — ^the honor, usefulness and wel- 
fare of our children, and, consequently, through them the welfare of our common 
country. In the opinion of your committee, the root of this matter may be traced 
to the town itself, — in the miserable sum with which it hopes to educate 300 chil- 
dren. For this great object we appropriate $400,— a large sum, it is true, in it- 
self considered,- but what is it, for a town so wealthy and intelligent as this, to 
bestow upon the education of so many children ? Why, it would not keep shod 
so many horses. And shall we feel less interest in our children's good, than we 
feel in the brute which perisheth ? We cheerfully grant $1000 a year for the 
repaira of roads ; — ^is it more important to accommodate those who travel through 
this valley with a smooth highway, than it is to fit our children for the creditable 
discharge of all the duties which may devolve upon them through life ? The 
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OBBleqiieiiM of eo small an « p pro fH ' UU on ia^ short schools tad eheip tMnheiif-^ 
often nw, inexperienoed, dosttUite of leaning, or mannera. Hence select eehoole 
are resorted to^ to supply that instntctMn which the Gommott Schools do not for* 
nisb,->-«nd the Common Schools sink into insiffnificance and contempt Thm it 
should not be. Our Common Schools should be among our best schools. Ther 
should continue nine, or even ten, months in the year, and the best teachers which 
the country affords should be employed. Double your sum hitherto raised, and 
such a reformation may be effectea ; or even raise it to #(iOO, and, although it fall 
vastly short of the average sum on a scholar raised by the towns of this Common- 
wealth, it will greatly increase, if judiciously applied, the means of a good Com- 
mon School education. At all events, add $100 to the amount raised,^ which will 
only be about 9I 72 on a scholar, the sum raised by Cheshire, while jiTew ^shfard 
raises $^^ 91, — and then there will be only 2U0 towns that raise more than we do, 
while now there are almost 300. 

Nor does your committee consider the present mode of dividing the school 
money the most just or salutary. Let the dividend be made, not according to 
numbers, bat in the rutio of attendance at school. * * 

Your committee, in closing, have one word to say in regard to the government 
of the schools entrusted to their superintendence. As few cases, perhaps, of in- 
subordination have occurred, as exist elsewhere ; nevertheless, there is oiuch which 
requires amendment, — in the manners of the larger boys, especially. They may 
be under proper restraint during school hours, but, at other times, they are often rude 
and boisterous, and re&rarUIess of those proprieties which become their age and 
station. An experience of 2:1 years as school committee, has convinced me of 
the facts, that those schools were the best governed, and the scholars the uiost 
mannerly, where the law of kindness, regulated by firmness and decision, ban- 
ished the cudgel and the ox -goad from the schoolroom. There may be instances 
where the rod may do good, but too oflen its use is the want of self-government 
on tl)0 part of the teacher, and its effect, the hardening of the hearts and the blunt- 
ing of the sensibilities of those who might be improved by suitable appeals to their 
better feelings. 

School ComnTTEE.— ^^Sbmtiel B. iSSfkn^. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Your committee are happy to be 
able to state, as a general fact, that the year just closed presents no inconsider- 
able degree of improvement compared with the preceding, and that this improve- 
ment has resulted, in no small degree, from the more general competency of the 
teachers employed. To expect much progress in the former, without the requi- 
site qualifications in the latter, is to expect an effect without a cause, — a bountiful 
harvest without the preparatory means. But while many of the teachers, em- 
ployed the past year, had added the experience of years to the requisite amount 
of knowledge, your committee have been astonished at the almost total ignorance 
even of the rudiments of learning of some who offer themselves as the instructors of 
others. Cases occur where the candidate cannot even read a single sentence with- 
out hesitation, and without the most ludicrous mistakes ; or distinguish a noun from 
a verb. It is an unwelcome task to assure the applicant that he has mistaken his 
calling ; — ^that his mission is evidently to some other field of labor. Nevertheless, 
our honest conviction that such had far better exercise their physical powers, (the 
only ones which they possess,) in threshing oats, than in threshing boys, obliges 
us to use some degree of firmness in this matter. * * 

In connection with this subject, your committee would take leave to add that 
several of our teachers availed themselves of the privileges of the Teachers' In- 
stitute, holden in Pittsfield, the last autumn, and derived from its session many 
useful hints, of which they availed themselves the past winter. The continuance 
of such associations, by presenting facilities for comparing the results of individ- 
ual experience, the comparative merits of text books, diflerent modes of govern- 
ment and mental training, and for listening to well-digested lectures upon sub- 
jects of practical utility to every teacher, must be productive of great good ; and 
the benevolent hand which supplied the means of furnishing so many, in different 
portions of the State, with these advantages the past year, will doubtless reap its 
merited reward. • • 
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The jybrth DiiirUlr^liQwcbmAwAdUUi^i^ 
of corporal puDMhment occanred during tbo winter. FimuMM, mildncM and de- 
cision were found to anewer a better nurpoee than the ferule, or the birch; and 
appeals weie made rather to the better feelings of the children than to their backs, 
or fears. May such government and its results become universal in these nurse- 
ries of knowledge and virtue ! • • 

ScHooii CoMMiTTEK. — Somvd B, Show, 



LEE. 

(1844-5.) SxLECTiON YROM Report. * * From this rapid survey of our 
district schools, during the year past, we think it will appear obvious that thegr 
have been, in general, more prosperous than in most former years. This we are 
inclined to attribute, partly, to the holding of teachers' meetings, during the win- 
ter, for the purpose of discussing questions relating to the best mode of instructing 
and governing schools. The teachers have expressed themselves much inter- 
ested and benefited by these meetings. * * 

School Committee. — W. B. Bondy A. JVcuA, Bantom fitnimm, Caltb Phinnty, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * We are convinced that a ^eater 
improvement can and ought to be made in our Common School system m this 
town ; and one very important item is to increase the length of our schools. 

We find, upon examination, ttiat the present average time of our schools is eight 
months out of twelve,— *bein^ two thirds of the year, — leaving one third of a year, 
or four months, vacation, which, if taken equally in spring and fall, is two months 
at the end of a term. 

It would seem, at first view, that the money raised by taxation, the Massachu- 
setts School Fund, and, (in the Hopland districts,) tiie land money, would be 
sufficient to keep every school in town in operation the year round, as is the prac- 
tice in roost of our eastern towns. But the practice of using the public money, 
in part, for wood and board, has curtailed the length of the schools ; and whether 
this be a wise and equitable measure, or not, the committee do not undertake to 
determine ; yet, if the practice be continued, they would recommend to the town 
to raise, at least, an additional sum of (^50, for the support of our Common 
Schools, which would, together with the said 8chool Fund, &c., make a dividend 
of two dollars for every child between the ages of four and sixteen years. And 
this sum would only bring us up on the Graduated Scale, of !{08 towns in the 
State, to No. 190, even below the fullowint; towns in our own county, viz, Wash- 
ington, Peru, Tyrinvham, Stockbridge, Becket and New Ashford ; whereas we 
now stand on the scale of *2!M to •U)8, within 14 of the loweiit number of the State. 

As to the wages of school teachers, the town of Lee has been as liberal in that 
respect as any town in the county, and a little more so, according to the last re- 
turn. So far, it is commendable ; for, *' the laborer is worthy of his hire/' es- 
pecially tiie faithful school teacher. * * 

We would say a word as to the inconsistency of the parents and guardians who 
neglect to visit schools, ami this has become a great fault in our town. We pre- 

Eare a schoolroom, raise money, hire a teacher, place him over our children, set 
im to work, and then cqmcs the conMtney^ — ntvtr go nifch h!m ! never spend a 
single hour, during the four or six months' time tlie teacher is employed, to inspect 
his mode and manner, his qualification and ability, or witness thegood or ill suc- 
cess of bis management Not so in our common domestic affairs, — with our 
hired men and girls. When they are set to work in the field and in the kitchen, 
we inspect tliem oflen. So long as this indifierence is innnifested b^ parents, our 
Common Schools will not flourish as thev ought; theambitionof both teacher 
and scholar is crippled by this neglect, and money badly laid out 

While some of your committee were so highly gratified to witness the great 
mmiber of spectators who were present^ on two successive days, in the ezanina- 
tiui of our academy seholai% at tha cloaa of the last qnaxttr^ they coold not btr' 
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reflect that, if half the zeal should be manifested for our Gommoii Schools, the 
result would be a jHOsperity proportionate to that of our flourishing academy. * * 

School Cokmittse. — W. B. Bond, Bimmm Hmman^ Caleb B. Phinn^. 



LENOX. 

(1844-5.) Selection frok Report. * * During the summer terms, the 
experiment, of assembling the schools together for an examination, has been tried. 
It sncceedetl beyond the most sanguine expectations of its friends. The only 
source of regret was that all the schools did not join in it Three districts assem- 
bled, and a large and highly respectable number of citizens attended. The exer- 
cises, on the part of the schools, were conducted with great taste and spirit 
Eloquent and appropriate addresses were made by gentlemen of eminence ; and 
we think we hazard little in saying that all present were pleased and fully satis- 
fied of its utility. * * 

School Committee. — Henry H. Cooky Danid D. KendtU. 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Henry 

H, Cooky George FUeh, Oliver Dewey. 



MOUNT WASHINGTON. 

(1844-^5.) No Selection from Report.—— School Committee. — H W. 
Lamuon, Bmjamin Moore. 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report.— —School Committee. — John 
CamfheUy Benjamin Moore* 



NEW ASHFORD. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * The great business of directing 
and training the moral and mental powers of our children is not the work of a 
moment or a day. They learn one thing to-day and another to-morrow. Every 
influence brought to bear upon the mindri of the rising race, at echnol, abroad, or 
at home, gties to make up their education and form their character for time ; and 
each example to which they are exposed will tell far in the annals* of another 
world : — and w^e of the present generation must give an impress and stamp to the 
next, which will remain when we are in the dust How desirable, then, and of 
what untold importance, that our youth, for whom we feel so intense an interest, 
should be exposed to no influence or example but such as will confirm them in 
upright and honorable pursuits! 

School Committee. — PhinehoM Harmon^ JST. F. Roys, Wm. E. Johnson, 

(1845-(>.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Pkin- 

ehas Harmon, Uosea^Beach, Ephraim Farington. 



NEW MARLBOROUGH. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * Your committee feel constrained to 
notice particularly the present condition of our school books, which we consider 
very bad. During the two years past, we have complied with that section of the 
statute which made it our duty to prescribe a list of books to be used in our 
schools, but have not enforced the use of those only. Some of our merchanti 
liRve purchased books in conformity with the list; others have entirely diaregmided 
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it Some teicheia haferegwde d the ptes ui p ti oa, widle qlhew, md BWaJly thwd 
who are the least competent, have eo naiitme d themselves the jadges, tod iftdalsed 
in preferences of their oirn. Some parents have duly r^pirded ^ the powers dial 
be," while otheis have declared that tkof would furni^ their children with such 
books as they pleaseJ, law or no law. When, under such a state of things, oar 
schools have been visited, every variety of class books has been found, from the 
most practical and approved works of the present date, down to the obsolete of 
by-gone days. In one districti six kinds of geography were found in use. In 
another, five authors in arithmetic, and in many others, such a variety as to pre- 
clude entirely the practicability of classification. 

When visiting the school at Mill River, which, during the past year, has bees 
yery good, your committee witnessed, with both pleasure and pain, the following 
operation. A class in DabolPs Arithmetic were called upon for recitation. The 
black-board was used with much ability for the purpose of illustration. About 
fifteen minutes were spent in running over nearly all the rules of that author;— 
when the teacher, being compelled by circumstances which he very much re* 
gretted, but could not very well control, decided that this class had occupied their 
proportion of time. They were accordingly dismissed, and a class in Smith's 
Arithmetic were called upon to take their places, who went through nearly the 
same process, used up about the same amount of time, and were, in like manner, 
shoved off to make room for a third class, who recited in an able manner from 
Adamses Arithmetic, occupied about one fourth of an hour, and were hurried 
away to make room for something else. 

Like cases have been witnessed in almost every school in town, where three 
fourths of an hour have been appropriated to recitations in arithmetic, and divided 
into three and sometimes more parts, simply because the classes are not fumishedy 
as they should be, with uniform books ; thus virtualljr throwing away half an 
hour, or two thirds of the time appropriated to that particular science. * * 



School CosonTTca. — /. j9. Rinng^ A. SmUh. 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee.— C%Mler 

FUch, J. A. Rinng. 



OTIS. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committkb.— iJMMie /• 

Abrton, Lyman Spear, Ardon JtuUL 

(1845-6.) No Selection prom Report. Roderick H. JSTorlofu 



PERU. 

(1844-5.) No Selection prom Report. School Committee.-^owpA 

Kught, WtUiam R. Ford, Gtorge L, Thomson. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. • • It is a truth not to be disouted, 
that the moral culture of the scholars is too greatly and too generally neglected 
by the teachers of our primary schools. ^ This is a lamentation and shall be for 
a lamentation." It is not here intended to be affirmed, that the teachers of oar 
schools are persons of immoral habits or of irreligious sentiments; nor that they 
do not regard good manners and correct principles in their scholars as of the first 
importance ; but they are eager to push forward their several classes with such 
rapidity, as to gain the meed of praise from the committee of examination. They 
seek /ame as school teachers, because they expect to convert Mb fame into pecun- 
iary capital. Hence the moral training of the children is attended lo with less 
care than their correctness and proficiency in book knowledge. As a general 
fact, the character of the man takes its rise at the family fireside and in the school- 
room. • • 

30 
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From what class of men do we find those ▼agrants, who wander from town to 
town and from village to city, to beg their bread and their apparel, at the hand of 
charity ? Do they come from the ranks of those trained to knowledge and virtue 
in our Common Schools ? Do they not come from the ranks of those who played 
truant when they should have been at school, — from the ranks of those i« ho hated 
knowledge, despised reproof, and scorned wholesome authority ? The country 
over, who are the instigators of Lynch-law, — who the advocates for riots and 
mobs, and popular violence, — who the actors in every crusade against human 
rights and human happiness ? Exceptions there may be and undoubtedly are ; 
but few and far between will be the abettors and the sctors in such scenes of dis- 
order and blood, who have enjoyed a thorough intellectual and moral training in the 
days of their childhood. Viewed in what aspect we will, our system of primary 
education is one of unsurpassable value. Give your son and your daughter a 
thorough intellectual and religious education, and you have bestowed upon them 
an inheritance of more worth than if you had made them theownens of all the gold 
and diamonds ever dug from the earth. Indeed, a well cultivated intellect and 
heart, in worth and importance, cannot be brought down to a comparison with 
worldly wealth or grandeur. The first great duty is obedience to God. The first 
great blessing is the love of God in the heart Next to these is primary educa- 
tion. If the statements now made are just, then we see that a prudential commit- 
tee occupies a position of vast importance. ^ * "Nor is the duty devolved upon 
the examining committee less imperious in its demands^ — of their thorough in- 
quiry into the attainments and character of those whom they approbate as instruc- 
tors of children and youth. Nor should they feel a squeamish delicacy in removing 
those who prove themselves incompetent to their task or unworthy of the trust 
reposed in them. * * 

School Committee. — Jotepk Knight, George L. TTunMon, Sylveder S. Bmven. 



PITTSPIELD. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [PaiNTEn] Report. * * The committee have 
for a longtime felt that the standard of qualifications for teachers ought to be 
raised. They have, therefore, been more minute and critical in their examina- 
tions of candidates, in the year past, than heretofore; consequently a larger num- 
ber than usual of examinees failed to obtain a certificate. Experience in teach- 
ing, and maturity of judgrment, have been deemed important qualifications, no less 
in the juvenile than in the senior departments of our schools. The schools, it is 
believed, have given evidence of a corresponding improvement in ihe mode of 
teHchinof, and skill in their discipline. It pivcs us great pleasure to state, as we 
believe we are fully authorized to do, that the average excellence of the schools, 
for the year past, is greater than in any year during our superintendence. The 
black-board has been in more general use,-— scholars have been belter supplied 
with books, and more regard has been had by teachers to the moral training of 
tlieir pupils. * * 

The district school is designed to carry the great mass of the people as far for- 
ward in knowledge as the time, during which parents feel able and willing to 
spare their children from some profitable employment, will allow. Its design is 
to teach all, that they are equally free before God and man ; that the laws of God 
are the basis of human laws ; that all need to learn their duties towards each 
other; that all need to be able to read the laws of the land ; that all need to be 
taught, 80 that each may go untrammelled to the written word of God and learn 
truth and justice ; and that all need to acquire so much of learning, as to fit them 
for the business of life. Thus, if we had only our district schools, we should 
have a great and universal blessing. But it is plain, that if ourschi ols should stop 
there, and all education slop there, the sources of improvement in the arts and 
sciences, the conveniences and the advancement of society, would be at an end. 
Were none to go beyond the Common School, there would shortly be none quali- 
fied to teach the Common School, and thus the system would starve itself. It is 
just as necessary for those who never go beyond the district school, that theie 
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ba higrher schools, as it is for those who enter and enjoy these higher schools. 
The fonner would soon contract and die, and human society would go backward 
without the latter. It is necessary for all, that there be schools more advanced 
than the district school, where the mind shall be more disciplined, the views more 
extended, the eye opened to a wider view, the soul take a deeper range into all 
that surrounds it, and thus act on a wider scale of usefulness to men. To make 
the system complete and harmonious, our colleges, academies and grammar 
schools were planned. * * 

School Committee. — Bosea MurriUy Jr.j O. iS. Boot 

(1845-G.) Selectto!! from [Printed] Report. • • The committee aie 
glad to speak of the neatness and cleanliness which have prevailed in die school- 
roo:i)s, and which have been noticed by them on the occasions of their visits. At- 
tention to these matters is a {^ood indication of the correct state of school disci- 
pline, and tends to the formation of good habits. * * 



School Committee. — J, Todd, Edward BaUard, Samvd A. Men, Chariu 
Danita, Jama Francis, 



RICHMOND. 



(1844-5.) No Report. 



(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * In connection with this subject, 
there is one fact that we would gladly fail to record, and, were it not an evil which 
we think calls loudly for a remedy, the mention of it should never find a place in 
this report. It is the sorry fact that, in the course of the year, we have not seen 
a single dictionary, or substitute for it, whereby the definition of words could be 
readily found, in any of our schools. * * 

At one of our examinations, we were favored with specimens of a new science 
in our Common School catalogue. Some beautiful and well finished drawings 
were presented to our inspection, and we were led to exclaim outright, — What an 
appropriate, useful and amusing study this, for the nimble fingers and growing 
imagination of childhood and youth ! * * 

* * Order should be the first lesson taught to children in the schoolroom. Whis- 
pering and running about are as unnecessary there, as they are in church, or any 
other public assembly, besides being what good breeding forbids every where. 

* * Second, the prudential committee have services to perform, in the result of 
which very much, as regards the prosperity of the school, depends. In the selec- 
tion of teachers, all power is in their hands, and how prone they are, in order to 
despatch business, to take the first that offers, without venturing an important in- 
quiry, whether the candidate is the best in the market ! Remember, the best teachers 
are none too good for your children. Alas \ what trouble and heartache is often 
given to the visiting and examining committees, because somebody has hired some- 
thing that can just squeak and go, nothing more, to teach a host of children. ** * 

School Committee. — JfUliam Bacon, ^ephen Reed, E, L, Clark. 



SANDISPIELD. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. • • One manifest improvement in 
our schools is a more full and thorough explanation at principles, so essential to 
the pleasant and successful prosecution of any study. This is a point dwelt upon 
by the committee in their examination of candidates, and inculcated upon them as 
an important duty. Indeed, he who overlooks this, is like one who attempts to 
rear an edifice without first laying a suitable foundation. Formerly, this branch 
of education was, to a great extent, disregarded. Little explanation was given in 
our schools, and nothing done to originate or increase a spirit of inquiry. This, 
indeed, was suppressed rather than encouiaged. * * To unfold principles to 
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tbe miad is an eiMential part of every teacher's work, and no one alioald consider 
hUneeif qualified for each a station, until he can explain the studies he attempts to 
teach ; nor as having fully discharged his duty until this has been done. * * 
One thought has pressed itself upon their minds with too much weight to be omit- 
ted here, viz., the propriety of having a Common School celebration in this place, 
on tbe approaching Fourth of July. There are many considerations which recom- 
mend such a measure. It will tend to create an interest in the minds of both pa- 
rents and children on the subject of education, — will afford an opportunity of 
spreading before the community much important and needed information, — will 
place the subject of education on the same ground as other great interests that 
nave engaged the public attention. It is a day which commemorates our National 
Independence, whose preservation is intimately connected with the prevalence of 
intellicrence and virtue, and, through these, with the condition of pur Common 
Schools. For these, and other reasons, your committee propose that such a cele- 
bration be held, and that the town appoint the prudential committee of the several 
districts a committee to aid the town committee in making the necessary arrange- 
ments. The exercises suitable to such an occasion would be a brief examination 
of the several schools, in some of the more important branches studied, followed 
by an address on the subject of education ; or they might consist of an address 
only, as the committee should deem expedient. * * 

School Committee. — P. T. HoUey^ /. fF, ERghy^ J. M. Sears. 

(184.')-6.) Selections from Report. * * We would suggest that more 
pains be takeii on the part of the districts or prudential committees, in selecting 
teachers. It is well known there are a multitude of persons who are not compe- 
tent to instruct in our schools, who, by their friends or personally, apply for 
schools. * * Your committee believe it will be impossible to have schools of 
a high order, until there shall be more pains, on the part of the districts, in em- 
ploying teachers who are thought to be thoroughly competent * * In addition 
to this there is a discipline to be maintained, an influence to be exerted for good, 
or the evils arising from a school may far overbalance the good. Who does not 
see that an irritable, a petulant, or a frivolous teacher, is a curse rather than a 
blessing to our children ? * * 

School Committee. — /. Htgby, J. M. Sears. 



SAVOY. 

(1844-5.) No Selection rnoM Report. School CoMinTTEE.— Co/eb 

Bourn, MUhan E. Bahbii. 

(1845-6.) Selection prom Report. • ♦ It is a circumstance much to be 
recited, that any school should have the misfortune to be brought to a close in 
this nianner, as such schools are left in a worse condition than they would have 
been in, had there been no school at all; consequently, the time is lost, and the 
money thus spent thrown away. These considerations should remind the prudential 
. committees of the importance of seasonably securing good teachers. As the best 
in market will always be employed first, those who are so negligent as to delay 
the business of engaging a teacher until the best are employed, must expect, as a 
matter of course, that they will be obliged to take up with such as they can find, 
and perhaps be under the necessity of importing one from some other town, who 
cannot find employment at home, as was the case in the last mentioned school. 
Another error, too commonly prevalent in our town, is the indifference of the peo- 
ple in regard to the election of prudential committees, many times making choice 
of those who have no scholars, and therefore no interest in the school. What can 
be expected from such persons but that they will employ such teachers as they 
can hire with the least expense and trouble for themselves ? Our townsmen are 
probably all aware of the fact that our schools have suflTered much from this 
course of procedure. We would therefore suggest it to them for consideration, 
vhether the election, even, of a prudential committee, is not a matter of some im- 
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poituice, since the intereeto of the echools depend bo maeii apoo the munwr in 
which they discharge their daties. 

Another error of still grester magnitadey and naturally arising from the preced- 
ing, and justly chargeable to the onreasonable notions of the prudential commito 
tee, is that of hiring such teachers as can be obtained for the least recompense^ 
We have some as sood teachers, probably, as any of our nei^boring towus ; but 
because they can (H>tain greater wages in some other town Sian at home, we are 
obliged to part with them, and go into some other town, (as has long been the prac- 
tice with us, greatly to our disadvantage,) and import such teachers as cannot find 
employment at home, because they can be obtained at a little cheaper rate ; and 
such are the persons that are to instruct our children, and mould the habits of our 
youth. Our neighboring towns would not deal so with us, then why should we 
with them ? Under such circumstances, what can be expected, but that our 
schools will forever remain in a sickly and languid state ? What can your com- 
mittee say, when, on entering a school, perhaps during the first term of the teach- 
er, we find him doing little or nothing for the Improvement of the school, and on 
inquiring into the particulars concerning the school, we ascertain that the amount 
of salary paid to said teacher, is the famous sum, perhaps, of one dollar per week, 
or thereabouts ? One whole shilling per day ! ! Wliat can we expect of such a 
teacher ? What can we require ? Whilst in all other professions encouragementa 
are oflrered, and reasonable compensation paid, to the school teachers no induce- 
ments are held forth, either to stimulate them to qualify themselves for the profes- 
sion, or to remain in the employment when they have become qualified. Whilst 
in our manufacturing establishmenta males can obtain nine, and females three 
dollars, per week, our male school teachers may, perhaps, receive three dollars, 
and our females one dollar, per week ; and most of our farmers are willing to pay 
higher wages for tending their sheep and cattle, than they are for instructing their 
children. Any person can readily perceive, that such a state of things must tend 
greatly to the detriment of our Public Schools, and, consequently, to the debase- 
ment of our intellectual capacities as a people. 

We would therefore urge, upon the consideration of our citizens, the question, 
Who deserve the highest recompense, or require the most practice and experi- 
ence, they who are to cultivate your fields, and manage your dairies and domestic 
aflTairs, or those whose business it is to cultivate the moral and intellectual powers 
and faculties of the rising generation, on which depend, altogether, the stability 
of our republic, and the future destinies of our nation ? * * 

School Committee. — J^cdhan E. Babbit, Orrtn Perkins. 



SHEFFIELD. 

(1844-5.) Selections fkom Report. • • In no one thing that comes 
under our observation, has there been greater improvement, or a more complete re- 
volution than in our Common Schools. • • 

It is found, by experience, that the rod should be but sparingly used, — ^that the 
person who has not the faculty to govern a school without its use, can never suc- 
ceed well as a teacher. * * 

We would recommend, and would strongly urge for your consideration, the 
employing of female teachers, not only for the summer, but also for our winter 
schools. But it is said that females cannot manage schools, where are congre- 
gated large unruly boys, — that we must have male teachers for our winter schools. 
As far as our observation extends, females succeed better in government than 
males. They have a natural faculty in the management of children, which is not 
possessed by men, — are better calculated to gain their confidence and good will, 
more attentive to the manners of their pupils, and succeed much better in learning 
young children to read. "Their very delicacy and helplessness give them a pe- 
culiar claim to deference and respectful consideration, and this claim, large boys, 
who are aspiring to be men, cannot fail to recognize." 

The employing of females for our winter schools, would enable us, with the 
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money that we now have, to continue them thronghout the year, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of a vacation of three or four weeks. * * 

We have many female teachers among as now, who are well qualified to teach 
any of our winter schools; and let it but be understood, that they are to have em- 
ployment, at a fair compensation, throughout the year, and we shall soon have a 
full supply of those whose qualifications are of the highest order. 

In proof of the position we have taken with respect to female teachers, we 
would refer to the reports of the school committees or the different towns through- 
out the State, in which they speak in the highest terras of those schools, where 
females of the best qualifications have been employed, as being ** ably managed, 
and successfully governed, and faithfully instructed." 

But we will bring the subject home. In school district No. 1, there has 
been employed, for the last five or six years, with the exception of two or three 
terms, the same person, and that person a female. This school is in high stand- 
ing, and is equal to any school we have ever known. The system pursued is of 
the best kind, is under good discipline without the use of the rod, and we presume 
would not suffer in comparison with any Common School in the country. * * 

School Committee. — S. H, BushndL 

(184.'>-6.) No Selection from Report.^— School Committee. — Billings 
Palmer, Lewis S, Parsoru, Emons Arnold. 



STOCKBRIDGK. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — J5L J. 

Carter, M, Warner, Daniel FairckUd. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * The committee have endeav- 
ored to be faithful in the examination of teachers, so that no school should be sub- 
jected to the misfortune of having one unqualified or incompetent, who, in a few 
short weeks, might entail upon it evils, which years even, of faithful and perse- 
vering training, could not remove. • • 

In making their Annual Report, the school committee are sony to be obliged 
to say, that they feel they have rather an irksome task to perform. If they were 
about to report in relation to the erection of a bridge, or the location of a road, 
they are aware that they could command the attention and enlist tl.e feelings of a 
great majority of the voters of the town ; — but when they ask them to turn their 
attention to the edtication of their children, to do what they may do, and can do, 
to improve the path that leads to the temple of knowledge and virtue ; to bridge 
over the dark and turbid streams of passion, ignorance and error; they feel that 
their arguments and suggestions may be received as a matter of mere form ; and 
that all the effect which they ought to produce, will be swallowed up and lost, 
amidst the excitement produced by other, but not more important topics. 

Your committee are well aware, that no excitement, in regard to the improve- 
ment of our Common Schools, can be permanently beneficial ; and they would not 
produce one if it were in their power to do so ; but they toould be rejoiced to see 
tlutt deep feeling existinor in the community, which would lead them to consider 
the education of their children as a matter of the utmost consequence, and still 
further, to (/b all that they may and ought to do, to secure so desirable an object 
It is very desirable, in order to promote the improvement of our schools, that we, 
in the first place, decide upon a wise course of policy, and then steadily pursue it. 

We are all agreed, that it is the wisest policy to employ no teachers but those 
that are well qualified, and to give to such a liberal compensation. This is a point 
that cannot be too strongly or too frequently insisted upon. Let any one visit a 
school conducted by an incompetent teacher, and see the idleness and the list- 
lessness, and the evil propensities exhibited there ; and then let him go into one, 
managed by a teacher who understands his business, and has some proper appre- 
ciation of the tremendous responsibilities devolving upon him, and witness the 
industry, the order and the propriety with which all the operations are conducted, 
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and he wili be satisfied at once and forever, that it is a suicidal policy, in regard 
to any school, to introduce into it, under any circumstances whatever, a teacher 
who is not uftU qualifiteL * * Your committee rejoice to say, that they believe 
that there is a growing determination on the part of the people to employ none 
but the best teachers, not only in this place but throughout the State. * * 

Your committee are of the opinion, that the town should pursue a liberal policy 
in reference to their Public Schools ; that such a sum of money should be raised 
for their support, as will enable all of them to be kept, at least eight months dur- 
ing the year; and that this sum should not be increased or diminished, except as 
it may be rendered necessary by an increase or diminution in the number of schol- 
ars who are .to participate in its benefits. This will give stability to school ar- 
rangements throughout the towUf and will, perhaps, be one means of preventing 
80 many scholars from becoming members of Private Schools. Many parents, 
we are happy to say, take a deep interest in the education of their children ; and 
when the Public Schools are in operation only for a short portion of the year, 
they deem it cheaper to pay for their tuition at some private institution, rather 
than to support them in idleness and ignorance at home ; they thus become mem- 
bers of some Academy or Private School, and scarcely ever return to the school 
from i^hich they were taken. This result inflicts a double injury upon anv school 
where it may occur, for the best scholars usually leave the Public School for the 
Private, and the interest and the influence of the parents or guardians go along 
with them. Our Public Schools, in this way, become depressed, and almost de- 
graded in the estimation of the people, and all attempts to elevate and improve 
them become well-nigh hopeless. * * 

ScHooi. Committee. — JIf. Warner, IL J. Carter, 



TYRINGHAM. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * From many districts complaints 
have been made to us in reference to the school. Sometimes the complaints weie 
of matters of trifling importance, — sometimes they were just, and we trust the cause 
was in a good measure removed. At other times, we were compelled to difler 
from the complainants and approve what they condemned. At other times still, 
we had reason to believe that individuals complaining had just begun to open 
their eyes both to the good and the bad qualities, — the importance and the errors 
of our system. They were like the person who saw ** men as trees walking." 
We always welcomed such. • • 

School Committee. — Alvan H. Turner, 

(l845-().) Selection from Rrport. • • Before we close this Report, there 
iB one thinsr more which deserves a passing notice. We allude to the ** Yankee 
propensity" of cutting, marking, and defacing schoolhouses and their furniture. 
At the examination of teachers, your committee used every possible endeavor to 
impress upon their minds the importance of guarding against this evil, and it is 
believed that, in most of the districts, a general reform has been effected. But 
some will be incoirigible. There is still to be seen, in some districts, the evi- 
dence of old established habits, cutting and carving the seats and desks to that 
degree, that a comic almanac maker could not select a more proper piece from 
which to take the impressions which are designed to grace or disgrace his con- 
temptible pages. • • 

School Committee. — Elijah Garfield^ Ezra Heathy Newton Brewer, 



WASHINGTON. 

(1844-5.) No Selection prom Report.— School Cokmittee.— Wtfiaifi 
BwriUU^ Henry A, Demng, 
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(1845-^) Sblscviors prom RtPomT. * * Too mach importance camiot be 
attached by those who wtteh over the interesta of the schools, (and every one 
should do so,) or too much reference be had in the seioction of teachers, as to 
their ability to make clear the philosophy of whatever is taught. St Paul says, 
'' I had rather speak five words with understanding, than ten thousand words in 
an unknown tongue." This sentiment ought to be engraved upon the head of 
every teacher, and to be seen there before he is entrusted with the responsibility 
of teaching. For it is better to learn with the understanding five facts with their 
principles, than to commit to memory volumes. A child's head was never made 
for a lumber room. * * 

We would recommend to every parent, who sends children to school, to vieit 
them once in each month, and never to let the school close without a fair exami- 
nation. Do not let Washington be behind other towns in Mas8achusetts,-in point 
of education. Let us be careful in the selection of teachers. Your committee 
would saj, you cannot be too careful. We want, for a teacher, a man who is 
master of himself; who is able to control his passions ;— one of a good moral 
character, possessed of a good mind, of high intellectual powers, who will thereby 
be able to govern, guide and direct the school aright. We contend that it is the 
mind that makes the man, and it is the mind which is to be taught; and, of course, 
we want a man who has a more expanded mind than that of his scholars, to teach 
and govern them. As the mind makes the man, the mind should govern the man, 
not the rod,— except in extreme cases ; for who ever knew a school to profit by 
the frequent application of the rod ? No one. * * 

We raise less money than the other towns in the State, in proportion to onr 
school districts, with the exception of Montgomery. We raise $37 50 to a school 
district, and $1 26 to each scholar, which is less, per scholar, than the other towns 
in the State, save six. One of those raises the same sum, four but one cent less, 
and one, twenty-two cents less. Some towns raise from four to five, and one 
raises $7 62. The average sum per scholar, throughout the State, is $2 99. 
Your committee would recommend that, instead of raising #300, the town raise 
$400 ; and that competent teachers be employed, even if at a higher rate, as lon^ 
as the money raised will permit * * 

School Committee. — J. ff. BartitU, F. W. Manky, Wm. G, BaUantitu^ Jr. 



WEST STOCKBRIDGE. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * • The school in the first district, 
during the summer, is not reported by your committee, it not being under their 
direction. The literary qualifications of the teacher employed were considered 
insufficient for the instruction of the school ; therefore the committee were under 
the necessity of refusing to approbate, but notwithstanding the refusal of a certifi- 
cate by them, the teacher was permitted to take charge of the school, and the 
money was drawn from the treasury, by an order from the selectmen, to defray its 
expenses. • * 

School Committee. — Chridaphar C Drendi, George G. JFVsftef, Jamtg H. 
Spencer, 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * We are happy to say that one dis- 
trict, at their annual meeting, adopted the resolution that each parent's name 
should be enrolled, and that Siey should visit the school, every week, in the order 
in which their names stood on the roll. Will not all follow their example ? • * 

School Committee. — ^^nson A» French^ Morgan Lewis, JVathan Shaw. 



WILLIAMSTOWN. 

(1844-5,) Selections from Report. • • Our schools for the current year, 
St is believed, have made some advance over those of last year. With some few 
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MEcepdoiui, the teaeken iwve bees quite wMiuewfiiL Sone of the touhem have 
■uc c eed od in maintainivg go(A order withool veaoitkag to eorporai pnniahaMnL 
Sooh a reaalt is greatly to be deaiied in all our achoola. If teachen ean b« 
obtained who can secure the afleetioBa of their pupila, and, at the same timey 
eommand good order in their achooia, withoat the uae of the birch and the fitmle, 
thmr ahoold be procnred. 

Yoar cooamittee are not prepared to aay that it ia not aometiniee nectaaary le 
resort to corporal punishment Yet they would very earnestly reconunend to 
teachers, perseverance in their efforta to aecore good order, ao far aa poesible, 
without resorting to it • • 

The committee noticed that, in some schools, the scholars in geography wem 
allowed to use their maps in time of recitation, which, in the opinion of the conn 
mittee, is a poor way to treasure up in the mind a knowledge of geography. * * 

School Committee. — & />tmcan» Wm, 4. Morof, H B, Watermouu 

(1845-6.) Selectioits from Report. * * A due de^rree of relaxation fh>m 
study is doubtless indispensable to the full development, either of the physical or 
intellectual powers. But where the mind becomes relaxed by too protracted a 
suspension of its labors, it requires much time, in the case of children, to regain 
its proper tension, and not only is the time of vacation lost, but much of the term- 
time sacrificed also. Nine months in the year, it is believed, is tlie smallest 
amount of time which children ought to spend in the schoolroom. * * 

Your committee are not disposed to comment* but simply to take oceaeion 
to urge it upon the districts, in the first place, to exercise tkeir discretion in 
selecting their pnulewtud eommiiieUy and on the prudential committees, in the 
second place, to take due care in making {heir selection of (eodhert. It ia not 
every man that is qualified to act as the prudential committee of a school district 
And if any district so far forgets its true interests as to place in that office a man 
that is wholly unqualified to discharge its duties, let them thank themselves for 
their useless regrets, when they find that their school is any thing but what it 
should be, — that their children are worse than destitute of a teacher, and that 
their money has been worse than thrown away. And if any man, to whom have 
been entrusted the duties of that office, so far forgets his obligations to the dis- 
trict as to strike a bargain with the first man be chances to meet on the highway, 
because, forsooth, ^ he would like to take a school, and will take it as cheap aa 
any body else," let him be still when the people curse him for inflicting upon tnem 
a mere dolt as the teacher, and governor, and guide of their children. * * 

School Committee. — ^Mhd Ihoie^ Jcmea Smedley, 



WINDSOR. 

(1844-5.) Selections prom Report. • • Go into a place, and if you see 
ignorance, idleness, insubordination and licentiousness prevailing among the 
young, what inference do you draw as to the character and prospects of that com- 
munity ? Would not such a place be unattractive to you as a place of residence 
for yourself and your children, — ^notwithstanding that its location might be very 
pleasant, its scenery beautiful, its climate salubrious, its soil fertile ? And for the 
simple reason that its youthful population, who were soon to manage its concerns 
and decide its destiny, were seen to be so defective in their character and habits. 

On the contrary, should you become acquainted with a region where education 
was conducted according to the most approved rules, and all the youth were en- 
joying its benign influences, how difierent would be your impressions ! There, 
among the young, you would see a knowledge of whatever is necessary to fit 
them for usefulness in the several stations to which they aspired. You would see 
in them a courteous, kind and respectful deportment in all their intercourse with 
oUiers. You would witness that, instead of their being controlled by the low 
passions of selfishness and revenge, they had been taught to act from higher and 
holier motives. 

31 
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TbiM witnefiiiig the yoang engaged in ■elf-improremeiit, under the inflnenee 
of indoftrioofl, temperate habits, poesened of moral principle, and anzioos mainly 
tiiat the world might be the better for their ha?inff lived in it, would you not ny, 
this aniely moat be a happy state of society, and this a prosperous people ? * * 

Who can say that there may not be, among the youthful population of this 
place, the embryo seeds of future excellence, now unnoticed and neglected, that 
need only to be cherished and matured to reflect honor upon their native spot, 
and bless the land ? • * 

In proportion as the present generation of the youth are well educated, they 
wUl be able to turn eyery thing around them, in the natural world, to the best ac- 
count They will difiuse a pleasing influence around them in every situation and 
relation. It will be a benefit and an honor to have them as neighbors and citi- 
zens ; or, should they leave, and reside in other regions, you will be happy to think 
of them, and hear them proclaimed as the worthy sons and daughtere of Windsor. 

It is a great error to suppose that towns are the poorer for maintaining good 
schools in them. The very reverae of this is true, as every one must be con- 
Tinced who will take time to examine into the matter. Nor does any thins tend 
so much to give charaeUr and rtgpedahUiiy to a place, as the maintenance of good 
schools. • • 

Learning and religion are friends, and should never be separated. Hence the 
reason why the Bible has always had a prominent place in our schools, and al- 
ways should have. * * 

School Coiimittsb. — Dranda Mrwoodf Reuben Pierce^ Jhud Prinet. 

(1845-6.) No Selsctioh from Rxpokt.— -Schooi. Committxe. — n^nsel 
jmnoe, JFul JL BaUe. 
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BELLINGHAM. 



(1844-5.J Selection r ROM Report. * * Female teachera have been em* 
ployed in nve, oat of the nine achoola in town, the past winter, and with the moet 
complete succesa. 

In all cases where females have been employed in oar winter schools, it has 
been highly gratifying to the committee to see so good order maintained, and ap- 
parently with so little trouble on the part of the teacher ; and, we are happy to 
state, that no serioas difficulty has occarred to disturb the general harmony and 
good order which have prevailed in all of them. * * 

School Committee.— Dtftoonf C. Craig^ James M. Dreeman. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * We are constrained to repeat the 
remark which we have made in a former report, that, as a general thing, the 
schools which have been taught by females during the whole year, have appeared 
the besL We do not wish to speak disparagingly of the services of the male 
teachers, some of whom have devoted themselves with zeal and success to their 
work, and have given general satisfaction, both to the districts in which they have 
taught, and to the committee ; but we must say, that in interesting the pupils and 
developing their intellects, as well as in improving their manners and elevating 
their moral characters, some of the female teachers have been more successful 
than any of the male teachers. 

Even in the schools taught by females, in which there have been several large 
masters, your committee have discovered nothing like insubordination ; but, on 
the other hand, the female teachers have, so far as we have learned, been invaria- 
bly treated, by the oldeiit and most advanced pupils, with marked attention and 
respect We think, therefore, there need be no hesitancy to employ a competent 
female teacher even for our most advanced schools, and such as may have sev- 
eral large masters among the pupils. * * 

Agreeably to what your committee understood to be the wish of the town, the 
visiting of the schools has been almost all performed by one member of the com- 
mittee, (in no case have two members visited a school together,) and, except a 
few of the longest, the schools have been visited but twice during the term. — 
Though we have, in this respect, conformed to your supposed wishes, yet we must 
be permitted to say, that we think such a course prejudicial to the interests of the 
schools, and that, in our opinion, it is desirable to return to our former course, t. e.^ 
to have each school visited by at least two members of the committee together, at 
the commencement and at the close of each term, and by one of them at least 
once between the former and latter visitation in each term. 

The presence and concurrence of a majority of the committee, give weight and 
authority to the advice which may be given, and to the opinions expressed l>y any 
individual member ; and we therefore think it desirable, that, at the more impor- 
tant visitations, at the commencement and close of each term, a majority of the 
committee should always be presenL An intermediate visit, made without previ- 
ous appointment, and of course when the teacher is not looking for the committee, 
is attended by some peculiar advantages, as it gives the committee an opporta* 
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nity to see the school in iti dukahiUej — and thns to form, perhaps, a more correct 
opinion of the general management of the teacher than could be gained in any 
other manner. This ^isit, therefore, ought not to be dispensed with. * * 

School Committee. — M G. LoveU^ Paul CkUtorij James Jtf. Ereeman. 



BRAINTREE. 

(1844-^.) Selection FROM [Printed] Report. • • The diminution in the aver- 
age wages of teachers is not to be regretted. Your committee hope it will be niain- 
tained, at least, until the qualifications of teachers shall rise above the ordinary 
standard. Twenty-five or thirty dollars a month, with board, is too much to be 

fiven to any man, who has himself enjoyed few or no advantages of education 
eyond those furnished by the Common School. Fifteen or twenty dollars ought 
to GOQimand the best services of such a man, or, indeed, of any man, who has had 
no practical acquaintance with the business of teaching, how unquestionable so- 
ever his literary qualifications. If justice and generosity require a liberal com- 
pensation for the able and skilful teacher, justice and economy equally demand a 
more restricted allowance to the inexperienced novice. The laborer in every vo- 
cation is worthy of his hire ; but obviously his hire should be proportioned to the 
amount of ability and skill he brings to his labor, rather than the nominal respec- 
tability of his vocation. 

The increasing wealth and prosperity of the town, fully justify its honorably 
advancing liberality in support of its schools. Few, of the 808 towns of the 
Commonwealth, have advanced so much, within the last five years, as this. At 
the commencement of that period, Braintree ranked with the last third of these 
towns ; at the close of that period, it ranked with the Jirti third. S12 towns sur- 
passed it in their appropriations five years ago ; last year, 62 only went beyond 
It Of the 22 towns in Norfolk county, only 1 fell below this five years since ; 
the last year, 12 only rose above it Of the towns immediately around us, Dor- 
chester, Milton and Quincy, go considerably beyond us ; while Randolph, Wey- 
mouth and Abington, fall somewhat short of us. 

While we cannot judge accurately of the existing amount of intelligence in a 
community, by the amount of money appropriated to its schools, we may yet form 
a judgment, with little danger of mistake, as to what it will be twenty or fifty 
years hence, when the results of present effort shall have had room for their full 
development And, while the amount of intelligence by no means determines the 
amount of moral virtue with thermometrical accuracy, it is hardly possible, that 
with a constantly increasing amount of intelligence, there should not also be a 
correspondent decreasing ratio of vulgar and debasing vice. It is not the intelli- 
gent, well-instructed and self-respecting youth, that often fails in due deference 
to the rights and happiness of others. It is not youth of this character who plun- 
der Uie vines and fruit trees of their neighbors, — who remove gates and fences, 
break down stone walls and deface buildings, girdle trees and fire the woods, 
howl like bacchanals through the streets at night, and gamble in the shops and 
riot in the taverns, and perpetrate deeds under cover of the darkness that merit a 
seven years' apprenticeship at stone-cutting or whip-making in the penitentiary. 
No! unprincipled and law-despising individuals like these, stand no higher on the 
scale of intelligence than of virtue, or of decency than of piety. Their claims 
on tlie respect of worthy citizens, are as few and feeble as their claims on the 
approbation of indulgent Heaven. It is a melancholy fact, that we have individu- 
als among us, who are a disgrace to themselves and their friends, nuisances in the 
community, and an abomination before God. Your committee will indulge the 
hope, that their number diminishes from year to year; and that increasing intelli- 

fence will finally compel every youth, as well as the wayward transgressor of man- 
ood's years, to cease from doin? evil, and learn to do well, or else take his departure 
to some region where he may find more congenial spirits than among us. Sure we 
are, that if the town shall hold onward in its ascending course, with the determi- 
nation that every child of four yeans old and upward shall know at least enough 
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of uithnwtie to okiilBte tlie •p p nuJuM te valae oi a 6ir cknict!er,--«Bd Mwogfc 
of gramiDarto ascertain that** good" k the proper qtmlifyiiirattribate of ^'n^ 
-—and enough of geogiaphj, to undenUnd that firaintree faUs not within the kg^ 
lalative jurisdiction of the prince of Pandemonium, — and enough of the Bible, to 
comprehend the great troth, that ** God ie angry with the wicked evetr da^," — wa 
afaali not long have occasiun to cry, ^ Wo is to us, that we sojourn in Mesech, and 
dwell in the tents of Kedar;" but ** our sons shall be as plants grown up in their 
youth, and our daughters as comerHrtonesy polished after the siniiliiude of a pel* 
ace." • • 

ScHooi. CoMMiTmc — R. & SUnrSf Jonas Perfcuui. 

(1845-6.) Sklsctions fkom [PaiirrKD] REPomr. There is nothing on earth 
so precious as the mind, soul, and character of a child. It comes from God a 
creature of susceptibilities, capabilities, and activities, to be unfolded, filled, and 
exercised, partly by its own voluntary action, and partly from the iofluences 
which reach it from other and outward objects. These influences it receives 
throughout the entire period of its existence. But there is a circumstance which 
gives to those that reach its first years, an importance momentous and solemn 
beyond conception. It is the fact, that these early influences determine, almost 
to a certainty, the character of those which are to act with a governing power 
through all future life. This is the period when the mind is in a forming state, — 
when good and evil, right and wrong, virtue and vice, all moral beauty and loveli- 
ness, and all moral deformity and Mliousness, present themselves to the youthful 
mind for its attention, its confidence, and its submission ; and when the great 
question is answered, under the guidance of which it will place itself, and by the 
plastic hand of which it will be moulded, either in ever-growing moral excellence, 
or in ever-increasing moral debasement Amidst the tender and yielding sensi- 
bilities of the ** dewy morning" of life, tendencies are impressed, trains of causes 
started, and directions to the character given, which draw after them a perpetual 
Ukeness of consequences and efiects. The future career of the man may be 
determined with almost mathematical precision from the present character of the 
boy, and of the influences exerted upon him. * * 

Your committee would earnestly recommend that there should be great care in 
the selection of teachers. * * We have already far too many verdant peda- 
gogues, who, (like pack-pedlers,) visit us only to obtain our coppers. We want 
a class of teachers who are not only able to understand the dispositions and capa- 
bilities of their pupils, and who possess the requisite tact to develop and direct 
them into a proper channel; but who, in the language of the law, ** exert their 
best endeavors to impress their minds with the principles of piety, jdstice, and a 
sacred regard to truth, love of their country, humanity, and universal benevo- 
lence, sobriety, industry, and frugality, chastity, moderation, and temperance, and 
those other virtues which are the ornament of society and the basis upon which a 
republican constitution is founded." * * 

Your committee would particularly direct your attention to the urgent neces- 
sity of some reform in the manner of dividing the town into so many weak, puny, 
and inefficient districts. The custom is being discontinued in many towns of the 
Commonwealth. 

It has been found by practical demonstration, that the smaller the district the 
greater will be the expense of education, and the larger the district the less will 
be the expense. During the oast winter, we have had one school, employing a 
male teacher at an expense of $26 per month, including board, where there has 
been an average of only eleven scholars to occupy his time and receive the 
benefit of this expenditure. 

In another district immediately adjoining, there has been an average of but 
twenty-two scholars, to be instructed at a cost of $129 per month, including board. 
In another also contiguous to the first, the average attendance was but twenty- 
eight, making in all sixty-one scholars, for whom Uiree teachers are employed, at 
an expense of not less than $80 per month; also three scboolhouses provided and 
warmed ; when, could these sixty -one scholars have been collected into one con- 
venient scboolhouse, centrally located, and a competent teacher employed, at an 
expense of $30 per month, there might have been saved to these three districti 
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fSO per mondiy to be expended in each a mtnnec as would beet eabeerve the edu- 
cation of their children. Again, no ambitioua young man, but must feel that his 
powers are confined to a very limited range, and the gauge of his competency 
reduced to a very small ratio, with but eleven scholars or all ages to instruct, 
from the child just emerging from the nursery, to him who has already become 
skilled in the use of the trowel, the adze, or the plane. Parental interest and 
influence, so necessary to the prosperity of a school, wane and die away where 
there are so few circumstances to awaken attention. The highest number of 
scholars that have attended school at any one time the past year has been five 
hundred and ninety-six. Now if the eleven districts where these children reside, 
could have been so united as to have reduced their number to five, with the funds 
now raised by the town, there might have been sustained five annual schools, 
where the larger scholars could have all easily attended, besides sustaining such 
primarv schools as might have been needed. By so doing, the larger children 
might have been kept at school during the whole year. 

These facts show how unwise it is for a town to be divided into a great number 
of small districts, and still more how impolitic, we had almost said how criminal, 
is the measure of subdividing a district alreadv too small, merely to gratify a 
selfish desire which the families of a small neighborhood may have to accommo- 
date themselves with a school at their door. 

How much better it would be, wherever practicable, for small districts to unite, 
and enjoy the advantages of a better classification and of a higher order of in- 
struction ! * * 

While our private dwellings, our houses of worship, and our State public build- 
ings, from the court-house to the penitentiary, are constructed with decided refer- 
ence to the comfort and convenience of their occupants, some of our schoolhouses 
possess every thing that renders them uncomfortable and forbidding. In one, the 
forms are made to seat six or eight scholars, where but two should be seated 
together ; the backs and fronts are so constructed as to make the use of both at 
the same time impracticable. Others are raised so high as to prevent the occu- 
pant from reaching the floor with his feet, thus elevating him above his sound- 
ings, at the very commencement of his intellectual career. Children seem to 
have an intuitive perception of the comparative value of a pleasant and conven- 
ient, or an unpleasant and inconvenient schoolhouse, for while the former, in the 
town, without exception, are kept neat and entire, the latter display every variety 
of jack-knife engravings that the fruitful invention of the young yankee charac- 
ter has been able to devise. * * 

School Committee. — R. & Stom^ Janaa Perkins^ George JV*. fFaitt. 



BROOKLINE. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [Printed] Report. • • Tlie HRgh St^ool. — 
Through the indefatigable exertions of its principal, Mr. B. H. Rhoades, ^ve 
hundred dollars have been obtained by individual subscriptions for the purpose of 
procuring for this school a good philosophical apparatus. It is expected that this 
will be procured and arranged ready for use previously to the commencement of 
the next summer term. • • 

It may be proper to say in this connection that the library, which was procured 
some two years since, and which is kept by the principal of the High School, is 
apparently answering the end for which it was designed. Its volumes are some- 
what extensively read, and furnish an amount of valuable instruction to many of 
our families, — some of whom have not the means or conveniences of obtaining it 
from any othor source. Your committee are of the opinion that the money appro- 
priated for this object was well expended, and is made to subserve the great 
cause of education. We see not how the library could be dispensed with with- 
out depriving many of advantages which they now enjoy for intellectual improve- 
ment • • 

Another thing which we consider essential to the improvement of our schools, 
is the securing for each of them permanent and toetf-^tuuj^ej teachers. In regard 
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to pennanent teaehen, we Itave enlanred in a fomer report. We Bti]! conncler it 
to be a subject of vast importance. But these teachen should be weff qualified* 
By which we mean sooiething more than that they should have a suflScient 
amouDt of knowledge. This, of cooise, is indispensably necessaiy. But, in the 
estimation of your committee, this is but a small part of all that is essential to 
constitute a jgood teacher. There are certain social and moral qualifications 
which are indispensable requisites. A perscm must hsYe an easy and ameable 
method of communication, a fondness for children, a love for the empfoyment, 
and an interest in the p r ogreeo and elevation of society, in order to secure the 
highest objectB of teachiuff. One who does not love the work and love children, 
wUl be at best but a mere nireling, — ^impatient and fretful, souring the temper and 
ruining the disposition of the scholars, rendering them the most unamiable and 
unlovely objects of creation. Children, it is expected, will be but children, 
thoughtless and inconsistent, and none but those who love them, can bear with 
their imperfections and folly. A teacher must exercise authority, but it should 
be authority tempered by kindness. He most see that his rules are faithfully 
observed, but he must also see that the scholars are cheerful and happy. If pun- 
ishment be inflicted, it should always be with that mildness of temper T?hich will 
make the scholar feel that it is done for his good. Undeviatin^ firmness may be 
a trait in the character of one remarkable for mildness and amiability. A child 
will make but little progress in study, unless there rests habitually upon his coun- 
tenance the sunny smile of cheeifolness and joy. He knows but little about prog- 
ress in study, who supposes that much can be accomplished when one goes to 
his task with a ruffled and disturbed spirit But how can a child be happy, or 
wear a smile of cheerfulness, if its teacher from mom till night be irritated and 
fretful, — threatening what he never intends to perform, and often dissatisfied 
when the child does the best that it possibly can ? The susceptibilities of our 
children are too delicate, their sympathies too tender to be subjected long to such 
treatment without irreparable injury. And to avoid this injury, we should en- 
deavor to secure for all our schooui, teachers who are intellectually, socially, and 
morally qualified for their stations. * * 



School ComnTTSK. — John Piaret^ William H, ShaSeri Samud PkUbridt. 



(1845-6.) Selections from [Priiited] Report. * * As a Commonwealth, 
we have been highly distinguished for the importance attached to popular educa- 
tion. Our fiithers sought to have the whole people educated. But yet we sup- 
pose it not irreverent to say that they cherished some superficial views in regard 
to the best method of securing this desirable object. They maintained Public 
Schools, but it is evident tiiat those schools furnished but poor facilities for prop- 
erly educating the mass. We go back a few years, and without searching among 
the recollections of " the oldest inhabitants," we find that the opinion was preva- 
lent, that nothing but the rudiments of leaminff should be taugnt in our Public 
Schools. Then, in almost every town, these scnools were continued but a portion 
of the year, — some three or four months in winter, and in many places about the 
same length of time in summer. New teachers were employed for nearly everjr 
short term, and these were sent into the school without much regard to their 
mental or moral qualifications. The schools were rarely visited by the committee 
except at the close of a term, when there was an examination of the scholars, 
conducted entirely by the teachers. And often that examination was but the 
veriest fraud. Questions were asked on which the children had been drilled for 
weeks, while their moral natures were subject to the consciousness of having 
been thus trained to cheat the committee. Who that has lived thirty or forty 
years cannot recall many scenes like these ? The thought of having high schools 
open to all the children in town, possessing the necessary qualifications, had 
scarcely been conceived. Those who desired more than the rudimentB of learn- 
inff, if their parents had the ability, were sent to private schools and academies. 
This exerted an unhappy influence upon society, by producing envious feelings 
on the part of those who were not tnns favored, and aristocratic feelings on the 
part of those who were. * * 

During tl;^last term, there has been singing taught in this school twice each 
week, by Mr. Johnson, of Boston. It is proper to say that he undertook this in> 
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■traetioii imaolicitad by tJbe connittQe, thovgh wkh tlneir knowMgv wid apmba^ 
tion. It WM entirely g^uitoiu on bis part, bat of matmal benefit to the children ; 
affi>rding them relaxation and delight, and inducing them to retom witli increased 
vigor aiMi devotion to their etudiea, after a half hour spent in singing, * * 

Since this town, according to the Graduated Scale, was the last year the second 
in the Ccnnmonwealth, in regard to the amount appropriated to each child between 
the ages of four and sixteen, it ia desirable that we should not be much below that 
in the comparative excellence of our schools. We labor under some disadvan^ 
tages now, which larger towns and cities do not experience. We cannot anrang^ 
divide and locate our schools as we could, if we had a greater number of inhabit- 
ants, or if the number was more equal in the difierent distncts. But until such 
time as Brookline shall become a citv or large town, we must endeavor to meet 
these disadvantages in the best possible manner. * * 

School Committee. — John Pierce^ Wm. H, ShaiUr^ Samud PkUbrick, 



CANTON. 

(1844-5.) Selection from [Prihted] Report. * * Accomplished and 
faithful teachers are indispensable to the prosperity of the schools. It is a matter 
of sarprise to us, that any but such should have the presumption to offer them- 
selves for that responsible office. But so it is. A number, who had been en- 
gaged for the winter term, were rejected for want of the legal literary attain- 
ments. And we would here recommend to the prudential committees to be ex- 
tremely cautious in engaging persons whose characters and qualifications are 
unknown. They are liable to great imposition in this respect The town's com- 
mittee are obliged to examine candidates as to their moral character and literary 
acquirements^ and, if found qualified barely to teach those branches prescribed by 
law, they are expected to grant certificates of approbation. The idea that a per- 
son, however young and inexperienced, awkward and green, who can pass such 
an examination, however creaitably, will make an approved and efficient teacher, 
is fallacious in the extreme. No person would thinx of employing an apprentice, 
unacquainted with the use of tools, to make an elegant and ornamental piece of 
inrniture ; and an apprentice in school keeping, where the intellectual and moral 
character of immortal minds is to be formed for usefulness and happiness, is the 
last person who should be entrusted with the delicate duties of that momentous 
work. And so long as school apprentices are engaged for masters^ because they 
will work cheapo as all apprentices are obliged to do, we may expect to have in- 
competent teachers, undisciplined schools, insubordinate scholars, and unsatisfius- 
tory attainments. It is a delicate and unpleasant matter to discard a candidate 
for incompetency. But if our consciences reprove us at all, it is for being too 
lenient rather than too severe. * * 

School Committee. — Benjamin Uuntoan^ WiUiam B. Hammond, 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printeo] Report. • • Your committee 
regard singinff, when properly managed, as a truly desirable acquisition for chil- 
dren at school, and its present happy influences are not duly considered. Every 
teacher of our schools ought to be a singer of correct taste, as to style and selec- 
tion of music appropriate for children, and ought to strive to make every child in 
school a singer. An occasional respite from study, spent in performing vocal 
music, is like unbending a bow for the time, that it may recover its elasticity to 
twang the string with renewed force, and send the arrow more swiftly and with 
greater precision to the mark. * * 

The winter term of the higher department, wo regret to say, was a failure. 
The teacher employed failed to secure the confidence of the children, and the 
school was soon in a state of insubordination. Fortunately, however, a fenude 
teacher belonging to the district was employed, with a sufficiency of energy and 
tact to restore order, and made the school, for the remainder of theierm, all that 
could be expected. • * 
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Heie there is no change. This school enjoys the Imhon of the stme ezperi* 
enced feioiie from ye^r to year ; and your cotnmittee coodider this, on the whole, 
the most forward school in town. The reason is obvious. It is not because 
there are no other teichers employed, as well qualified as the instructress of this 
school ; but tha succejs of this school lies in the fact that there is no ekangt qf 
Uaehars, • • 

School Committse. — Wm. B. Hammond^ B^amin Hiinioon, Boheii Shank' 
ling. 



COHASSET. 

(1844-5.) Selectioits feom Report. * * If there is one trust left us by our 
ancestors, which has especial claim on our attention, aud is worthy of our unceas- 
ing fostering and encouragement, it is our Public Schools. They cannot well be 
compared with political freedom or religious lib.erty, blessings we prize so highly, 
for un our Public Schools do these blessings depend, and without these schools 
our government must become anarchy or despotism, and our religion fanaticism or 
superstition. • * 

It is worthy to be noticed, that, by employing a female teacher in the Centre 
district, nine weeks schooling have been gained, while there has been nothing in 
the experiment to justify the presumption uiat a female teacher might not succeed 
as well in governing and teaching such a school as a male teacher. * * 

School Committee. — Joseph (hgoody Ikand H, Babcodtj Levi JV*. Bates. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * The general condition of the 
schools in all the districts, would, in our opinion, compare favorably with the 
same schools for any previous year. Experience has demonstrated elsewhere, as 
well as our own observation here, the complete success of competont female teach- 
ers. Their further introduction and employment are confidently recommended. * * 

School Committee. — Jamu C. Doanej Titnas Stoddard^ Caleb Lalhrop. 



DEDHAM. 

(1844-5.) Selections prom [Printed] Report. * * The school in West 
street, West Dedham, has been excellent Several masters and misses have at- 
tended at a more advanced age than in most of our schools. This the committee 
are happy to witness. They conceive it to be an advantage both to the school and 
to the individuals attending, and the example is worthy of imitation. * * 

As to the general organization of the schools, the committee feel that the subject 
is attended with very great difficulties. It is one which they are very reluctant to 
approach, but in regard to which they cannot forbear to add one or two remarks. 
On looking over the Abstract of isSchool Returns just received, and comparing 
facts as there stated in figures, with what the committee know, or have reason to 
believe, to be true of the character of the schools in several of our towns, one in- 
ference, a very natural one, forces itself upon their minds, which i^, that the char- 
acter of schools does not depend exclusively on the amount of money appropria- 
ted, compared with the number of children. For example, it is conceded, the 
committee believe, that Roxbury has the best schools in the Commonwealth ; at 
least they are as good as any. '^At this moment," says the Roxbury Report for 
]84:)*4, '*our grammar schools stand as high as any in the Commonwealth. Gen- 
tlemen from a distance, after visiting many of the most noted schools in the Stste, 
in Boston, Salem, and elsewhere, have decidedly given the palm to some of ours 
over all othen of the same class. Our success is known through the State. 
From the centre, from Merrimack, from the Connecticut, we receive testimonials 
and congratolations. Lettera come from remote towns, inquiring how we do it, 
and what is oor system." Such are tha Roixbiuy sclioolsy and if it is asked* what 
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m th« caose of their cigntl racceM> the reply geD^rally giTen is, that Rozbury, ae 
we have already elated, pays its teachen more liberally than most other towns. 
And yet Rozbiiry, as before said, does not appropriate as much money in propor- 
tion to the number of children in the town between the ases of 4 and 16 years, as 
Dedham. The trouble with the Dedham schools is not, uiat money enough is not 
granted. There are but 7 towns in the Commonwealth, which appropriate more 
money for each child between the ages of 4 and 16, than Dedham. These are 
SomervlUe, which stands at the head, Boston, Brighton, Medford, New Bedford, 
Brookline, and Charlestown, — the order in which we have named them showing 
their comparative liberality in this particular. Dedham stands next on the list, 
then Dorchester, Lowell, Milton, Chelsea, New Braintree, Waltham, and Rox- 
bury, — the Ji/leenih. Thus the town which stands only fifteenth, in the compara- 
tive amount of its appropriation for schools, has the best schools. The cause is 
to be sought in the mode of superintendence, which differs from that in many 
other towns, — ^in this for example ; — and in the general system, or organization of 
the schools, to explain which would require more space than the limits of this Re- 
port admit * * 

If the committee may be allowed to state, in conclusion, what thev deem the 
one great waut of this town, it is, that of a Public High School for English and 
classical studies. The institution of such a school would do more, as they be- 
lieve, for the temporal prosperity of the place even, than almost any other measure 
which could be adopted. The want of such a school operates in several ways to 
the disadvantage of the town. It prevents strangers, and especially persons doing 
business in the city, from seeking a residence among us. There is much to in- 
vite them here, — a healthy situation, pure air, beauty of natural scenery, in 
which Dedham is excelled in summer by few of our New England towns, and fa- 
cility of intercourse between tlie place and the neighboring metropolis by means 
of the rail-way. These and other advantages which the town possesses, combine 
to render it agreeable as a place of residence. But over against all these advan- 
tages is set the want of a school, or schools, of the character alluded to, the pos- 
session of which, it is believed, would enhance the value of property in the place 
by an amount far exceeding the cost of the school. The first question usually 
asked by persons inquiring about a place of residence is, what is the character of 
your schools ? Can we educate our children among you ? To questions of this 
sort, it is useless t6 deny, that Dedham has hitherto not been able to reply as it is 
desirable that it should. 

* * A remedy which has been adopted, and has been found to have been 
successful, in some of our towns, is for two or more districts to unite and form what 
is called a Union School, for which provision is made by the laws of the Com- 
monwealth. • • 

School Committee.—.^. Lamson^ Calvin Dtii/ee, J. W. Parkkursl, J. H. Cohb, 
Samud B. Bahcock. 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Prtitted] Report. * * The committee, as 
well as the public, are beginning to reap the benefit of the stand they have taken 
in -demanding higher qualifications in the teachers, than had been previously made 
indispensable to the granting of a certificate. The effect has been to diminish 
the number of applications for certificates by incompetent teachers. The stand- 
ard of qualification may, in the opinion of the committee, be still further ele- 
Yated,---a result, which may be gradually brought about by a still more rigid ex- 
amination and higher demands on the part of committees, whose duty it is, so far 
as thoy have power, to guard the schools against the intnision of those who, by 
any defect of education, manners, morals, facility of imparting knowledge, or car 
pacity of discipline, are either wholly unfit for their oflice, or give doubtful prom- 
ise of success. * ♦ 

• • Centre SchooLJirgt parish, — The middle division elicited, at the late examina- 
tion, expret>6ions of warm approbation from the numerous visiters present, in 
which the committee were able heartily to join. In both divisions, a collec- 
tion of "objects," or specimens in Natural History, has been beerun, which has 
had the effect of awakening the curiosity of the children, and afforded the teacher ' 
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an oppDrtanity of gtriBg boom Tilimble tnd pletmngf lenoM, without tko vse of 
books. • • 

The Mill Yillaffo school wss lo-orgsniBed at the coramencemeiit of the prsseot 
school year, and for the first time pot on the footing of an annual school. This 
was done in part by private sobscription, the portion of money drawn from the 
town treasury not beingr adequate to the purpose. This fact is mentioned as high* 
ly creditable to the district, and as indicating a determination, at almost any pe- 
cuniary sacrifice, to elevate the character of the school. The experiment thus 
far has been eminently successful. The contrast between the school now and its 
condition in former years, strikes the eye at once. There has been great and 
manifest improvement in every respect,— in the order and discipline of the school, 
in the literary exercises, and in the general neatness and good behavior of the pu- 
pils. Large maps on rollers, and also a globe, have been placed in this school, 
during the year. • • 

In several of the schools, compositions have been read before the examining 
committee, and in others presented to them for inspection. Some of them weie 
of a very high order, both in point of thought and literary execution ; some of 
them finished and beautiful, and the reading of them added much to the variety 
and interest of the exercises of examination. The practice of writing composi- 
tion in our more advanced schools, cannot be too highly commended. * * 

Some of the examinations have been enlivened by very good sinring, which 
has afforded the comAiiUee much pleasure, as they have a high opmion of the 
softening and refining power of music, as well as of its utility in educating the 
voice. They see no reason why it should not receive attention, and a taste for it 
be encouraged in our schools as it is in the Common Schools of Germany. * * 

School Comktttes.— wi^oan Lamson^ Cdvin Durfu, /. ff. Parkhunt^ & B. 
Babcockt J. B. Cobb. 



DORCHESTER. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [Priitted] Report. *' * We are pleased to 
report an increased attention given in our schools to vocal music It is introduced 
into all, we believe, but three of them, and in some few a degree of excellence 
has been attained which surprised and delighted us. * * We are persuaded 
that a little time given to it each day, as an intervening exercise between more 
mental and fatiguing ones, would be in every way an advantage to a school ;— ' 
making a pleasant variety in the exercises ; afibrding a present relief and refresh- 
ment to the mind, and thus enabling and disposing it to enter with renewed alac- 
rity upon succeeding tasks ; multiplying the bonds of attachment to the place and 
its duties ; softening and harmonizing the feelings of a school ; strengthening and 
improving the vocal organs ; besides imparting a degree of skill and taste in a 
most desirable and elevating art. 

There is one other point upon which we wish to remark, in speaking of the ac- 
tual condition of our schools ; — it is that of manner8. In some of the upper 
schools, the committee were witness to faults in this particular, offensive any 
where, but especially so in such a place. If a child is not instructed in good 
manners elsewhere, he should be at school, and there the more if he is not else- 
where. It should be seen to by the teacher that, at least in his presence, there is 
an absence of whatever is improper and unbecoming, in bearing and demeanor; 
r11 that is disagreeable in personal habits ; all lounging and ungainly attitudes, 
especially at recitations ; all that is rude and disrespectful in word, tone, or look. 
We hold this to be no trifling matter, but one which intimately connects itself 
with a child's truest welfare. 

And in connection with this, and involving it, we wonld speak of moral initrue* 
twn in our schools. Wo fear it is greatly neglected, here and every where ; that 
our Common Schools, generally fail more in this respect than in others, — ^though it 
is the most important of all, to fiilfil their purpose and design ; that inquiries 
concerning a teacher's moral qualifications are not, as they should be, the most 
anxiously made by those who engage hun, and all other qualifications legatded as 
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ulttrl^ imniBcieiit and ODWortby without them* It i« taking a very low and pa^- 
tial view of education, to suppose that it consists in quickening the intellect mere- 
ly ; in imparling a knowledge of certain facts and processes which may be of ser* 
vice to the individual in the affairs of life. Even in the eye of the /citr, this is not 
all. The wise and noble founders of our school system did not so overlook the 
claims of that portion of our nature which takes precedence of all its other por^ 
tions in dignity and importance, as to leave it to a chance culture ; but while it 
might be elsewhere attended to, — as it should be^ — ^they bespoke for it the foster- 
ing care of all public seminaries of learning, also, — from the highest to the low- 
est. * * Looking at the individual only in his relation to the State and in con- 
nection with the common interests and afiairs of life, the importance of moral in- 
struction can hardly be overststed. Our republican institutions of government, 
with all the countless benefits which grow out of them, are secured to us, not by the 
knowledge of the people, but by their virtue ; and without this they will not, cannot 
abide. The want of principle continually disclosed in political, commercial, and 
social life, too sadly indicates, that moral education among us has not kept pace 
with intellectual, and should urge to the endeavor to give to the former its due 
and proper place. And in demanding of the schoolroom that it be a nursery of 
good morals as well as of good learning, we in no wise prejudice the interests of 
Sie latter. The time taken for moral instruction would be more than made up to 
the scholar, in the increased diligence with which, under the ennobling influences 
of such instruction, the remaining time would be employed. And much time is 
not required. It is not moral lecturing that is needed ; better without it, — it is 
not so much any direct instruction, as those incidental and indirect remarks, made 
as opportunities present and circumstances invite, growing out of actual occur- 
rences, suggested by the passing lesson or event, — to which a teacher with an 
awakened and delicate moral sense, and warmly bent upon the hest improvement 
of his pupils, would be naturallv led. And here comes back upon us the whole 
difliculty, — the want, in this high sense, of morally-qualified teachers. The^ 
cannot teach morality in whose breasts it is not a livinpf, animating, pervading 
principle. The teacher cannot elevate his pupils above himself; and the attempt 
to do so is even an injury, inasmuch as the discerned inconsistency between 
teaching and example is likely to create in them a distaste for, and distrust of, the 
whole matter. • • 

ScHooi. ComtiTTEK. — NdUionid HaU. 

(1845-6.) Selections fbom [pRiiiTEnl Report. * * The committee were 
pleased to observe that the recent annual exhibitions were occasions of more gen- 
eral interest, and attracted larger audiences than the similar occasions of former 
years. The upper schools, with but one exception, had their rooms filled and 
thronged with attentive visiters. This is as it should be. Both teachers and 
scholars are encouraged and incited by it, and those who attend are brought to a 
better acquaintance with the schools, and made to feel a livelier interest in fhem. 
At some of the schools, unusual pains were taken in preparation for the exhibi- 
tion, and its exercises were of a somewhat different character from what has been 
customary. Smaller space was allotted to recitations in the ordinary and pre- 
scribed studies of the school, and larger to an exhibition of the more attractive 
and graceful accomplishments of music and declamation. The committee feel 
reluctant to utter a word other than commendatory in relation to what was under- 
taken and carried out with such an earnest and good spirit; and yet they cannot 
but feel that there are liinitsto be observed in the direction spoken of; — they can- 
not but think that, as a general rule, the extraordinarv and long-continued efforts 
essential to the getting up of such exhibitions, and the excitement necessarily 
attendant upon the preparation and the event, must have the effect to impart a 
distaste, for the time being, towards the studies more peculiarly appropriate to the 

Slace, and, consequently, to interfere with the school's advancement in them, 
lesides that, the doing so much for mere effect, is, to say the least, of very ques- 
tionable advantage in a moral point of view. 

We would not be understood as intending, by these remarks, to cast censure 
upon what has been. * * We would rather guard a^inst what mav &e,— against 
the evil which we foresee, should the annual exhibitions take the character in oar 
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fchoolfl genenlly of men exiubitioni, and sboald the main eflTorC be to render 
them attractive by the display of other attainments than those mhich the schools 
are expressly designed to favor. Most heartily would we welcome within our 

Places of public instruction, taste and sentiment, — pore taste and lofty sentiment 
'hey ouffht to be there, and to be fostered there. It is not only plesssnt to eye 
and ear, but sood for mind and heart,— especially at the occasions referred to, — 
to see the walls hung with decorations and speaking with mottoes ; to hear the 
swell of tuneful voices, and to listen to the appropriate and graceful utterance of 
the productions of the poet and orator. At the same time, we would suggest that 
there is a limit beyond which these things, good thoufh in themselves they be» 
should not be cairied in our schools ; and we would leave it to each teacher's 
good judgment and tasto to decide for himself where that limit should be. * * 

School Comkittes. — MUhanid HaUy Thaddem Ciapp. 



DOVER. 

(1844-^.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Balph 

Sanger^ Ely ah Parry, Jr. 

(1845-6.) Selectioit from Report. * * There is another subject to which 
we invite your attention, viz., the employment of female teachers in the winter 
schools. The North school, as you are aware, was kept by a female. The ex* 
periment, in this case, has been very successful. The school was not only well 
instructed, but well governed. The government was mild, but firm. Obedience 
on the part of the children grew out of love and respect for the teacher. It is 
true that the teacher deserved, in a high degree, the affection and confidence of 
her pupils. And could female teachers, of similar qualifications, be employed in 
other schools in the winter, it seems to us that it mieht conduce, in many respects, 
to their improvement ; especially where the schools are small, and where public 
sentiment is favorable. But in no case would we recommend the employment of 
female teachers in winter, unless they are persons of suitable qualifications, as to 
age, character, experience, ^ aptness for teaching," and government. * * 

School Committee. — Ralph Sanger^ Calvin WMU, Calvin Richards. 



FOXBOROUGH. 

(1844-5.) Selectioits from Report. * * At the close of the summer, a 

Seneral pic-nic was given in behalf of the schools. To the good effects which 
lis meeting had upon our youth, every parent who was present on that joyous 
occasion can bear testimony. One of its efiects has been, that a great number of 
persons has been at each final examination since. * * 

* * Lest your committee be misunderstood, they repeat, moral suasion is the 
best corrective of evil in most cases ; but should it fail in any case, the teacher 
should be sure to remedy the evil in a proper manner, and when in the full com- 
mand of his reason and temper, — to which, your committee firmly believe, the 
approval of every parent in this town will cheerfully be given. * * 

At the close of one school, the teacher manifested a strong disposition to sub- 
stitute an exhibition for an examination, which, if allowed, in the opinion of your 
committee, would destroy all the objects for which said committee exist * * 

A word as to scboolhouses, and your committee have done. For some time 
past, they had hoped that, before the winter schools, the town would have built 
nouses in all the districts except the seventh, and remunerated them for the one 
they now have in said district. And they are of the opinion that the town will 
yet, in some way, build said houses. If the common sayincr* that the appearance 
of the scboolhouses in a town is a sure indication of the state or quality of their 
schools, then the town of Foxborough must be looked upon as one that has tahen 
bat a single step in the scale of improvement for many years. In other words, 
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yoa liaT6 only one good commodioas house in town, whUe to make the beet of the 
other six, five of them are poor, cold, ill-contrived, uncomfortable, old houses, and 
as to the other, which is in the fifth district, it is far from being a good house, and 
they are all too small for the purposes of their respective districts. 

And why are such apologies for schoolhonses suffered to mar the otherwise fair 
fame of this town ? Is it because you are so very poor ? No ! Is it for the want 
of common benevolence ? No ! Is it because you do not know the wants of the 
town in this respect? Certainly not! ! It is simply because the town has not 
fully considered the subject, and weighed it in all its bearings. * * 



School Committee. — J. M. Evenltf J. G. JoneSf WUlard P. FlympUm. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. • • Your committee would further re- 
port that, in their opinion, wherever there is an entire want of cooperation of pa- 
rents in aid and support of teachers, there the schools are in a languishing condi- 
tion, and money, books, and schoolhonses, are worse than thrown away. * * 

School Committee. — John G, Jonia* 



FRANKLIN. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School CouMiTm^^^TeriiuM 

D. SoMworih, WUUard Fisher, Paul B. Clark. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Liberal reward for instruction 
is recommended for the encouragement of instructers. Unless this is offered, few 
will be disposed to qualify themselves well for the employment One of the com- 
mittee well recollects, when he engaged to keep his first school, having agreed for 
so much, being asked by one of me trustees, '* Will you feel satisfied with that 
sum ? — ^that you are sufficiently paid ?" Farmers, mechanics, which hired man is 
most profitable to you, the one who thinks himself well paid, or the one who 
knows he is scantily paid ? 

A good, comfortable and convenient boarding-place, also, is important, and 
such a one will not easily be found by parsimonious search. In short, let the 
teacher have all the advantages and encouragement that can be consistently given 
him, that he may be induced to do the best he can for your children. * * 

Some prudential committees place their teacher in the school, and then notify 
their humble servants of the committee that their school has begun, and they must 
come and visit it * * 

We would recommend that singing should be introduced into our schools, to a 
moderate extent The practice is becoming more and more prevalent in our own 
country, in Europe, and in other parts of the world, — and happy effects follow it. 

School Committee. — Ttrtiua D, Southioorthy ^9a Hixon. 



MEDFIELD, 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * No secular profession or employ- 
ment whatever, can be compared in importance to that of the public teacher. The 
influence on the rising generation, is second only to that of the present It ia 
both pleasing and sad, to observe with what distinctness of outline his image is 
reflected from the minds of his pupils. It is pleasinjr, because, by obtaining the 
services of competent teachers, the future welfare of the country, and of every 
holy and humane institution will be effectually secured. It is sad, — for should 
teachers be essentially defective, it will be most difficult to remedy the evil they 
will inflict upon society. 

It is of no little consequence to remember, that the image of the instructor is 
most distinctly seen in the most promising of the scholars. Should he write his 
name on those only who are destined to swell the train of some ambitious dema* 
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gogae, it wonldiwIbeasabjeetofdcepoQiictiik BatHwlDtho8e,on wlioin the 
pftieDtV heart most fondly dosta^ who are hereafter to be the principal acton on 
the stage of exiatence, and who are to be the diapenseia of weal or woe to the 
coinmumty, that he imperta the lineaments of his own character. We are formed 
to regard with reverence those whom we deem superior to ourselves, Fecblec as 
this affection generally is in a democratic government, it is not wholly ineffi- 
cient There are but tew relations in life, which call it forth into more energetic 
action than that which sabsistB between the teacher and his scholars. The young 
will imbibe the manners and habiti of those who are placed over them. Our con* 
nection with the schools has affiirded us many facilities for making such observa* 
tions. The teachers who, at different times, for seven years back, have been cm- 
ployed in this town, exhibited a great variety of character. In all cases, we have 
not failed to discover, that the most aspiring of the scholan airove, in their meas- 
ures, to follow the example set before them. The reflected image exhibits, usually, 
the entire person of the teacher. It is not simply in the branches prescribed by law 
that the roaster instructs, but in every thing that he is himself. He imparts his 
whole spirit to his pupils. He does not possess a single trait of character which 
is not daily brought to bear on the impressible minds around him. We do not 
expect him to inculcate Christian doctrines, but he will unavoidably infuse a re* 
ligioos or an irreligious spirit We do not expect him to lecture on ethics, but we 
cannot hinder him from imparting inddiUt imprtsnoni in regard to right and 
wrong. The schoolroom affords a very extensive field for the display of morel 
qualities. Let the teacher be firm, dignified, prudent, conscientious and kind ; or 
let him be vacillating, grovelling, capricious, unprincipled ttnd unkind ; and not a 
day will pass, without affording the amplest occasion for tho full exercise of such 
traits of character. These moral pictures, constantly hong up before the young, 
are more efficient in producing their likeness, than the writing copies that are set 
for their imitation in penmanship, are in forming their hand. 

The influence of social manners is still [more perceptible. If the master be 
distinguished for refinement and order in his general demeanor, and in his appli- 
cation to his duties; if his language be pure, elegant and rich, — and if his pro- 
nunciation be proper and distinct, — if, in a word, every thing about him be char- 
acterized by correct taste, his mantle will fall on his scholars, — (for a man is 
known by the company he keeps.) He will thus contribute most essentially to 
their elevation in the scale of being, and to their individual happiness. Gentle 
manners and refined address have a powerful reflex influence upon the temper, 
the affections and the morel sentiments. But should the master, on the contrary, 
be coaree and irregular in his manners, vulgar in his langusffe and pronuncia- 
tion, his influence wUl be like mildew on the delicate and unfolding minds com- 
mitted to his care. 

The schuolroom, however, is appropriately the arena for intellectual strife. — 
While the teacher and his pupils touch on all the points of their character, it is 
reason with reason that impinges the hardest In the image of the instructer re- 
flected from the minds of his scholars, it is his habits of inought that stand in the 
boldest relief. In this respect, the dullest observer may detect a striking resem- 
blance. We do not expect to find in the membera of a Common School, the power 
and compass of a thoroughly disciplined mind. But if the teacher possesses these 
qualities, he will scatter broadcast the generous seed, and in every spot of cenial 
soil it will take root, and, in due time, if not blasted by advene winds, will bear 
a luxuriant crop. Accuracy and energy in mental processes, are more immediate 
and striking in their effect When the master is active, thorough, exact, and ^*apt 
to teach," the result will be most surprising. But if his own mind has never been 
set free, — if he is satisfied with loose and ill-defined conceptions, his influence 
will distil like death on the tender minds that are just emerging into the light of 
day. • • 

At the present time, when there are more who wish to be teachera than there 
are schools, the office of the prudential committee is one of peculiar delicacy ; — one 
requiring no ordinary judorment, and devotion to the public good. 1*he individuals 
amonff whom he is to make his selection, may be thus classified :— 

1. Men of the first talent and education, of great experience and skill in the 
art of teaching. But such individuals are found, for the most part, in those towns 
and cities where the schools are long and the wages high. 
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51. Youiiff people, who have some expectation of makinsr school teaching their 
basincsd. This class is very large, and embraces an endless variety of talent, ac- 
qatrements and disposition. Very many of them find, after the first trial, that they 
nave mistaken the path of duty. Many of them succeed well, full as well as an 
equal number of apprentices at house-building, cabinet-making, or black-smith- 
ing. After a reasonable time, they will become good teachers. 

3. Those who have no intention to follow school teaching as their business ; 
who make the school a stepping-place to some other post. Many of this class 
have no regard for any thing but the money. This, however, is not true of them 
all. Yet, even these last can have, of course, no great ambition to acquire fame 
as school teachers. But if they have a healthy conscience, a strong sense of ob- 
ligation, they will devote themselves with zeal to tlieir task. Still, there is very 
great danger that these individuals may deem it their duty rather to attend to the 
studios of their class at college, or to those of their future profession, and not 
give their mind to their present employment 

4. Those who do not make school teaching their chief business ; who do not 
depend for their standing in society on their success as instructers of youth. — 
These do not feel, when they enter the schoolroom, that they have any thing to 
risk. They take op the employment only to fill up a vacancy in a dull season of 
the year. 

All these classes, with the exception of the first, shine only by borrowed light 
They are almost entirely confined to the text book. We are far from speaking 
disparagingly 'of them all, — but the trutli is, and you ought to know it, in a ? reat 
many instances, they do not earn their wages. Is it not surprising, that the New 
Englander, who is justly celebrated for his shrewdness, should not look out more 
sharply for himself in this matter ? Parsimonious economy is oflen the most ex- 
travagant prodigality. 

You would not entrust an important and intricate case to a pettifogger, nor your 
lives to an empiric. You would not employ, in any capacity, an individual whom 
you did not know to possess the requisite skill. Why should not the Public 
School be treated according to the same principle ? Does it seem reasonable, 
that, in order to cut up profitably a board, or a piece of leather, a peculiar kind of 
education is deemed indispensable ; but in order to bring forth into a healthy and 
symnoetrical proportion an etherial essence, to prepare a human being for his 
place in society, to make him happy and useful, a previous and successful train- 
ing should not be required ? 

Very young persons should never be employed as teachers. A boy or a g^rl is 
no more fit to govern children in the schoolroom than in the family. Maturity of 
features, voice and actions is indispensable to secure the respect and submission 
of the young. Ripeness of judgment and mastery over one's own spirit, and a 
vigorous conscience, are absolutely necessary. 

** For a child is in a new world, an^ learneth somewhat every moment. 
His eye is qtiick to observe, his memory soareth in secret. 
His ear is i^reedy of knowIe<l^, and his mind is as plastic as soA wax. 
Beware, then, that he heareih what is gfood, and feedeth not on evil maxims, 
For the seeds of first instructious are dropped into the deepest furrows." 

School Committee. — Z>. W. Phillips^ Thos. T, Richmond, Jona. P. Bishop, 

(1845-G.) Selections from Report. * * On the whole, we think our 
schools, during the past year, have fulfilled the reasonable expectations of the 
committee and the town; and we may feel that, in no case, has our money been 
thrown away. 

The most prominent defect, which we have noticed in some of our schools, for 
several years past, and which we have complained of again and again, is a want 
of interest, of engagedness, of something which we would call enthusiasm, on the 
part of the pupils. A spirit of apathy, of nonchalance, has seemed to pervade the 
schoolroom, infecting the teachers and even the visiters, begetting in us all an 
involuntary propensity to yawn. We have been reminded, in some instances, of 
the character which our Secretary gives to many of the schools in our Common- 
wealth. He calls them dormitories, — places, that is, where the minds of the chil- 
dren are suffered to slumber, while, in respect to their bodies, they are sufficiently 
active, restless and noisy. This evil, we are happy to acknowledge, has, in a 
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meMore. eeised to exist. We tidnk we htwe observed, during the pist rmtf 
more interest, animatioii, and engagedness in some of our schools, than we nave 
ever noticed before. This we re^rd as a very hopeful symptom, — Uie pledge 
and promise, we trust, of future improvement We do not think the fault, to which 
we have alluded, to be wholly imputable to the scholars. It is the teacher, who 
gives a character to the schooL A dull and formal teacher, who goes through 
with the routine of his duties, in a coid and mechanical way, will always have a 
lazy and lifeless schooL Whereas a teacher, who has intellectual life and ac- 
tivity in his own soul, who has a natural aptitude and fondness for teaching, who 
loves the noble art to which he is devoted with a generous enthusiasm, aiA pee* 
sesses some power of inspiration, will be sure to impart a portion of his own spirit 
to his pupils. They will catch it from his kindling eye, his beaming counte- 
nance, — from the very tone of his voice; and we shall see something of that earn- 
est attention, that eager and excited interest, which it is so delightful to witness 
in the schoolroom. A degree of this spirit, we think, we have observed in our 
schools, during the past winter, and we hope to see more of it * * 

School Committxc.— Cftr. Bobinson, D. W. PkUUpt. 



MEDWAY. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * Your committee have taken, of 
late, the examination of scholars, at the close of the schools, more into their own 
hands than in former years ; and they have been impressed with the fact, that 
simple truths, which ever have a cohnedion with their lessons though not actually 
put down in their text books, could not often be answered ; whereas, if the teacher 
were in the habit of asking some «iidk questions, the pupils would be led to habits 
of reflection, and their knowledge become more general and more practical. * * 

School Committee. — Indhar Bailey, Jacob Lie, David Sanfbrd, 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * These schools, the committee 
think, for the year past, have, in many respects, made advances. In respect to 
discipline, order and government, with one or two exceptions, they have been better, 
the committee think, than in any previous year. The moral conduct of the 
scholars, both in and 6ut of school, so far as the committee are able to judge, 
has been decidedly superior to former years. The committee have not once been 
called, during the year, to settle or interfere with, any difficulty in relation to 
discipline or moral conduct The committee have been very careful and prompt, 
at the commencement of each term of school, to impress upon the minds of tne 
scholars, the importance, obligation and duty of every pupil, from the oldest to 
the youngest, to sustain a good, fair, moral character; and jmriicvdariy to avoid 
every species of profaneness of language. And the committee are happy in 
being able, in the consciousness of truth, to state their conviction of an evident 
improvement on this point * * 

School Committee. — Luther Bailey, Jacob Me, David Sanford. 



MILTON. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report.— School CoMMiTTSx.-^J^Mplb 
jrngiCT, 

(1845-6.) Selection from [Printed] Report. • • We are of the 
opinion, that, in no previous year, since our acquaintance with the Public Schools 
of this town, viewing them as a whole, has there been better, if as good progress 
made, not only in the several studies attended to, but also in the government, dis- 
cipline and order of the schools, and in the apparent good behavior and morals of 
the pupils. Besides the neat and cleanly appearance of the pupils at the last '^ 

33 
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amliMition; beiides the retpectfal behavior and food order generally apparent; 
and besidea the manifest improTement of the popils in most of the branches, ea- 
pecialljr in arithmetic, yoor committee could not but observe, with interest and 
satisfaction, the attention which has been paid to vocal irumc, in Mine, we regret 
that we cannot say in ail^ of the schools. We could not but be gratified to see 
the interest manifested by the pupils in this delightful exercise, and to perceive 
the good influence which music has evidently exerted on those schools where it is 
msde a daily exercise. 

Your committee cannot forbear an allusion to one more circumstance, which 
afforded them peculiar pleasure, in connection with the last examination, viz., the 
interest which was manifested, to seme degree in all the schools, but more in some 
than in others, on the part of iJie parents, by their presence as visiters at the an- 
nual examination of the school. 

Nor will it be considered invidious, as your committee trust, if we take the 
liberty here to remark, that, in the district where the absences and irregularities 
of pupils in attendance, during the winter, have been the least, there we noticed 
the largest number of parents and proprietors, in the school district, present at the 
annual examination of their school. It was encouraging, it was animating, it was 
delightful, to see so many present on such an occasion. We cannot but regard 
&e increasing interest of parents in the education of their children, thus mani- 
fested, as one of the signs of the times most favorable to the prosperity and suc- 
cess of our Public Schools. And, if as parents, we would encourage our children, 
and cheer them on in their efforts to acquire useful knowledge, let us manifest our 
interest for them, at least, in this way, — by frequently visiting the schools where 
they are pursuing their studies. * ' 

ScHooi. CoMMiTTKE. — SaMud W. Cozzeiiff. 



NEEDHAM. 

(1844-5.) ScLKCTioNs FROM RxpoRT. * * The experiment of employing 
a female teacher in the Upper Falls district, during the winter term, has been 
successful. The closing examination, and so, too, \Se intermediate examinations 
of that school, fully justify this remark. The committee would recommend simi? 
lar experiments in other districts, whenever fit opportunities occur. * * 

The committee, influenced, as they are 'persuaded, by the true democratic or 
republican principle, have a strong desire that all parts of the town, and every 
familv, may have the same advantages of education, or as nearly so as possible, 
and that the school money may be divided, as nearly as possible, on that broad 
principle. • • 

School Committee. — Jo9\ah Nbyea^ Danid SSmballj Moses WincL 

(]845-(l) Selections from Report. * * Your committee have found, In 
the discipline, in the order, in the mode of instructing, in the attention of the 
scholars to the several branches of study, in each school, much to approve. They 
have found the schools well disciplined. They have found that the discipline of 
pemuuion has nearly, if not entirely, supplanted the discipline of the rod, of the 
ferule, and of hareh language. Kindness and affection are found to be roost de- 
sirable substitutes fur irritablcness, fault-finding and severity. Teachere and the 
community are now pretty well united in their opinions on this subject 

Your committee are aware that there must be subordination in the schools. 
There must be good order, or there will be little or no improvement But teach- 
ere well qualified for their profession, will find but few occasions to apply the law 
offeree or severity to secure this object, especially if parents discharge their duty 
in this regard; if they give suitable aid to the teachere' well directed efforts to 
effect it Good order must be maintained, by mild and persuasive measures, in aU 
cases, if it coTiy by coercion, if in some cases it must. Your committee have the 
pleasure to assure the town, that the schools, for the past year, have bad the ben- 
efit of the discipline which we recommendr * ^ 
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Your coinmitt66 woidd FBCoiiiiiieiid ft good imipoitioii tx JkwiaitM to UMlruet iii 
the winter schools. With sach qoalifications, as they have mow the means of ae- 

2uinQg, they are lair competitors with the other sex, as teachers of those schools. 
If the various modes of instmetioii, we want the best ; and of teacheis varioinly 
qaalified, we want as ffood as the bcsL This feeling is becoming very common, 
and it should prevail uroogfa the State. * * 

ScHooi. CoMMiTTU.— Dtenel KMdBL, SO&mm Flaggy Edgar K. WkHakar. 



QUINCY. 

(1844-5.) SsLscnoirs rmmi [PniHTSD] Rbpokt. All the Poblic Schooib 
in this town are annoal, that is, are kept by the same master or mistress the year 
roand, with the exception of the school in the North district, and that in the East 
district at Germanlown. In these two schools, a female teacher is usoally em* 
ployed during the summer months, and a male teacher in the winter. The com- 
mittee think they have observed some serious inconveniences resulting from this 
system. The frequent change of teachers is, in the judgment of the committee, 
an obstacle to the steady improvement of these schools. A person who keeps a 
school only for a few months, and then leaves with no intention of having charge 
of the same again, cannot be expected to feel the same lively and continued in- 
terest in the school as one who keeps for a year or longer. * * 

In conformity with a recommendation of the school committee of this town, 
made March Ist, 1841, and accepted and acted on by the town, the principal 
schools in the Centre and South districts, which were then the largest in town, 
were divided, and the younger scholars in each, viz., those between the ages of 
seven and ten, were placed in separate schools, under female teachers. This 
system has worked well, in the opinion of your committee, and has proved a de- 
cided advantage to the older and to the younger scholars. * * 

The importance of good order in every school will be acknowledged by all 
considerate persons. The teacher most have the respect and obedience of those 
under his care, or he cannot succeed in his work. The committee have taken 
every occasion that offered, in the several schools in town, to impress upon the 
minds of the children, the importance and necessity of submission to all just 
regulations. If the object can be gained by mild measures, these are to be pre- 
ferred. But if mild means fail, as with certain peculiar dispositions they do 
sometimes fail, then the teacher is justified in resorting to corporal punishment * * 

School Committee. — JFUHam P. LunL 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. • • There are libraries 
of suitable and excellent books, for the benefit of the schools, in all the districts. 
That in the Centre contains about 226 volumes,— 20 very valuable books having 
been presented last year by a gentleman of the district * * 

Singing is practised in most of the schools, bv the scholars, as a relaxation 
and amusement This meets the approbation of the committee. It conduces to 
health and cheerfulness, improves the quality and modulates the tones of the 
voice, and hence renders important aid in making good readers, and pleasant and 
agreeable speakers. * * 

School Committee. — William AUen. 



RANDOLPH. 

(1844-5.) Selection prom Report. * * It is all important that the schol* 
ars throughout the town should be divided into two or more classes, according to 
age and proficiency, and that each class attend, separate from the others, schools 
Imsated in the several paits of the town, in such manner as best to aecomoiodale 
each class. Such a division has been made in the larger distriets ; the «ipari« 
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ment hu been tried, the reflults of which pioTe, not only ita favorable injQuence upon 
the progress of the scholars, but its advantage over a division of the districts, 
and the consequent decrea^ of their proportion of the money appropriated by 
the town for their support, to such an amount as g^reatlv to shorten the time for 
which their schools m^ht otherwise have been continued. * * 

School Cokmittee. — Aaron PreteoUf Benjamin RUhards, Eleazer BealSj Jr. 

(1845-0.) Selection rROM Report. * * The great object of education is, 
to exercise or train all the intellectual, moral and physical powers of man, in 
such a manner as to give them, at maturity, the highest possible development, 
energy and strength, thereby fitting them to take in a full, just, and comprehen- 
sive view of the correspondence of man's faculties with his circumstances and 
wants ; of the correspondence between the material and spiritual ; the world 
without and the world within ; to understand the laws of their Creator and to obey 
them. We are well aware that this is not the idea of education which most 
parents have, in their solicitude, talk, and action upon the subject Many, yea, 
tar the greater number, have no higher desire than to give children the means of 
getting rich, of securing some high place, or comfortable living, or perhaps of 
attracting the attention and applause of gay and heartless, fashionable circles. 
But true education has a higher and holier aim. It is to bring, out from youth, 
men who know and feel the dignity of their nature, and their relations to the 
Creator of the universe, — ^men, who possess the fortitude and energy to perform 
all the duties which result therefrom, and to fulfil the high destiny of their 
being. • • 

School Committee.— wtovn PrueoU, 



ROXBURY. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [PrirtedI Report. * * The subject of school 
discipline is one which has engaged the public attention veiy much of late, here 
and elsewhere. There is a strong and growing desire that schools should be 
ffoverned with the rarest possible resort to corporal punishment There is a 
feeling that there are other practicable means of influence, which, by being studied 
and applied, may, in a great measure and to an indefinite degree, supersede the 
necessity of personal chastisement This committee participate deeply in that 
feeling. We have ^fiven much consideration to the subject, and are encouraged 
to believe that amelioration of the school code in this respect is practicable, is 
now actually going on amongst us, and will still be carried much further, — per- 
haps to the fullest extent that can be desired by any. We believe that there has 
been less resort to corporal punishment in our schools, as a bodv, during the last 
year than in any previous year, in proportion to the number of children attending 
them. We have taken some pains to procure statistical information on this point, 
as respects the last quarter. From records kept by the teachers, we learn that in 
the two upper divisions of the Washington school, consisting of one hundred and 
thirty boys, wholly under the care of the two principal masters, there has been 
an average of five punishments a month for the last three months, some of them 
very slight and almost nominal, and some inflicted at the express demand of 
parents. * * In the Eliot school, (eighty boys,) there has been an average of 
one punishment a month for the last five months. In the Westerly school, num- 
bering eighty pupils, there has been one case of punishment during the last 
quarter. In the Dudley, with three hundred pupils, only one. These results are 
encouraging as to what may be expected for the future. 

In what has been said above, we refer to punishment by the rod, — flogging of 
some sort In some cases, teachers, from a laudable desire to avoid that odious 
method, have resorted to oilier methods of punishment These Substitutes, de- 
signed to be milder than whipping, may not have been always judicious, though 
well intended. Wherever any such substituted punishment is found to be objec- 
tionable, the slightest suggestion from the committee is sufllcient to prevent a 
repetition of thcma. * * 
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ThefkcttlHttliesolijectof poDiriiineiilniselioolB Ins been much dvemsed of 
late, and that the tide of feeting is strong in favor of diminishinff or abolkhinf 
it, — ^thifl fact, thoagh tending nhimatelj to the best resoltSy may lor a time have 
snch an effect npon the schools as to render necessaiy more punishments than 
ever. The pupils get a vagne impression, that corporal punishment m no longer 
to be tolerated, that the teacher will be forbidden to inflict it, will not be sos* 
tained in inflicting it, that their parents, the committee, the commnnity will not allow 
it, — ^let the teacher punish if he dare. Out of this impression grows something 
like a spirit of defiance, insubordination, a tentative disobedience, — and then 
there must be punishment indeed. The idea of immunity and independence 
with which some boys get indoctrinated at home and elsewhere, sometimes be* 
comes so troublesome that it can only be removed by a peisonal experience of its 
fallacy. We have known messages from parents, verbal and written, sent to the 
teacher through the hands of the scholars, — messages of such a character that it 
is not to be wondered at, if it be found necessary uuX boys going to school with 
such ideas of liberty and equality should be made to feel that there is an authority 
there which must be respected and submitted to» whatever ideas on the subject 
may prevail elsewhere. 

. We have felt bound to make these remarks in justice to our teachers. At the 
same time, we will express our conviction that the amount of punishment in 
schools may be diminished still further, and that in every view it is exceedingly 
desirable. We believe that there are resources, at the command of every intelli- 
gent teacher, with, kind disposition, flrmness of character, and strong and hearty 
moral sympiohies, resources of a more mild, generous and elevated nature, which, 
by being more fully developed and resorted to, will be entirely sufficient, or 
almost 80, under ordinary circumstances, for the good government of a school, 
and that the time will come when the necessity for corporal chastisement will 
cease nearly or quite. We believe that our teachers think with us and feel with 
ns on this subject, that, with the best spirit, they are applying themselves to those 
higher resources, and are as desirous as we are, to discover and use them and 
make them sufficient But the improvement must not be hurried inordinately. 
It cannot be had as the fruit of any revolution. Excitement and agitation wul 
pat it back lamentably. The power to punish must not be taken from the teach* 
era. If it is to be exercised less and less, as we hope, the. diminution must be 
the free act of the teacher, availing himself of course of the advice and support 
of the committee. The scholars must never see that the master is not trusteo, is 
put under restraint, and is mild by compulsion. Forbid the use of the rod and 
some schools would be broken np. Give authority only to persons whom you can 
trust, but give it always, and cooperate with them in efforts to render its exercise 
unnecessary. Some of our teacbera have already determined to inflict no more 
corporal punishment ; othera have virtually discontinued it, and are approaching 
a final decision to that effisct; and all, we believe, are looking to that result as 
exceedingly desirable, and will spare no endeavore to reach it. Any teacher 
who shall manifest an appeiiU for the rod hereafter, and shall entertain such views 
of boy-nature, as to have no faith in the superiority of other influences, and no 
hope of dispensing more and more with the rod, — any such teacher, if we have, 
or are to have any such, — would probably be discharged from our service, by any 
committee that the town is likely to elect But in order to diminish the frequency 
of punishment indefinitely, as we desire, and, at the same time, maintain good 
order unimpaired and improved, we must give the teacher fair play. We must 
maintain his authority inviolate. Wo must put confidence in nim, and let the 
young see that we do. A strong reserved power is the necessary foundation and 
back-ground for good government, and the best guaranty of a mild administra- 
tion. Fear is of\en the 6e/nnmng of wisdom ; to some temperaments it seems 
almost the only practicable beginning. Love will cast it out, but hi love cast it 
out, and not think to do it by arbitrarily removing eveiy thing that can be the 
object of fear. Love will do it if we will give her a fair field, and not meddle 
with, nor attempt to force her gentle and noiseless processes. * * 

School Committxx. — George Pviwan. 
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(1645-6.) SBLBCTiom rufm [Purtko] RyroBT. * * Caiportl paniflh- 
m&niMi wo oelieve, have been lees Damerooe, the last year, than in any |Nre?iou8 
year, in proportion to numberi. The constant tendency is to a decrease. The 
authority to punish is not taken from the teachers ; but they partake of the spirit 
of the times, and desire to dispense with it as far as practicable. In several 
schools, both fframmar and primarv, it has gone entirely out of use, and the good 
example will doubtless have its influence on the others. We believe there will 
be very little ground of complaint hereafter, as to the severity, or frequency of 
corporal punishments. * * 

There is a class of large boys, numerous, and we fear increasing, who seldom 
or never go to school, and have little or no visible occupation. They are grow- 
ing up uneducated, and apparentlv trained to no employment The present char> 
acter of such boys needs not be described to those who know the consequences of 
ignorance and idleness. What they are likely to be hereafter as citizens, mem- 
bers of society, and heads of families, no one needs our assistance in predicting. We 
wish for their own sakes that their ways could be changed. But the evU is not 
limited to themselves. They infest our streets and public places. The air is 
tainted with their foul speech. They beset well-disposed boys on their way to 
school, and compel them by threats, or allure them by temptations, to play truant, 
and join them in idleness or mischief. They thus inflict a present and serioun 
evil upon society, of which they are hereafter to be the more perceptible disturb- 
ers, pests and burdens. We appeal, first, to their parents and guardians in their 
behalf, to redeem them while they yet have the opportunity. We appeal, next, to 
persons who, from their position or weight of character, mi^ht have influence with 
one or another of those neglected and erring youths, to interpose, in neighborly 
kindness and Christian charity, to guide and save them. And, failing ul other 
means, we appeal to the magistracy and the police. 

The committee do not overlook the prime importance of securing a high tone of 
morals and manners in the schools generally. Without this, an intellectual edu- 
cation loses all its charm, and no small portion even of its worldly value. Wo 
desire that the members of our Public Schools should be distinguished for a cour- 
teous deference to their elders, and social kindness and justice in their intercourse 
with one another, — ^for cleanliness of person, and well-bred civility of demeanor, 
for a high principle of truthfulness, for decent speech excluding obscenity and 
slang, and reverent speech excluding profanencns, — for all those proprieties of 
conduct, language and thought, which indicate a healthy heart and sound charac- 
ter, promote social virtue, and adorn and bless alike the highest and the lowest 
stations in life. We enjoin tliese objects upon the attention of our teachers. We 
ask the vigilant and earnest cooperation of parents. * * 

School Committee. — George Ptttnanu 



SHARON. 

(1844-5.) Selections trom Report. * * The North and East districts 
have, we think, decidedly improved their systems, so that instead of having a fe- 
male three months in the summer, and a male three months in the winter, they 
employ females altoi^ether, so that, by short vacations, they are enabled to keep 
their schools through the year. It has been said that females are not so suitable 
to govern large boys as males ; but in the two schools above alluded to, the lar^e 
boys behaved, at least, as well as in those taught by males ; and so well as to be 
a subject of remark by visiters. If parents would govern their boys at home, and 
sustain their teachers, and visit their schools, there would be, we think, little or no 
difficulty in females conducting our schools very well. * * The schools where 
males were employed in the winter, averaged nearly 7 months ; and those kept al- 
together by females averaged nearly 9 1-2, making a difierence in favor of fe- 
males of 2 1-2 months. * * 

School Committee. — Lemud D. HinsiM, Geo. B. JUomi, JIfows RidMftdB, 
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(1845-^) SsLxcTioRs rmoM Rkfokt. * * Peiliaps there is no better index 
of the character of a town than the character of ite primaiy schools. Lerme ex* 
amine the schoolhouses of a' town, and spend half an hoar in each of them with 
the teacher and scholarsy and I will tell yon very nearly what the people of that 
town are. * • 

Your prudential committee should not wait for teachera to come to them, but 
should go out and search for the right sort of persons. We would by no means 
■ay, that no man who goes abroad in search of a school, will proYe a giyod teacher, 
for we have known of some honorable exceptions; but we know that it is generally 
true, that good teachera have to be applied to, if they would be obtained. Those 
who are qualified for the posts for which they offer themselves, do not go a beg* 
ging for employment ; and such teschere must not only be sought but be sought in 
season, and suck only as do this will obtain them. There always will be some 
eleventh hour men, but such is not the case with all. Some men will be awake 
and on the alert, and, as a matter of course, they will get the best teachen. * * 
Your committee feel it their duty briefly to allude to another topic, which is 
thia, the interference of parents in the government of schools. The tendencies 
of interference are too manifestly injurious to require comment The right of 
such interference is a matter, likewise, which will not be claimed, when we 
remember that, in all our '* democratic institutions," as one has said, ** we cede to 
our executive ofScers the right to govern during the term of office, which neces* 
sarily implies a confidence in their ability to govern justly ; and the remedy for a 
bad administration lies in the removal of the officer, and not in resisting his ex- 
ecutive acts." Should not a father govern his family and keep it in strict subor* 
dination ? Every reasonable man will say yes ; equally necessary is it that a 
teacher should govern his school. * * 

Would that all parents could feel the importance of frequently entering the 
schoolroom, and looking at their children, if for no longer time than five minutes. 
What if they do not feel able to address or examine the schools ? The mere pres* 
ence of a parent is worth more to both teacher and scholara, than the eloquence 
of a stranger. And, that the parents may be brought into the schools, your commit- 
tee would propose a plan, which is this. Let the districts be divided into sections 
of two or more families each, according to its size. Most districts would form 
from six to twelve sections ; and let it be the duty of each of these sections to 
Tisit the school every week, or every other week, on some afternoon most conven- 
ient, till the whole circuit of the district has been made. This, it is believed, 
would do more towards promoting harmony and good feeling between teachen 
and parents, than all things else. 

Finally, the subject of education is one of vast importance. Education tends 
to nuike man what he ought to be, under the conditions of his being ; to fit him 
for usefulness in the various spheres in which he may be called to act in life. 
Here is a vast field, and one full of promise. A right education, both mental and 
moral, with the blessing qf God, will fit man for usefulness, whatever may be his 
calling or wherever his location. How very important, then, is the subject of ed- 
ucation, considered only in its bearing upon an individual ! But, suppose a whole 
nation to be deeply interested, and to be thoroughly educated. The subject at 
once swells in importance in the ratio of a nation's population to a single individ- 
ual. But it is the design of those who are interested in this subject, to operate 
upon the whole people ; the poor, as well as the rich ; to cultivate the ^reat mass of 
the mind and heart of a nation. Among all human enterprises, there is none more 
noble, none more benevolent, than this. If a man would perpetuate his name 
down to the latest time, as a public benefactor, let him enlist heartily in the cause 
of popular education. Give to any nation of whatever clime, or however debased, 
education, and the religion of the Bible, and you at once lift them up from deg- 
radation and misery to respectability and happiness. It is an ogent which no 
community or nation can neglect, and be true to itself or to the race of man. 
Would you increase individual, social and political happiness, then you must cul" 
tivate, in the best possible manner, the mind and heart of the community. Let 
OS then, as a town, redouble our exertion in this cause, and cherish it as one of 
our brightest jewels. 

School Committxx.-^£. JR. PhUUpif Geo, W. PaUh, Samud PetUi^ Jr, 
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STOUGHTON. 

(1844-5.) No Sklkctton from Rkport.-»-School CoioaTTEE. — Cahm 
Parkf Mauena B, BaUou, haae SmWu 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * The committee 
mention, with pleasure, the great degree of harmony which, during the last year, 
has prevailed in our schools, the devotedncss of the teachers to Aeir respective 
employments, and their desire to satisfy both parents and children, by a faithful 
discharge of their various duties. We have reason to believe that, from some 
source, an impulse has been given to the cause of education, and that its course is 
now onward. It is very desirable that its progress should not be checked, but 
uniformly accelerated. 

Too much vigilance cannot be exerted to prevent a system of superficial educa- 
tion from creeping in among us. It should be sternly frowned upon, in its first 
appearance. Such a system, the poet would say, is *^ a dangerous thing ;" and 
the Apostle would add, ^' it puflfeth up." A thorough education is a pearl of great 

{>rice. It imparts energy to the mind, and creates those habits, moral and Intel- 
ectual, which will essentially aid our youth in acting well their part when they 
enter on the great theatre of life. * * 

Vocal music has already been introduced into several of our schools, and we 
hope it will soon be into all of them. Music has had, in all ages, great influence 
on the human mind. It softens and refines the feelings, and furnishes a strong 
antidote to the violence of passion. Its influence, when associated with proper 
sentiment, is salutary in so many ways, that it seems to have a claim to be incor- 
porated into every system of school education. * * 

A teacher should possess a discriminating, inventive mind, a love of learning, 
and a^deep sense of moral obligation. As intellectual philosophy is the only basis 
on which a right system of education can be formed, and as it unfolds the difier- 
ent powers ofthe mind, and teaches the laws which govern them in all their oper- 
ations, a knowledge of its principles cannot but be of incalculable advantage to 
all who are employed in the department of instruction. However extensive may 
be the teacher's general learning, it cannot supersede the necessity of a particular 
and thorough knowledge of all the different branches which he undertakes to 
teach. And he should nave it at such command, that when he hears a recitation, 
he may be at liberty to propose questions from the resources of his own mind, 
instead of reading them from the book he holds in his hand. This will allow him 
to use his eye in commanding the attention of the class, and deepening the impres- 
sions which are produced on their minds by his instructions. It ia indispensable, 
that, in all attempts to instruct, he convey clear and definite ideas, that his pupils 
may have real knowledore in their minds, and not merely unmeaning words in their 
memories. A habit of imparting such ideas, in appropriate language, to his young 
audience, will give him a mighty power over their attention. And when he can 
command and sustain the attention of his school, he is in a fair way to emi- 
nence. • • 

A teacher may innocently have respect to the recompense of reward, but he 
must give unquestionable proof, that he acts from motives far more elevated, — 
even from benevolent desires of doing good. In his intercourse with the world, 
specially with his pupils, he should not appear austere or duiantf but kind and 
afiable; not familiar, but sociable and courteous. He cannot be too careful to 
avoid levity of mind, and to preserve purity in his language, refinement in his sen- 
timents, and dif^nity in all his deportment If he would be useful, extensively and 
permanently, let a high sense of character, and a proper self-respect, a profound 
reverence for the name of God and his attributes, and a devout acknowledgment 
of his responsible relation to him, be prominent traits in his character. Possess- 
ing such qualifications, a teacher may exert as great an influence by his example, 
in shaping the morals of all whom it may be his privilege to teach, as by his ver- 
bal instructions, in forming their intellectual character. * * 

School Committee.— CaZvin Parkf Masaena B. Ballou, baac SmUh. 
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WALPOLE. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Atahd 

JBigdowj John M. Merrick. 

(1845-6.) Selection from [Printed] Report. • • We have wished 
that the discipline of the schools should be mild and paternal, yet efficient ; that, 
by conciliatory methods, that order mi^ht be attained which is indispensable to 
succesr^ful study. The authority of the teacher must be maintained, or the school 
must fail of securing its highest ends. Without positively forbidding our teach- 
ers to use corporal punishment, as a means of procuring obedience to lawful 
authority, we have conveyed to them the idea, that we should prefer the adoption 
of other methods, by which that end might be attained. They have acted in the 
spirit of our suggestion, and generally the result has corresponded to our antici- 
pation. Our best schools are those in which the relation between the teacher and 
his pupils is of the most friendly character, and in which corporal punishment is 
not practised. We regret to say, that this result has not followed in every in- 
stance, — ^that in one school, at least, studious habits and general correct behavior 
have not been secured ; and that the school has not answered our wishes and 
our anxious and constant efforts for its success. This failure is not wholly owing 
to the absence of severer discipline. We shall presently refer to other causes 
that have contributed thereto. But the condition of that school demands an appli- 
cation of more stringent discipline, unless the district is willing to witness its 
farther deterioration. When large children cannot be persuaded to industry and 
obedience, either by a love of acquisition, or from regard to the character and 
wishes of the teacher, or from motives of self-respect, we would suggest that the 
teacher be authorized to subdue them by the infliction of punishment, or to dis- 
miss them from the school, for a shorter or longer time, according to his discre- 
tion. Either course presents difficulties. Punishment is in itself an evil, and 
cannot be justified except by the plea of necessity. Exclusion from the school is a 
serious disadvantage to the scholar, depriving him of important privileges, and 
exposing him to the unhappy consequences of ignorance and the want of early 
culture. But the interests of the whole school cannot be sacrificed to the turbu- 
lence of a few disaffected pupils. When other resources have been exhausted, — 
when intellectual and moral motives have failed to reach the understanding and 
touch the conscience, passion must be subdued by force, or the schoolroom must 
be relieved of the presence of the offender. If the law of duty and love cannot 
secure obedience, refractoriness must yield to force, or better still, perhaps, the 
parties must separate. 

Parents might do much to maintain wholesome discipline, and, at the same time, 
to avoid the use of extreme remedies, if they would intelligently contemplate this 
subject in its manifold relations to the welfare of their children. If they do not 
promptly condemn every manifestation of insubordination on the part of the schol- 
ars, they become accessories to the disorder and disturbance that will follow ; and 
to the immorality that must arise from confirmed habits of disobedience and con- 
tempt of just authority. We would respectfully urge upon parents the necessity 
of caution, in the expression of their opinions respecting the discipline and the 
proceedings of the school, and especially, that they do not lead children to expect 
countenance or encouragement from them, in the event of difficulties that may 
arise in the school. The natural affection that prompts parents to take the part 
of their children in every case of disagreement with the teacher, is a blind in- 
stinct. It needs to be instructed, to be guided by wisdom. The teacher should 
not be uniformly considered in the wrong; nor should his regulations for the at- 
tainment of discipline be condemned, until their nature and operations be fully 
understood. Whenever children suffer for a violation of these regulations, the 
salutary effect of that suffering is lost, if the sufferers find consolation at home,~if 
they hear the teacher censured, — if the chastisement is represented as a wanton 
gratification of his vindictive feelings. Such conduct disarms the teacher, and 
Sirows him upon the good will of his pupils. It makes it optional with them, 
to obey or disobey, according to their convenience or humor. On the other 
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band, parents can facHitate the teacher's labois, if they will cause their children 
to anderstand that they intend to sustain his authority, and that the child, who is 
ponished at school for disobedience, will be punished at home, or in some way be 
made to feel the effect of parental displeasure. A proceeding of this kind would 
put an end to half the troubles of the teacher, relieving him of the burden of fiov- 
ernment, and enabling him to devote his undivided energies to theT business of in- 
struction. 

The coDuqittee commend these considerations to the people of this town. In 
jthe performance of his difficult duties, the teacher has a right to expect the coun- 
tenance and sympathy of his employers. They ought not to compel him to be- 
lieve that they are jealous or suspicious of the motives of a roan to whom tbey have 
committed the most important trust. Tbey should suppose that he has no interest 
in this matter difierent from theirs ; that his dujty and his pleasure urge him to plans, 
and courses of conduct, which he believes best calculated to promote his pupils' 
improvement Thev should endeavor to implant, in the children's minds, confidence 
in his abilities and attainments, and to produce a respectful and affectionate at- 
tachment to him founded on bis supposed power and disposition to promote their 
progress and happibess. They should also impress upon their children's minds the 
idea Umt the teacher has no inl;erest to advance by unjust severity ; that there is 
a higher law than that of any temporary interest, even the law of duty, to which he 
and they are alike subject ; and that while the law lays claim to the obedience of 
both, it demands nothing that tliey can rightly refuse to grant * * 

School Committee. — A» Bigelow, J. M, Merrick, 



WEYMOUTH. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * The committee would submit a 
thouprht or two on the subject of music in connection with Common Schools. 
Music is not only pleasant in itself, but it is supposed to promote sweetness of 
temper, and the improvement of the moral faculties. Men of evil dispositions 
sing less than others. It would be difficult for a man to sing while in a violent 
passion. If we can get our enemies to sing with us, there is but little danger of 
their hurting us, at least till the song is over, and by that time tbey may become 
friends. • • 

There is another subject which the committee will suggest It is to adopt some 
course by which the Constitutions of the United States and Massachusetts shall 
be read, if not studied, in each of the schools in town. As every citizen is di- 
rectly concerned in the provisions of these instruments, it is of the first impor- 
tance that he should be somewhat acquainted with them. But it is to be feared 
that not one in ten of the regular voters in these States have ever read them. But 
they might easily be introduced into the schools, and read by the first classes at 
least * • 

School Committee. — Stephen Lovell. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. • * It is an old and true proverb, that 
" knowledge is power," but it is not less true, that it is one of the principal sour- 
ces of human happiness. The savage may find some enjoyment in the pursuits 
to which he is accustomed, but his pleasure will be increased in proportion to his 
skill in those pursuits ; and so in civilized life, the expansion of intellect will open 
new avenues of pleasure and happiness to the individual himself, and promote the 
interests and well-being of those around him. Nor need it be said that education 
increases our susceptibility of misery ; for, although the misfortunes and disap- 
pointments of life may be more keenly felt by those who possess refined sensibil- 
ities and cultivated minds, yet who would be willing to purchase freedom from 
pain at the expense of inability to taste pleasure ? * • 

Such are our opinions^ in regard to the exercises of the schools, and w^ are led 
4o inquire why it is that, since our schools have been in operation most of the time 
for years past, no greater improvement has followed. Why is it, that, after all the 
admonitions of committees in years past, and the instructions of teachers from 
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dajr to day, we Mill find 00 fe# good readonly so many bad apellere, so many wfad^ 
in grammar and arithmetic, have littie confidence in themselves, and depend, in 
then* recitations, on the promptinors of the teacher or their classmates ? The an- 
swer to these qnestion^ is, that there is a want of interest on the part of parents, 
in the studies of their children, and the proof of this is found by an inspection of 
the Registers. 

By the census of the districts, it is found that the whole number of children in 
the town, between the ages of four and sixteen, is ten hundred and ninety-five ; 
and by the Register^, returned by the teachers, it appears that, of this number^ 
only eight hundred and eighty have attended school during the summer, and only 
seven hundred and seventy-four during the winter ! The average attendance dur- 
ing the summer was only five hundred and ninety-five, and the average attendance 
during the winter only five hundred and thirty-six ! * * Two hundred children 
between the ages of lour and sixteen have not attended the summer schools, and 
more than three hundred have not attended the winter schools ! and the average 
attendance is but little more than half of the whole number ! * * If this half 
could be in regular attendance only six months, would they not acquire more 
knowledge than by irregular attendance twelve months ? * * This irregularity of 
attendance is the fruitful cause of most of the defects which exist, at present, in 
our schools. Why may not all our schools be equal to high schools or academies i 
Only two things are necessary to bring about this desirable result. The first is to 
insure punctual attendance ; and the second, so to interest the parents on this sub- 
ject, that they shall inquire into the studies and progress of their children, en- 
courage and assist their exertions, visit, frequently, the schoolroom, and shoi^ 
themselves friendly to the teacher. * * 

School Comuittse. — ^^ppidon HotoCf Joshua Emory, Jr., JSTathofM Blatuh- 
ordL 



WRENTHAM. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [Printed] Report. • • JVb, 1. — ^The attend- 
ance on the school in this district has been very small during both the summer 
and winter terms. * * If it be asked, ^* What was the cause of this poor attend- 
ance ?" we would reply, that there has been some sickness in the district But, 
in the opinion of your committee, the prime cause is iht pitiable apology for a 
mHioolhoust with which the district is provided. 

We feel that the interests of education in that part of the toWn, require soine 
descrifition df it. And oh, for the graphic powers of a Cruikshank to picture forth 
the unique and iticonceivftble beauties of this temple of scierice ! It is, indeed, a 
relic of antiquity ! Takd first an outside view of it Were it raised three or four 
feet from the ground, you might suppose it to be a corn-barn. But the piece of a 
iehimney, from which, in a high wind, the bricks come rattling down, to the no 
Small danger of skulls not yet hardened into manhood, forbids such a supposition. 
No ; it is not this. Noi: is it a sheep-pen ; nor a dog-kennel. It is a place in 
which to follow Uie delightful and ennobling pursuits of intellectuallife ! But 
what a place ! The window-sashes are btoken. Here and there the clapboards 
are off, or hang perpendicularly by one nail at the end. The weather-board is 
gone, it has snutters that will neither shut nor protect ; and a door, split and 
rickety, without lock or panels, that will keep out neither wind, rain, nor robber^ ! 
And now please to walk in ; and, if vou are a very tall man, look out foi^ bu Aps. 
Look around yon. No white walls salute you ; but the Wooden sheathing, stained 
with the brown of ages, scowls on you from above and either side. You will be 

? leased to see a very decent black-board there, and a semi -respectable stove, 
'here are also two chairs, one backless, — and, if our memory serves, a poker. 
Out of its 72 panes of glass, 24 are more or less broken. The seats are rickety, 
inconvenient and marred. Some of them are upright ; some more tfiari ^hat ; and 
the rest gracefully rock with the motions of ihe restless pupil. We ^ould here 
incidentally remark, that these might serve a good purpose as cradlts for those, in 
this or other districts, who go to school under four yeaxs of age, much to the lil- 
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jury of the reel of the school, and also of their own health, if not of theii intel- 
lect The floor is very UDeven ; and holes are found in it large enough to afford 
a free paesaffe for cats or small dogs. There sre also apertures in the roof; and 
some have thought that any teacher there employed, ought, previously to entering 
the school, to be well skilled in the art of caulking and graving, for his own safe- 
ty. It seems a matter of surprise, that the few children who have been instructed 
in such a place, have survived the exposures to which they were there sub- 
jected. 

If any one is disposed to doubt the truth of these representations, all we say is, 
^ let him go and see for himself." It is worth a short pilgrimage to behold such 
an unnatural. curiosity. And we are mistaken if he do not come away with the 
exclamation of the Queen of Sheba on his lips, " behold ! the half was not told 
me." • • 

JVb. 16. — This school has been well taught during both terms of the past year. 
Good order has been maintained, and as much improvement made as could be ex- 
pected in such a dungeon as that in which the scholars are there immured. It is 
the greatest compliment to the teachers that could be given, that they have been 
able to inspire an interest in the minds of the pupils, under circumstances so un- 
favorable. The room in which upwards of forty children are there cooped up, is a 
place so contracted and ill-arranged, that it is entirely unfit to be occupied for 
purposes of education. The classes cannot stand upon the floor for recitation, 
with any comfort to themselves. The seats, half of them, are back to the teach- 
er, let him stand in whatever position he will. And such seats ! They are more 
like soap-boxes, standing on end, and fitted with backs, than any thing else we 
can think of. The worst that wo could wish to the inhabitants of the district, is 
that they were obliged, every man of them, to sit on these seats for the space of 
twenty-four hours. We think they would no longer compel their children and 
youth to do penance upon them six hours every day. The house abounds in such 
phenomena as long open seams and holes in the wall and floor, bare lathing, and 
toppling funnel. Its inner door is adorned (?) with a broken hinge, and a part of 
a latch, and squeaks like a puppy ! The outer door, is fastened, (not secured,) by 
^ye links of a chain, and a spike. In fact, the whole situation, internal and exter- 
nal arrangements of the house are such as are calculated to excite disgust in the 
minds of the pupils, rather than those pleasant associations which should always 
cluster around the district schoolhonse. * * 

School CoMMrTTEB. — Oiis G. Chuvtr^ Hurwx JameSf Preston Day^ Edwin E. 
Blake, lYands V. FoUeU. 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * SchooUiousts. — ^New 
ones have been erected in Nos. 1 and 12. * * No. 16, with the exception of a 
new lock on the door, in the place of the old *' chain," and the closing up of some 
of the holes in the plastering, remains the same loathsome place it was last year. 
But we are glad to know that there are some in this district, who feel that it is not 
riffht to expose the life and health of their children in this house any longer ; and 
who are determined on rebuilding, or thoroughly repairing it, immediately. We 
hope an entirely new one will be erected, for that money will be little better than 
wasted which is laid out upon the present buiMinjf. * * 

The committee are more than ever impressed with the necessity of raising to a 
still higher standard the qualifications of teachers. Our Common Schools ought 
to be our best schools. They are the only ones to which the great body of the 
people have access ; and it is in accordance with the spirit of our free institutions, 
that they be such as to furnish a thorough and complete education to the common 
people. We need, then, teachers who can teach, in the fullest sense of that word ; 
who are themselves possessed of full and accurate knowledge, not only upoh the 
branches required by law to be taught, but also upon topics involving general in- 
formation ; and who are able to communicate that knowledge to the minds of oth- 
ers, with the readiest tact and the most thorough efiiciencv. We need, too, those 
who are themselves stainless in the moral purity of their life ; and who, by exam- 
ple, precept, and constant inculcation of the virtues that adorn society, shall edu- 
cate our children and youth to take honorable rank in the community. And we 
need those who, by their dignity and force of mental and moral character, rather 
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than by physical strength and appliances, shall secnre, in the minds of scholaiSy 
that willing subordination which is to' prepare them ere long to be patriotic citi- 
zens, supporters of all rightful authority and wholesome law. 

If your committee have ever refused to approbate a candidate, they have done 
it in the faithful carrying out of the views just expressed ; and with the conviction 
that the pain of rejecting and being rejected is not to be considered a moment, 
when brought into comparison with the unspeakable evils of incompetent or erro- 
neous teaching. * * 

We cannot but express our conviction, that the training of the children and 
youth of the town, in the practice of the social virtues, is a department of instruc- 
tion which is greatly neglected in our Public Schools. But here we would antici- 
pate an objection which will arise in some minds, by saying, in the very outset, 
that we do not advocate any instruction which is stdarian, or which has any ap- 
proach toward it. However strong we, as individuals, may be in our denomina- 
tional tastes and personal preferences, we ever have, and ever shall resist the in- 
troduction of the peculiar tenets of any religious sect into the instructions of the 
schoolroom. But we would, however, insist upon it, that the children be carefully 
taught those principles of public and private virtue and morality, which are com- 
mon to all religious sects ; and that they ought to be made to mingle with all the 
influences of Common School education, from the time the child of four years old 
first enters the schoolhouse, till, at the age of sixteen or eighteen, he is prepared 
to enter on the active duties of life. The acquisition of knowledge is, doubtless, 
knportant in a high degree ; but the disposition to use that knowledge in such a 
way as to promote the good of society, we deem still more important. We wish 
to have principle instilled into the minds of youth. We would have the conscience 
cultivated ; so that we may train up a generation who shall at the same time be 
filled with the wisdom which is profitHble to direct, and be disposed to employ that 
wisdom in the service of God and for the benefit of man. * * 

School Committee. — Elisha Fisk, Tyler Thacher, Horace James, Edwin E. 
Blake, IVaneis V. FoUeU. 
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ATTLEBOROUGH. 

t 

(1844-5.) StLXCTioifs FBOM Repoht. * * It should be one great object of 
oar government and people, to extend to all the blesainga of education. This is 
the great mission of a people. Let us, in this respect, present a contrast with the 
monarchies of the Old World. I^ it be our mat object to form mtn. Let the Old 
World have their splendid palaces, their sublime cathedrals, their courtly retinues, 
their titles of nobility, and all the pomp and pageantry which attach to royalty. Let 
them have their standing armies and their bloody battle-fields, — but eive us the 
happy fruits of peace, universal education, the emancipation of mind, me freedom 
of tlie soul. Let them display their wealth, accumulated for ages, where the 
intellects of the many poor are darkened and enslaved, in the midst of the luxuries 
and the grandeur of the noble few. When the enlightened traveller comes from 
other lands, to examine the condition of our countrv, and inquires for the monu- 
ments of our national renown or exploits, we would be able to point him to our 
colleges and academies, and our free schools scattered all over tlie land, where 
the minds of all can have free access to the fountains of knowledge, as the best 
exhibitions of our national character and the proudest monuments of our national 
glory. * * We would point him, not to our accumulated wealth, not to our 
great and populous cities wnere vice enervates, but to the million of ffUndt which 
we have enlightened and improved and blessed by the means of education. * * 



School Committee. — J. DaggdL 

1845-6. Selection feom Report. * * We would indulge the hone, that 
soon this town will adopt some system, if not the one contemplated in the law, by 
which the standard of education may be elevated among us, so that the higher 
studies need not be crowded into the schoolroom in place of the common branches, 
and that those scholars who are able to pursue their studies for some years, may 
not be confined to the same routine. * * 

School CoMMiTTEE.-^oAn DaggeU^ Jomdhan Crane, John B. W. BatUy, IL 
Morey. 



BERKLEY. 

(1844-5.) Selections f&om Report. * * Another evil, to which we 
must advert, is the remissness of parents in suffering their children to gad about 
the streets and congregate together. Why should children be allowed thus to 
rois^spend the long winter evenmgs ? Why should they not take their slates and 
books home, and pass their evenings there, as was somewhat the custom some 
twenty years ago ? If they are really tired with severer studies, where are the 
district libraries } To many of our children, more than one third of the winter 
season is worse than lost ; for when children run together in this way, the f^ood 
are made bad and the had worse. This class of children profit little or nothing 
by their attendance at school. * * 

If the child is indifferent about attending school, who but the parent can com- 
pel him to go ? If the child lays aside his books and chooses to stroll about 
till midnight^ will the parent look tamely on and not use the authoriQr which 
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God bas gives him? WiUhelookon with indifRureoce, and see his cbild engaged 
in sports and plays, when he ought to he in school ? Will he suffer him to spend 
the term of school in going to sdiool to-day and ikying truant to-morrow ? No» 
a considerate parent will not. * * 

ScHooi. CoMMiTTEs.— wfAmmm CVvme, Dtmid CWme, Wiatter D. JVMob. 

(1845-6.) No Selvctioh fsom Rbport. Schooi. Committse. — ^JB^a- 

ndn Crane, Jr^ Moniram Crantj ff alter D. MduUe^ Levi lYmch^ David Skove. 



DARTMOUTH. 

(1844-^.) No SsiJECTioif from Rspost. School Comxittse. — Mntr 

Potter, Jr., Bidutaon Slocum, Uaac R. Giffurd. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * The unsteady attendance of our 
scholara destroys classification, and defies the talent and ability of the most 
efi&cient and well qualified teacher ; and, what is worse, it begets in them a fickle- 
minded ness and an utter disrelish for school, and, finally, for every thing that is 
desirable. * * 

School CoionTTEE. — George W, Franca. 



DIGHTON. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Men 

TaXbot, JUfred W. PavL 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. * * Your committee 
have had much conversation with your several teachers on the subject of govern- 
ment, and have endeavored to ascertain from tliem tlieir opinions as to tne best 
method of governing schools ; and they have recommended generally, moral, mild 
and suasive means, rather than coercive,— rather than corporal punishment Not 
that they believe that corporal punishment is never necessary, — ^but seldom, when 
parents unite with the teacher in enforcing upon the children a spirit of subordi- 
nation to all healthful laws and regulations. Those teaphers they have found 
succeeded the best, who at first secured the afiections of their pupils, by mani- 
festing a desire to make their studies a pleasure to them, rather than a task, and 
by appealing to their higher faculties, as moral and intelligent beinffs, as an in- 
centive to the performance of all their duties. Corporal punishment has seldom, 
if ever, been resorted to during the last year, and yet your schools have been in 
the main well governed. • * 

There are some men whose course is inexcusable, unpardonable, — ^men, whom 
Heaven has blessed largely with the ffoods of this world, — men who, with their 
fiimilies, have received a good practice education from our Public Schools. Their 
well-springs of human kindness have dried up. They never look beyond tiie nar- 
row circle of their individual selfishness. Tnev oppose all improvements to facil- 
itate die rising generation in acquiring useful knowledge, because, forsooth, it 
may withdraw a tew cents from their hoarded wealth. Such men should be looked 
upon as enemies to their race. They should be looked upon as mere, aye, worse 
than sluggards in the body politic. We hope and trust we have but few, if any, 
such men in this, our town. 

We see men managing their farms prudently, and upon perfectly philosophical 
principles. We see them constructing machines, with means adapted to tlie end| 
for the purpose of saving manual labor.' We see them building conveniences for 
storing their wood, farmmg utensils, crops, and as a covering and protection to 
their domestic animals. All these are as they should be. They are spacious and 
convenient There is a place for every thing, and a thing for every place. Their 
cattle are properly secured so that they may not get loose, and gon and kill each 
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other. They are not so crowded together that there is any danger of breeding 
disease, or producing saffocation ; neither are they so exposed, as to produce suf- 
fering from the inclemencies of the weather. The floors of their bams and stables 
are laid with thick and durable planks, so that the ox or the horse can safely stand 
without danger of fracturing his limbs. Even the swine, the most filthy of all 
domestic animals, must have a tidy and comfortable dwelling, filled with clean 
white straw for the sweet repose of his hogship. All the buildings are on private 
land. They encroach not upon the public highway. They are easy of access. 
They have beautiful enclosures around them. Does this give a true picture as to 
the conveniences of our schoolhouses ? It is sad and lamentable that it does not. 
The barn is built for the mere animal existence and convenience of the brute, — 
the schoolhouse is built for the moral and intellectual improvement of an eternal 
soul ; and yet how do they compare ? Our schoolhouses are much too small ; 
they are badly constructed. Many of them are in a state of irrecoverable dilapi- 
dation. They bear the external appearance of having been built in some remote 
age. And from their nearness to the public highways, it seems that they must 
have been built, either when land demanded a higher price than at present, or be- 
fore the roads were laid out for our accommodation. They may be sufficiently 
large to crowd in all the scholars of each district But is this enough ? Are they 
high enough in the walls ? Have they ventilators for conveying away the im- 
pure air, so as not to endanger the respiratory organs of the inmates ? Are they 
properly heated ? Are the seats so constructed as to be convenient and easy, so 
as not to produce curvatures of the spine, contractions of the chest, and thus lead 
to incurable diseases ? Is taste or beauty consulted in their construction ? And, 
again, is there sufficient room for the teacher's seat ? for classing the school, so that 
what he has to teach, he may teach with ease to himself and with profit to the 
whole school ? * • 

But, what if each district ip this town should build a convenient, splendid and 
magnificent schoolhouse ? What if the desks were made of Italian marble, — ^the 
floors laid with tlie most costly carpets, — the windows hung with silken curtains ? 
What if they were furnished with the most costly apparatus which the world 
could afford, and the most scientific and learned teachers were procured by out 
prudential committee ? What if the town should vote large sums of money, and 
each district should throw into the treasury half of the proceeds of their sweat 
and toil ? Would all this be enough ? Should we then secure positively, per- 
manent and valuable schools ? No. Unless parents, individually, take a more 
active interest in our Common Schools, they cannot prosper. If they exist, — if 
they live, — they live an eternal death. • • 

School Committee. — John, P. Perry, Ira Sampson, Bradford Pratt. 



EASTON. 

(1844-5.) Selections from [Printed] Report. • * Your committee 
have the satisfaction of stating, that they have been less embarrassed with incom- 
petent candidates than on former occasions. This alleviation of the most painful 
part of our official duties, that of rejecting unqualified applicants, we attribute 
partly to the thorough and searching manner in which the committee have con- 
ducted the examination of candidates on former occasions, rejecting such as were 
deficient ; and, in part, to the growing intelligence of the age, and the force of 
public opinion as to the requisite qualifications of a competent teacher. * * 

Writing, in some of our winter schools, especially those of the larger class, was 
too much neglected ; — from alleged want of time, on the part of the teacher, to give 
sufficient attention to the subject. In such cases, it would be well, that a part of 
certain days in the week should be devoted almost exclusively to writing ; unless 
there should be a mutual agreement to meet occasionally in the evening for the 
purpose. Good penmanship is an accomplishment of too much practical impor- 
tance to be neglected at a time when scholars have a fit opportunity of acquiring 
it And an occasional winter's evening, devoted to writing, by those who wish 
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to improve ia the art, would, io the estimation of yoar committee, be time well 
spent * • 

In times past, a female teacher was not to be thought of, in connection with 
winter schools. Unheard and untried, she has been alike condemned and rejected, 
from a supposed physical inabihty to be useful in that capacity. Within a few 
years past, however, notwithstanding the force of public opinion to the contrary, 
they have preferred their claims to the patronage of the public, as teachers of our 
winter schools ; and those claims have been allowed. Their ability to govern and 
teach has been tested ; and much to their own credit and the benefit of our chil- 
dren, they came off with triumphant success. Manv of the most competent and 
successful teachers of our winter schools, are now temales. Their number is an- 
nually increasing, and ought still to increase ; since^ with ample literary acquire- 
ments, they bring with them into the field of their labors, other natural endow^ 
mentB, peculiar to their sex. In government, they are less austere, yet, with more 
patience, and manners more conciliatinjr, they exert an infl.uence over their pupils 
that maintains order, and secures as per^et obedience as can reasonably be expect- 
ed from more coercive measures. In teaching, they are equally successful. With 
clearness of perception, they unite a faculty of explanation that gives them, in 
some respects, a decided advantage over the other sex, as teachers in schools 
where scholars of both sexes are convened. * * 

In our district schools, where the two sexes enjoy like advantages of learnuig, 
females have of late successfully maintained their claims to at least an equal 
share of mental ability with their male competitors ; and the reason why they 
have not hitherto acquired as much literary distinction as the opposite sex, is, that 
in youth, their|Opportunities of improvement were more limited ; and, in maturef 
years, their attention has been more diverted to other objects. * * 

At this day, in nearly or quite all our district schools, the females are fur- 
ther advanced and more thoroughly instructed in their several studies, than the 
males. Judging, then, from the existing state of things, there will soon be more 
than two to one of well qualified teachers in favor of females. But we trust the 
consequent disgrace of being thus distanced by the opposite sex, will stimulate 
the young masters in our primary schools, to make a more vigorous and persever- 
ing^efiTort to retrieve their lost honors. • * 

There is no period of human life of such intrinsic importance, as that which 
constitutes the usual period of getting a Common School education. And if this 
opportunity be lost through the indifference of parents, or the way wardness of 
youth, it will ultimately lead to hopeless repining and unavailing regrets. 

Man is said to be an imitative animal ; but children and vouth are eminently 
80. It is, then, an object of paramount importance, that, in the imitation of their 
elders, there should be placed before them a combination of physical, personal 
and intellectual qualities, most worthy of their observance and imitation ; and, 
since a large portion of their time, from four to sixteen years of age, is, or should 
be, spent in the schoolroom, it is a eonaummation devouUy to he wished^ that they 
there find, in the person of their teacher, a combination of personal and intellec- 
tual accomplishments, that, while they gain the attention and enlist the affections, 
will so far captivate the will, that the essential outlines of the teacher, body and 
soul, shall be traced in indelible lines upon the minds and manners of the pupils. 
This, we believe, is the best practical illustration of the modern theory of animal 
magnetism, of which we have any knowledge. A process, by which a highly 
accomplished, intelligent and enterprising teacher, transmits a living image of 
himself throughout a well-organized and attentive school ; thus making a sort of 
daguerreotype impression of himself upon the inner tablets of the youthful brain ; 
thence transfusing its electrifying power through the diverging branches of the 
sensorium, to the organs of sight, speech and locomotion. * * 

The good effects of government in schools are not only proximate, but remote. 
We deem it, therefore, of primary importance, that scholars should be early im- 
pressed with the necessity of submission to suitable and proper restraint ; other- 
wise, they will not be likely to govern themselves ; and without self-government, 
they can never be safely entrusted with the government of others. By observing 
the relative condition of our schools for a few years past, we have, however, the 
satisfaction of witnessing a decided improvement in their discipline and govem- 

36 
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ment Rales of government can never be precisely given, as every teacher must 
parsae such a course, to ensure obedience, as with him shall prove most success- 
ful. But we invariably find those schools best governed, and, in all respects, the 
best behaved, where teachers have the tact to ensure obedience without resorting^ 
to corporal punishment ; which is, we think, conclusive evidence in favor of mak- 
ing impressions upon the minds of children, instead of their bodies. There is 
more ^ood to be expected from a willing compliance with the unshes of a teacher, 
than from enforced obedience to an arSUrary command. Love of approbation, is, 
under every circumstance, a more worthy motive to action, than fear of punish- 
ment 

Your committee, however, would not have it understood, that they object to the 
rod and ferule under aggravated circumstances, or when other means fail of cor- 
recting the offender, — for, when scholars are guilty of heinous and repeated of- 
fences towards their teacher, or towards each other, they should most assuredly 
be made to smart for it As an inteerral part of good government, we invariably 
consider it a part of our duty to call the teacher's attention to the morcda and man^ 
nara of his pupils. For, unless the mind be disciplined to virtue, and the manners 
suited to the refined intercourse of civilized life, literary attainments, instead of 
improving • the condition of society, might be perverted to the worst of pur- 
poses. • • 

We would here notice, that, when in school, we have sometimes been startled 
with the unexpected sound of bad language from the teacher. We would not have 
it understood, that we here mean profane language, but simply bad English, — ^un- 
fframmatical expressions, — which a teacher should be careful not to use, in the 
nearing of scholars who are expected to look to him for forms of txpresaumj as 
well as for modes of thought and action. Much forethought and prudence is 
necessary to be used by teachers, in regulating their manner of speech, as well 
as their deportment in other respects, in the presence of their pupils, either in 
school or out of school. On the one hand, they should guard against a formal, 
]>edantic precision of manner ; whilst, on the other, tliey should be equally cau- 
tious not to fall into the opposite extreme, by the use of what is sometimes called 
** common talk." Every word uttered by the teacher in school, should be ^ like an 
apple of gold in a picture of silver"; it should be fitly spoken. 

School Committee. — Samuel Dtans^ Geo. W, HmjvxBrdL 

(1845-^.) Selections from [Printed] Report. • • Truth is, — and it had 
better be told than lefl unsaid, — full one third of our teachers, to say nothing 
about other deficiencies, do not possess the requisite literary qualifications for 
their business; and we shall yet be harassed with these unqualified teachers, 
until the inlet to public patronage is more scrupulously guarded, and our scholars 
are themselves better taught; for poor teaching makes but poor candidates for 
teaching. • • 

No. 4. In this district, the summer and winter terms were taught by the same 
teacher, (a female.) To call the school a good one, would not be giving full 
expression to our opinion of its merits; as the word good is a relative expres- 
sion, and the least among three degrees of goodness. Consequently, a school 
may be called good, without exhibiting any marks of superior excellence. In the 
person of this teacher, we found a combination of those essential qualifications, 
(as well physical and moral as intellectual,) which deserve, and should not fail of 
receiving the patronage and warmest admiration of the public. She gave the 
committee the most convincing evidence of her capability of being useful as a 
disciplinarian both of the body and mind. 

As a preliminary step to all usefulness in the schoolroom, there was here good 
government, — firm and decisive, yet mild and conciliatincr. Of course, it could 
not be expected to fail of securing the attachment as well as obedience of schol- 
ars. All the classes seemed to have assigned them a sufficient amount of busi- 
ness to occupy their wboln time. And if any scholar failed essentially at recita- 
tion, he was subsequently detained to make up for past neglect, — a method of 
correction that looked to the improvement, as well as the punishment of delin- 
quents. 

As it respects her method of giving instruction in the several branches taught, 
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it iB difficult to ny in iriiich alie excelled most, when ake wwned to enel in all. 
Witk an accnnte knowledge of tiie aeyeral bimnchee ttoght* die poeeeeeed • 
clearneaB of perception, and a &cility of ezpreasion that coald not tail of reach- 
ing the understanding of ordinary minds, and of begetting a corresponding 
attachment among the classes to their several studies. Her use of Uie black* 
board in teaching young children to spell and read, was particularly interesting to 
the committee, as well as exhilarating to the classes. Besides the customary 
exercise of reading and spelling, a wora or a sentence would be written upon the 
black-board, to which the particular attention of the class would be called; 
again, a word with which they were familiar would be then written in plain script ^ 
letters, and these separately pointed out to the class while spelling it in concert 
In this way the littie beginners were actually learning to read wriung, while tak* 
ing their first lessons in learning to read and spell. The frequent resort to the 
black-board in connection with this and other studies, could not fail of creating an 
additional degree of interest throughout the whole school ; — ^more especially, as 
every thing went off with animation and eclat 

In the exercise of reading and spelling among the more advanced classes, 
particular attention was given to the meaning and proper use of words; the illus- 
tration of obscure sentences ; the modulation of the voice ; punctuation and em- 
phasis; together with a distinct and correct pronunciation of every word and 
syllable. Throughout the school, it was made the business of each scholar in 
the class to detect the errors of a classmate in reading. In this way, tboy were 
led to a critical examination of each other ; it fixed the attention of the scholan 
upon the lesson while read, and otherwise subserved the purposes of mutual im- 
provement Afler reading, scholars were not unfrequently called upon to give 
some account of the topics in their lesson. With such training, scholars will not 
be likely to fail of becoming good readers, and of understanding what they read. 
In arithmetic, the teacher's method of giving instruction was analytic and prac- 
tical. With a clear perception of the relation of numbers, she possessed a rare 
facility of explanation, and of communicating her knowledge to others. Instead of 
working by rnle< — without a why or a wherefore, or for no other reason than be- 
cause the book says so, — ^the work to be performed, if at all difficult, was in the 
first place analyzed and explained by the teacher in sdch a manner as to be 
divested of all obscurity, and so brought down to the comprehension of the schol- 
ars. In this way the science of numbers was so delineated and exemplified upon 
the slate and black-board, that the business of ciphering became less an exercise 
of verbal memo]7 than of the understanding and judgment 

The manner in which the school was drilled upon the multiplication table 
attracted our particular attention, as being calculated to make scholars as familiar 
with its use as with the alphabet This was as it should be, — as there is no one 
thing 80 essential in arithmetical studies as a perfect knowledge of this table, in 
all the difierent positions in which figures are susceptible of l)einpf placed. It 
appeared to be a maxim with this teacher, that no lesson should be dismissed until 
thoroughly learned and well understood by the scholar. 

As it respects writing, we never knew it more successfully taught in a district 
school. The teacher wrote handsomely ; the scholars, some of them,— but litUe 
less so ; the books made an exhibition of much improvement and of having been 
kept in the most perfect order. 

This teacher had been a Normal scholar at the Bridgwater school. 
We have been thus particular in our description of this school, that it might serve 
in some respects as a model for the improvement of those whose method of gov- 
erning and teaching has not been attended with the like success ; as we deem 
it one of the duties of your committee, when they discover marks qf excdUnee in 
the management of a school, to notice them in such a manner that they may sub- 
serve the purposes of improvement in others. * * 

Your committee are yet of the opinion, that females are deserving of patronage 
as teachers of winter schools ; — and this opinion is based on past experience of 
the relative success of the two classes of teachers. But for a winter school, at 
which it is expected large boys, (young men,) will attend, none should be employed 
but such as have had much experience, and who are distinguished for their suc- 
cess in governing. When employed, let fathers say to their sons, " respect your 
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teacher and be obedient"; and let them say also to the teacher, '* govern my 
children ; and if the larger ones will not obey send them home to me." With 
this understanding, there will be but little chance for any difficulty at school. 

As to the literary qualifications of the two sexes, including all applicants for 
schools, we think females have the advantage. As it respects government, 
females have been found equally successful in the management of schools that 
can be governed by the exercise of moral influences, and by appeals to the 
better feelings of our nature. But in places where a part of the inhabitants are 
accustomed to look at good government as inseparable from 'strength of limb, — 
where coercive measures instead of ^' moral suasion" are in the main to be 
acknowledged and respected, — and where young men, as scholars, have so little 
self-respect as to refuse obedience to school authority in the hands of accom- 
plished female teachers, — then male teachers should be sought afler and em- 
ployed, who are more conspicuous for their towering height and muscular strength 
than noted for their intellectual endowments. * * 

That scholarship which is dictated by rivalship we are far from recognizing as 
being the best The same also of that which labors for a prize-medal, or any 
other reward calculated only to call up a spirit of competition among scholars,^ 
since the scholarahip fails, or perhaps ceases altogether, when competition is re- 
moved and the rewards lost or won. But that is the best scholarship which is 
inspired by a love of learning, an ambition of excellence, and a determination to 
lose no opportunity of mental improvement by the acquisition of what is useful or 
necessary to be known. 

The teacher that thus awakens in the minds of his pupils an interest in and an 
attachment to their studies, has done more for scholarship than he possibly could 
do with the most glittering bauble that ever came from the hands of an artisan. * * 

School Committee. — Samuel Deana, Paid Dean. 



FAIRHAVEN. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. — School Committee. — Cyrus E, 
Clark, James L. Humphrey, Ehenezer Mdn, Jr. 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. • * We have also in- 
troduced into some schools the practice of singing. The short trial we have 
made convinces us that it is both pleasing and advantageous to the scholars. It 
relieves the tedium arising from continued application ; it enlivens the mind ; it 
refines the taste ; and it cultivates a natural giu tliat was entrusted to us for good 
and important purposes. We anticipate wifli pleasure the time when the art of 
'-singing will constitute one of the primary elements of a public education ; and 
we cannot but express the hope, that no narrow views of utility will exclude it 
from our Common Schools. * • 

During, the year 1844, a regulation was enforced in the grammar school, which 
forbade a scholar's attendance during the term, afler he had been absent for three 
days within that period, without some good excuse, like that of ill-health. That 
year, the average number of scholars amounted to ten more than in the subsequent 
year, when the rule was abandoned. A like experiment in one of the primaries 
showed an increase of five in favor of the rule. The advantage of a rule in refer- 
ence to attendance is therefore put beyond a doubt. It is calculated to prevent 
detentions at home on every slight occasion, and to stop the children from playinff 
truant. Will not the several districts look to their own interest on this point, and 
at their annual meeting provide some measure that will ensure punctuality ? * * 

Now this town is wealthy enough to equal the first in the State, as regards the 
provisions made for general education. It now stands the 77th on the list in the ^ 
comparative amount of its contributions. Glad would we be to see it advancing 
and taking a rank tip with llie best, equalling them in the general intelligence and 
mental culture of its inhabitants, and raising up a generation of disciplined and 
well trained citizens, that Massachusetts will be proud to acknowledge as her own. 
It would rejoice us much to behold the town pursuing a large and enlightened 
policy, — giving now, that it may gather in more abundantly hereafter, and lay- 
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mg the foundation of a permanently accelenting prosperityf in a weD developed 
inteliectnal moral character. Do yon ask, then, what sum we deem neceeaary to 
support yomr schools in a manner worthy of yourselves and advantageous to your 
best interests ? We answer iinammoii^, after due deliberation, and on the basis 
of arithmetical calculation, a sum not less than ^300. The loss of S600 out of 
your pockets will be but a trifle when compared with the effect such a sum would 
have in improving the condition of your schools. * * 

One would infer, from the course adopted by some, that they thought education 
consisted in merely gonig- to school a certain length of time, and hence that the 
dneapest teacher was the most profitable, because he would be the longest eking 
out the money. They regard more the price demanded, than the abilities offered 
for service. But there never was a greater mistake made than this. One term of 
good instruction may be of some profit, — but three terms spent under an inefficient 
teacher is worse than money wasted and time lost; for habits of negligence and 
disobedience are then contracted, and tastes formed, which more than neutralize 
the homoeopathic dose of learning that may have been imparted. * * 

ScHOOi. CoBiMiTTEE. — TTioma8 Dawea, Damd W, Poor^ Jones Rchinsony Dred" 
aide Jenney, 

FALL RIVER. 

(1844-5.) Selections FROM [Printed] Report. * * Your committee find, 
from an examination of the Registers kept by the teachers of the different schools, that 
the attendance of scholars, in some of the districts the past year, has been very reg- 
ular. In one school, there were fifty scholars, who had not been absent once during 
a month, and fifty others of the same school who had been absent only once dur- 
ing the same month. In these schools, as might have been expected, the advance- 
ment of the scholars in their studies has been the most rapid. * * 

The teachers of the primary schools, in this district, have made extensive use 
of the black-board. The combaittee have frequently seen, in the second primary, 
thirty children standing at the black-board printing their spelling lessons, which 
appeared to be an amusement to them. The practice appeared not only to facili- 
tate them in the art of spelling, but to be initiating them into that of writing. * * 

School Committee. — George J^elaon, David Perkins, George G, Lyon, Ben- 
jamin D. Dean. 

(1845-6.) Selections FROM [PaiNTEn] Report. * * Examination of teachers. 
Proper care has been taken chat no questions, except those of a decidedly practical 
nature, should be asked, — such as children would be likely to ask their teachers 
almost daily. Each question has been written out in full, as put to the candidate, 
and his answer has been noted with equal care, in a book provided for the pur- 
pose. So that, at the close of the examination, whether it has been long or short, 
the committee have had before them, in full, the evidence of the candidate's fitness 
or unfitness for the situation applied for. * * 

Punctuality has been very well regulated by a rule of the board, particularly in 
the schools of the village, (excepting the first primary, where it has not been en- 
forced). The rule referred to is the one requiring the doors to be closed at a 
given time ; and its enforcement has produced results the most satisfactory. * * 

The selection of teachers is a matter to which the attention of the town is re- 
spectfully invited. It is always desirable to secure the services of the best teachers, 
and the question very naturally arises, how shall they be secured ? Your com- 
mittee believe, that the plan suggested by a former board will accomplish this 
object better, perhaps, than any other. It is this, — that the town pass a vote, in- 
structing the prudential committees to advertise for teachers whenever vacancies 
shall occur in their respective districts ; that applicants be presented to the gen- 
eral committee for examination, and that the best be selected. 

This possesses numerous advantages over the mode adopted in most of the dis- 
tricts, — among which may be noticed, Ist, it saves time; 2d, it saves expense; 3d, 
it opens every vacancy to fair competition ; 4th, it suppresses favoritism ; 5th, it 
gives a better chance to secure the services of the best teachers. 
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UDneceiBary and vezatious delays are common consequences of the old system. 
To illustrate, suppose a vacancy occurs in a schooL The prudential committee 
presents Miss A for examination. She is disapproved. Miss Bis sent to the 
examining committee. The result to her is the same as to Miss A. Miss C ie 
also examined and rejected. Miss D is brought forward, passes an excellent ex- 
amination, and is approved. The school is delayed a week or two perhaps ; the 
school committee is forced to hold four meetings ; whereas, if the situation had 
been advertised, the four Misses A, B, C and D, would have applied, been exam- 
ined, and Miss D would have been approved, as was the result after much labor 
on the part of the prudential committee, and four meetings of the general com- 
mittee. 

School Committee. — Wm. H, A. Crary^ Samud B, Hussey, Daoid Perkins. 



FREETOWN. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — G. JEL 

Hathaway. , 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Your committee would suggest 
to the town that, in future, the money appropriated for education, be apportioned 
to the several districts in proportion to the average attendance of the scholars. * * 

In no instance should a teacher be permitted to commence a school, until he or 
she shall have been approved by the general committee. It is made the duty of 
the committee to require satisfactory evidence of the good moral character and 
literary qualifications of those who oner themselves as instructers ; and if they are 
found qualified, to give certificates. In district No. 13, (last winter,) the pr-oden- 
tial committee employed a teacher, with whom he was unacquainted, and who com- 
menced school without calling on the committee to be examined ; as soon as the 
committee were apprized of the fact, they visited the school, and called on the 
teacher for evidence in relation to his character, which he said he could not then 
give them, as he belonged in the State of New York, and had left all his papers 
Siere. We, however, allowed him to proceed with the school, at the earnest so- 
licitation of the prudential committee and other inhabitants of the district, — he 
promising to give us the certificates of good character required in the course of a 
fortnight At the expiration of that time we again paid him a visit, and he, having 
failed to satisfy us upon the point desired, was discharged. The reflecting mind 
can easily foresee the evils that must necessarily result from schools commenced 
in this manner, and taught but a few weeks and then broken up, probably not to 
commence again until £e coming winter. * * 

School Committee. — Charles A. Morion^ Joseph B. Beaver^ John S: Maxwell. 



MANSFIELD. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * Your committee, in visiting the 
schools the past year, have been compelled to notice the condition of the school- 
houses in town. None of them can be recommended as models of architecture 
or of convenience. But, aside from all attractiveness, some of the schoolhouses 
have become too strait for the number of pupils who assemble in them. We 
have observed, in some cases, that all the forms were occupied which were in a 
condition to be used, — and in some cases by three pupils. Study, in such cramped 
quarters, must be very irregularly attended to. Perhaps a veteran student might 
be able to confine his attention amid the distraction of so many and so close neigh- 
bors ; but the mind of childhood has not learned to turn a deaf ear to every sound 
at his elbow. Let him be ever so much interested in the book before him, he 
finds it next to impossible to retain its ideas uninterruptedly in his mind, long 
enough to secure a clear conception of them. Hence arises the general practice 
among scholars of whispering out their lessons. Unless they make some noise 
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themselves to neotnliae the eztemd distmbuiceBy diej lose the power over their 
thoaghts, and their effotta to learn are neuly in vain. Schoolhouses ought to be 
large enough to afford a writing desk to each writer in school, and a few to spare; 
so that they may feel a freedom in their moTements, and the sympathetic mind 
may expand upwards and around to its proper dimensions. To pack children 
within four naked walls, upon narrow, uncomfortable seats, and behind forms 
which have felt the depredations of ji^ck-knives for a quarter of a centurj, and 
then to expect them to sit still and sUent, and make all the while astonishing 

Erogress in knowledge, is expecting what reason has never guarantied a proba* 
ility of. But so much has been mid upon these subjects in the printed docu- 
ments of the State, and elsewhere, that we do but repeat what ought to be familiar 
to all. We hope that, in any projected alteration or renewings of school edifices, 
a due regard will be paid to confort and even to attractiveness. The prosperity 
and pleasantness of our schools are intimately connected with the character of 
the accommodations provided for them. We believe that parents will be more 
than repaid for their expense, in the increased delight and diminished reluctance 
which their children will manifest by having capacious schoolhouses in retire^ 
and shady situations, provided with facilities for illustrating their various studies. 
Rupedmg Apjprofniatum»,'^¥oT two years past, in the *' Abstract of School 
Returns for the State" has been a graduated scale, showing the relative liberality 
of the towns in granting money for the support of schools. This scale is based 
upon the amount appropriated for each scholar. It may be interesting to you to 
know the position we occupy among our sister towns. According to this scale, 
for the past year, of our 308 towns, Somerville occupies the foremost rank, Bos- 
ton the second, Brighton the third, and Mansfield the 233d. We have 23*2 towns 
above us and only 75 below us. Our relative standing for the year before last was 
170, — almost half way op the summit This year we are just about three fourths 
of the distance, having fallen down sixty-two degrees. * * 

In bringing our report to a close, we cannot suppress the hope that an increased 
interest may be felt by parents and guardians in our Common Schools, in which 
the children and wards receive no small share of the impress which they are to 
bear as long as the immortal mind exists. 

School Committee. — Otia Sweet, Jr., Mortimer Blake, Jamea L. Stone, 

[The statement made in the following Report, that the Massachusetts School Fund yields 
only a ''small rraction/>ver three and one half per cent./' is a great mistake,— though doubtleif 
an unintentional one on the part of the committee. A portion of the fund is invested at tix per 
cent, and no part of it bears an interest of less tban^e. The committee were probably mis* 
led, by supposing that what they call tlie ** divisible income'' was the income of the whoie capi- 
tal ; whereas it is the income of that part only which \a/utlded. The interest of the unfunded 
capital, or ''Notes for Lands," is not distributed, but is annually added to the principal ', and 
these facts are explicitly slated in the last Report made by the Board of Education to the 
Legislature, and in the last Annual Report of the Treasurer of the Commonwealth. 

Equally errrmeous is the supposition expressed by the committee, in the last two para- 
graphs of their Report, that it has ever been the practice or the desire of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, in making selections for the Abstracts, to exclude any portion of the com- 
mittees' reports because they expressed sentiments not congenial to his own. While denying 
the justness of their imputation, however, he does not mean to question their aincerity } and, at 
once to meet and to answer their suspicion, that selections from their own Report would not 
have a fair chance of being made, he puhlishee the whole of it ; but, under these circumstances, 
be does not feel warranted in making any changes in it. In its orthography, pjnctuation, capi- 
talizing, &c., the following will therefore be found, as near as possible, an exact transcript of 
the original. 

Of the six hundred Reports, from which this Abstract is compiled, the Report from Mansfield, 
for 1845-6, is the only one condemnatory of tlie system of education now carried on by the Stats. 

SXCBETART OP THE BoARD OF EdDCATIOH.] 

(1845-6.) School Committee's Report. — ^Tbe town School Committee in 
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compliance with the requirements of the Laws submit the following Report The 
committee was organized on the 19th of April by Electing Noah £ — FilleBrown 
Chairman and Foster Bryant Secretary. 

Prior to the Election of the committee the town voted instructions to the town 
treasurer not to pay for the services of the committee, The office was excepted 
by them with full knowledge of the instructions The committee nevertheless 
performed the duties enjoined 6n them with as much fidelity as they could or 
would have done in consideration of the fees allowed by Law and in their opin- 
ion with as much advantage to the schools as any former committee 

The committee however do not boast of their own usefulness, On the con- 
trary they believe that school committies without the power of appointing teach- 
ers incapable of exerting any influence beyond that of intercepting the greater 
part of the school fund and diverting it from its Legitimate purpose The provi- 
dent care of the Town in the case in hand prevented the committee from 
realizing Uie natural consequence if not the object of the Law requiring the 
appointment of a town school committee and the performance of certain duties 
as a condition precedent to a participation in the income of the school fund, The" 
committee without intending any personal disrespect are far from believing the 
Board of Education and their accomplished Secritary possessed of all wisdom 
and being of opinion that the Town has obtained a vested right to a certain pro- 
portion of the income of the income of the school fund without any abatement of 
or Normal Schools town committies Teachers institutees of for printing the fine 
spun and long drawn theories of an imaj^inative Secretary or for traveling and 
other contingent expenses of a Board of Education the committee deem it the 
best service they can render to the cause of Popular education to advise the town 
persevere in refuseing to pay the School committee any sum whatever for their 
services jbr should it be found impracticable to obtain a committee without cost 
that it he understood and tacitly agreed that the future representatives of the 
town in the general Court be selected from among the gentlemen who have done 
some service without exacting the Legal fees — Among uie great number of aspi- 
rants for the honor referred to it can but rarely happen that a sufficient number to 
fulfil the letter of the law will be found unwilling to enter the path to distinction 
through the Wicket Gate of a School committee The committe in making this 
suggestion most explicitly waive the benifit which Either of them might expect 
under such an understanding 

They are conscientiously opposed to retroactive Laws and are content to take 
no merit for the past 

Whatever may be the scholastic attainments of the Gentlemen who compose a 
school committee no good can result to the school from their supervision unless 
they are fearless and independent and of all professions clergymen are most 
under fear of popular displeasure since a division between members of the same 
religious society however it may arise generally ends in the removal of the pastor 
if not in a secession of a Large Minority of the society — For this reason if for no 
other the town ought never to bribe the Minister of the Gospel with the compli- 
ment of the Legal fees connected with the duties of the school committee to 
accept a situation so pregnant of change to the amity of their respective congri- 
eations and so besett with temptation to commend where censure ought to be 
bestowed, and inasmuch as some of the sacred profession have on a former occa- 
sion given satisfactory evidence that neither the express requirements of the Law 
nor regard for the moral and intilectual culture of the young were sufficient with- 
out the addition of the Legal fees to win their acceptance to a seat in the com- 
mitte, it may reasonably be presumed that an anual vote of the town not to pay 
the school committee will tend greatly to promote harmony and brotherly Love in 
the churches and religious societies 

The creation of a state school fund in 1835 and the devotion of certain sources 
of revenue whereby it has been increased to $789389,55 with provision for its 
future enlargement untill the fund for the education of 196000 children amount 
to nearly twice the sum which the ill advised bounty of the state has bestowed 
on a single university for the education of about 450 favored pupils appear much 
better in the mass on paper than it will be found on analysis The school fund is 
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in the Custody of the Legislature and through ill management and the yearly 
Predatory abstractions for purposes ostensebly designed but in reality prejudicial to 
the welfare of the common school it yield a divisible income but as small fraction 
over three and one half pr. c( This fact reduces the available capital to nearly half 
the nominal amount and should impel the People throughout the commonwealth to 
insist on an an immediate division of the fund among the towns in proportion to the 
number of Children in each between the ages of 4 and 16 years To the end that 
it may be secured from the attacks of the Board of Education, their SecriUry 
and a Legion of school committee men and with the further object of procureing 
6 pr cent instead of 3 or 4 per cent income, every town could and would invest 
their seperate share in the safest manner and at not less than 6 per cent interest — 
The committee therefore recomend the town anually to instruct its representilive X 
in the Legislatur to move for and support a division of the fund and the abolition 
of the Board of Education and for the passage of a Law vesting the supervision 
of the schools as well as the appointment of teacher in the prudential commit- 
tee — ^The power and the responsibility ought always to be united in the same 
person They are now dissevered and as a necesary consequence there is no 
responsibility worth the name 

An eminent man now no more in his Life time observed with more truth than 
has generally been perceived that, — " We must do our own voting andjighting if 
toe wotdd preserve our Liberties" and with equal truth it may be said that the 
Parents of the children who are educated in- the common schools must take care 
of the funds and supervise the schools if they would preserve Ihem from degen- 
erating into mere parrot Learning Seminaries, 

From the Natur of the case the Board of Education so Long as it is suffered to 
exist will be selected from a Class who do not suffer their own children to be _>> 
educated in the common schools and who therefore have no interest in elevating 
the character of the institutions designed for Popular Education, Knowledge is 
Power and those who possess the most knowledge possess a corresponding power 
Moreover the disparity between the common mass and the privilidged few is 
more easily attained by sinking the former than by elevating the Latter — ^Through 
this disparity Justice has become an article of merchandize while the interest of 
the masses is unscrupulously sacrificed to promote the aggrandizement of the 
few — ^The same Class who on all occasions take the Lien's share to themselves if 
entrusted with the power will not fail to do it actually or relatively if permitted 
to remain the Guardans of Popular Education The people ought therefore as 
speedily as possible to obtain the controle of their own money and the supervision 
of the schools wher the children are educated — ^The trammels imposed by a sep- 
erate interest and the apathy which want of responsibility engenders ought to 
be shaken of without delay — 

For the condition of the several schools at diferent periods the committee refer 
to the minute book which unlike those of their predecessors contains a record of 
the observation of the committee and of the merits and demerits of the teachers 
and schollars as witnessed at the several visitations, The committee only remark 
on this branch of the subject that schools Nos 1 & 3 the first taught by Miss 
Augusta Bassett the third by Miss Elizabeth Parker neither of whom have re- 
ceived the advantages of Normal School were both most successfully conducted 
Indeed the committee deem the talents of both Ladies far superior to the average 
graduates of the Normal Schools and believe and district in the town will best 
promote the welfare of its school by engaging them at the future at whatever 
Price they may require In Like manner the committee commend Miss Charlotte 
White and advise that she be engaged 

The committe would further bear testimomony to the great abilitv of the male 
teacher of district No 4 and especcaly for reducing that very disorderly school to 
order and with but very little corporeal punishment 

The Law requires that a copy of the committees report shall be sent to the 
secritary of the commonwealth — The Extracts selected by the secritary of the 
Board of Education in former years would lead to the supposition that only such 
portions as were favorable or at Least not unfavorable to the views of the secri- 
tary have been selected for public inspection 

36 
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lis report being rather advene to tbe syatem supported by the aecntaiy it is 
not Lokelj it will ever be read unleia the town Judge it expedient to print it 

Mansfield April 6th 1846 

per order of the Committe 

Foster Brtaut Seerelary 



NEW BEDFORD. 

(1844-{^) No SxLxcTioN y&om Rsport.-^^Schooi. Comkittse. — Thos* 
aOm Chrten€» 

(1845-6w] SiLXCTioNs FROM [Pruitxd] Report. * * High School ExaminaLiofu 
— ^We shall now proceed to give some account of the semi-annaal ezamination of 
this school, in December last As this was the first instance in New Bedford, in 
which a school examination had been conducted by proposing written questions, 
and requiring separate written answers, from every pupil to every question, we 
have thought that an account of it, somewhat more minute and particular than we 
have heretofore been accustomed to give, should now be presented to the citizens 
at large. 

The publication of the Report of the examining committee of the city of Bos- 
ton, containing the result of their experiment on the same plan, had just been com- 
gleted in the Common School Journal. The public mind in that city appeared to 
e much excited, on account of the unexpe<;ted deficiencies manifested by the 
answers. But we think the attention of very few persons here had, as yet, been 
called to the subject A few of the questions, in arithmetic, proposed by the Bos- 
ton committee, had been given, by the principal of this school, to some of tbe 
higher classes for solution, without stating to them from what source they were 
obtained ; beyond this, it did not appear that the attention of the scholars had been 
at all directed to the Boston Report 

We had made no preparation, for it was not till the hour of our labors had ar- 
rived, that we decided upon the course to be pursued. The whole of the two lower 
classes, the fifUi and sixth, 78 in number, were called out, without any previous 
intimation of what would be expected from them, every one beinff requested to 
brinor bis slate and pencil, and these only, with him. They were then informed 
in what manner we should proceed. They were told that this method, though 
new to them, had been practised in some other schools. And they were exhorted 
to go calmly and deliberately to tbeir work, not sufiering themselves to be discon- 
certed by the novelty of this mode of examination, but to do themselves justice, 
by showing what Uiey did know of the subjects on which they might be ques- 
tioned. They were further told, that we expected from every scholar his own 
answers to the questions asked, — to be prepared without communication with any 
other person. Now we will not say, that in no case was any such communica- 
tion made. It is possible that some scholar, by casting his eye over the slate of the 
one sitting next him, may have derived an occasional hint from his more prompt 
and ready associate. But, as they nearly all proceeded at once and with apparent 
alacrity to their work, and as it was performed under the immediate eye of the 
committee, there could have been very little assistance of this kind. * * 

The following questions in fireography were then propounded to these classes, 
every scholar copying them on his or her slate, as they were severally announced 
from the desk : 

1. What are the principal rivers in Asia ? 

2. What are the principal rivers running into the Mississippi from the west? 

3. What 18 the general course of the rivers in North and South CaroUna ? 

4. The same question as to Kentucky and Tennessee ? 

5. Why do the rivers of these States run in opposite directions ? 

6. What do you understand by the line of perpetual snow ? 

7. On which range of mountains is this line most elevated, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or the Cordilleras of Mexico ? 
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8. Name the riven, g^Ifcp, oceans, seas and straits, through which a vessel mast 
pass, in going from Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, to St Petersburgh, in Russia ? 

9. If a merchant in Liverpool dines at 3 o'clock, and a merchant in Boston at 9 
o'clock, which dines first ? 

These nine questions were selected from the thirty-one given by the Boston 
committee, and were thought to be*a fair average of the whole. Several of them, 
it will be perceived, were varied, by the substitution of another place or countrjr 
for the one given in Boston, so that, if, by any possibility, the attention of a pupil 
bad been previously called to the question in their Report, his preparation in that 
instance should not avail him. But we were satisfied, that, if any scholar, by 
previous examination of these questions, should have prepared himself with the 
right answer, he would not be one of the number that would be likely to fail, if ^ 
he had entered unprepared on such a trial. As each scholar completed his task, ^ 
he presented his slate to the committee. We did not limit them for time, givingf 
to each as much as he required ; but some were ready in a few minutes, and all, 
we think, were far within the hour. 

The ages of these scholars averaged about fourteen and a half years. The ma- 
lority were under that age, but as a few were between sixteen and eighteen, it 
brought the average up to that number. None were under twelve and a half 
years. There were about seven hundred answers given, for with us, every scholar 
answered every question. There was no " I don't know," no '* non mi recordor" 
thought of. Of these, we received but twenty -seven positively erroneous answers. 
A portion of the remaining answers were incomplete, or redundant in some of their 
specifications, but these only were positively wrong. To be more particular. To 
the eighth question, there were three erroneous answers. One pupil included the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and one the Gulf of Riga in his list We called these answers 
wrong, though he would have to pass by the entrance of both these gulfs on his 
voyage. The other was a much grosser error. But when one in his answer omit- 
ted to mention the English Channel, and another the Scaggerac, we did not con- 
demn the answer, especially, as, when their attention was called to it, they 
promptly supplied the deficiency. A fe# commenced by naming the Alleghany 
river before the Ohio, which we did not pronounce an error, for, when an expla- 
nation was asked, the ready ai^swer would be, she sails out of the mouth of the 
Alleghany. To the fourth question, if the west or northwest was given as the 
direction of the rivers, we called the answer right If the southwest was given, 
we pronounced it wrong. So, too, in the first answer, if one of the large rivers of 
Asia, was omitted, while the rest were correctly given ; or in the second, if ope of 
the main branches of the Missouri was added to those emptying directly into the 
Mississippi, we did not condemn the answers on that account But there were 
very few among them in which these defects occurred. In answering the sixth 
question, several of the answers described the region, rather than defined the line 
of perpetual snow; but the answer to the following question showed, that they 
generally understood the object of the inquiry, and had a correct notion of the 
subject in their minds. There were, however, some incorrect answers to the lat- 
ter question. 

The committee were well satisfied with the result of this examination. There 
were not more errors than we expected, and not so many as we feared, afler read- 
ing the account of the Boston committee,— our errors amounting to hardly more 
tiian a tithe of theirs. And we think, that, from our two younger classes, not 
much more should have been expected, than from the best scholars selected from 
the Boston Grammar Schools. 

While the answers to these questions were in preparation, the following eight 
questions in Natural*Philosophy, were propounded in the same manner to the fourth 
class: — 

1. What is meant by the centre of gravity of a body ? 

2. What by its momentum ? 

3. How much further will a body fall in ten seconds than in five ? 

4. What is the reason that in cutting a piece of pasteboard with a pair of scis- 
sors, it should be held close to the rivet, and not at the ends of the blades ? 

5. Which could we stop most easily, a car weighing a ton, moving at the rate 
of ten miles an hour, or a car weighing a hundr^ tons, moving at the rate of ^ 
quarter of a mile in an hoar ? 
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6. How hi^h can we raise water in a common pomp with one box ? 

7. In bailding a cistern, should it be made stronger at the top or at the bot- 
tom ? Why ? 

8. In a small boat which is in danger of being overset, should the passenger 
stand up or lie down ? Why ? 

Of this class, the smallest in the school, only eleven were present We re- 
ceived, therefore, eighty-eight answers. Of these, thirteen were incorrect — 
There were, as before, some imperfections in the other answers, but we were sat- 
isfied that the essential point was understood by the pupil, though his answer was 
not always expressed with the precision and clearness that would be desirable. — 
Most of the errors here, were in answering the third and fifth questions. The 
answer to the fourth, though in some cases awkwardly expressed, showed, in al- 
most every instance, that the pupil understood the principle involved in the 
inquiry. 

The following five questions in Astronomy were given to the second, and to a 
portion of the first class : 

1. What do you mean by the terms zenith and nadir f 

2. What is the azimuth of a heavenly body ? 

9. Has the earth the greatest velocity in its diurnal or its annual revolution ? 

4. In the diurnal revdution, which are moved with the greatest velocity, the in- 
habitants of Mexico, or of Boston ? 

5. Which of them moves the fastest in its annual revolution round the sun ? 

These questions were answered by twenty-three scholars. There were, there- 
fore, one hundred and fifteen answers. Only eight of these were erroneous. The 
first, fourth and fifth questions were answered correctly by every one of the num- 
ber examined. The second was answered correctly by every boy of the class, 
and with clearness and precision by most of them. The failures, of course, were 
on this and the third question. 

Two questions, selected from Sherwin's Algebra, which is not a text book in 
this school, were given to the seventeen members of the third class. They were 
solved correctly by every scholar. Two others in arithmetic, more intricate and 
difiicult, were given to the same class the next day, and here, of thirty-four an- 
swers, twenty were incorrect^ — which is the greatest proportion of failures we 
have to record. 

Two other questions in arithmetic, were given to eight members of the first 
class on the first day. Of the sixteen answers, only one was incorrect, and that 
by a slight mistake in pointing the decimals. 

Besides these exercises, there was an oral examination of the fifth class in arith- 
metic, on the first day, which was conducted by S. Barrows, principal of the 
Friends' Academy, in the presence of a portion of the committee, and was pro- 
nounced by them to be veiy creditable to the pupils. But the examination of so 
many written answers rapidly consumed the time, and night had overtaken us be- 
fore the whole was concluded. There were some errors in punctuation, but we 
had hardly time to notice them, and made no record of them. There were others 
in spelling, of which we took more notice, pointing them out to the attention of 
the scholar as we returned his slate. There were instances, also, of the omission 
of capital letters at the beginning of words, where they should have been used, 
and some errors of grammar in the construction of sentences. It is but justice, 
however, to say, that these errors were not abundant, nor often very flagrant in 
their character. It may be proper to state further, that, in four of the six classes 
comprising the school, a majority of the members are females. 

The exercises of the second day, in addition to the one already stated, were an 
oral examination of the first and second classes in grammar. Several pages of 
Cowper's Task were read, and the most difficult words were selected for parsing, 
which was promptly performed with scarcely a single failure. 

The sixth class was again called forward, and five questions in linear drawing were 
given them, to be answered on their slates as before. They were the following : 

1. What is the arc of a circle ? 

2. Which is longest, the radius of a circle, or the side of a regular pentagon 
inscribed in it ? 

3. What is a cpne ? 
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4. Name tlie pnncipal onlen of aidutBctme. 

5l 6m an example of each order in New Bedford. 

As the fifth and last question reqoired foar distinct anawere, theybf^ membwm 
of this class now gave ttree hm irtd ami hmmbf answers to the questions pot to 
them. Of theae,y^»h^f^E0e were inconect. About half of these were mistakes in 
citing specimeos of the orders of architecture ; the rest, with one exception, were 
erroneous answers to the second question. A few of them gave the composite as 
a fifth order, and cited a specimen of it This increased the number of answers ; 
hut as four only were intended to be required by the question, we did not take 
these into account It may be proper to say, however, that they were all given 
correctly. 

As the remaining half day had been assigned for exercises in composition and 
declamation, we were constrained to stop here in our examination. We had en- 
tered upon it with some fears that the novelty of the mode of procedure might 
disconcert and embarrass the timid, and that the experiment might not prove a 
very successful one. But we were well satisfied, — ^nay, we were highly gratified 
with the result We consider this the most thorough examination of this school 
which the committee has ever made. It was alike creditable to teachers and to 
pupils. We took pleasure in saying this to them at the time, and we do them no 
more than justice in repeating it here, while in the act of surrendering the trust 
reposed in us, as the guardians of the Public Schools, to those who may be ap- 
pointed to succeed us. To them we commend this mode of examination, (with 
an exception, perhaps, of grammar and a few other studies, in which we should 
still prefer the oral method,) as the best that has hitherto been adopted. 

The satisfaction afibrded by this examination, confirmed the committee in the 
propriety of applying the same method, for the second time, in examining the can- 
didates for admission to this school, on the following week. Sixty-six applicants 
were then examined, by a series of written questions, in geography, grammar and 
arithmetic. Here there were more failures, and more, of course, were to be ex- 
pected, and greater inequalities in the answers from the different pupils. But we 
are entirely satisfied, that in no other way could we have arrived, in the time al- 
lotted, at such an approximation to the true rank and standing of the candidates 
We do not hesitate to pronounce it the best way in which the examination of these 
candidates can be conducted, — the only way in which the claims of so large a 
number of applicants can be examined, within the short space of two, or even 
three days, with any reasonable pretension to equal and exact justice in the decis- 
ion of the committee. * * 

School Committee. — Thomas JL Greene, 



NORTON. 

(1844-5.] Selections from Report. * * Your committee, after attentively 
watching tne progress of the schools, visiting, revisiting, and examining the same, 
are still more deeply impressed than ever before, with a sense of the important 
station of the teacher, and the might3r influence he or she must unavoidably exert, 
either for weal or woe, on the condition, happiness and usefulness of the sevenu 
pupils committed to his charge. By nothing have these impressions been more 
mdelibly imprinted on our minds, than by observing the dlfierent arrangements, 
and the different degrees of order, that our Public Schools have exhibited. Your 
committee are decidedly of the opinion, that it is most absurd to expect any bene- 
ficial results from a school, without there is maintained in that school a steady, 
vigorous discipline. But observation has taught us, that a want of such disci- 
plme is one of the most common and prominent defects in our schools ; yet we 
are happy to bear testimony ,'that some of our schools have, in this particular, been 
all we could wish. * * 

Your commit^e beg not to be misunderstood in the remarks they have made. 
While we would most strenuously insist on an unbending discipline in our schools, 
we believe the necessities for resorting to corpora] punishment are very rare, and 
that it may be nearhf dispensed witL Indeed, in some of our schools , where the 
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order has been the beet, corporal inflictions have been eeldom ; and in families 
where parental inflaence has been what it ehonld be, it haa been unnecessary. * * 

School Comkittxs. — R, H, ffttttomt, 5. /. Carr. 

(1845-6.) Sblkctioit from [Priittei)] Report. * * We would add Com- 
position to the list, — a branch sadly neglected, and a want of the knowledsre of 
which our youth, as they come forward to engage in the active business of life, 
will lament, as their parents have before them. It is a branch oflen called into 
use in practical life;~in addressing our friends, in our business, and, in fact, in 
nearly all the duties that devolve upon us. How often have our citizens,— ^many 
of them at least, regretted the want of information pertaining to the rules of Com- 
position ! And how few of our young men, (and we might add, young ladies, 
though they outstrip the males generallv in literary attainments,) as they leave 
their schools, even now can write an article fit for a hteranr journal ! Those who 
know most about this subject, tell us it would not be so, if pupils were instructed 
in writing Composition at school. * * 



School Committbs^— J. CaMn Cnme^ Mnond TVdfcer, IL H, ffiUiams. 



PAWTUCKET. 

(1844-5.) Sblections from [PRiirrEn] Report. * * We are permitted 
to congratulate our fellow-citizens upon the general prosperity and success of our 
Common Schools, for another school year. We take great pleasure in ascribing 
this success to several concurrent causes, of which you will allow us to make a 
distinct mention. 

First You have provided schoolhouses, spacious, comfortable, inviting, and in 
all respects favorable to the improvement and happiness of the scholars. Every 
thing connected with the schools tends to deepen our conviction of the wisdom 
and economy of your generous expenditure for the erection of good schoolhouses. 

Again, you have increased your annual appropriation of money for the support 
of schools, in a manner which fully justifies the belief, that you will never suffer 
the schools to languish for the want of means vigorously to sustain them. The 
appropriation has gradually increased, from year to year, since some of your pres- 
ent committee have been m oflice, from five to sixteen hundred dollars. * * 

Again, many parents and friends of the schools have manifested a growing 
interest in them, by a personal attendance upon the quarterly examinations. * * 

The teachers deserve vour confidence and esteem, for their industry and perse- 
verance, and fidelity to their important trust * * 

Your committee would not fail to notice, to the praise of both scholars and 
teachers, that the new schoolhouses have been kept in excellent order. Two 
years have left very few marks on the desks or walls. * * 

Two years since, when our present system of Common School education was 
put in operation, the following branches were taught in our village schools : — 
Orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, and geography. In 
addition to the above branches, there are now taught, (and your committee believe 
very successfully,) history of the United States of America, natural philoeophy, 
geometry, algebra, human physiology, chemistry, botany, book-keeping, sur- 
veying, and composition. Tne above branches have been taught, as we believe, 
with as much success as they could have been in anv institution where the same 
number of scholars was assembled. We make the above statement, that all may 
be able to judge whether a commendable improvement has been made for the two 
past years. What has been done, is, in our opinion, but a prelude to what may 
be accomplished, if you will but continue your liberal appropriation for the sop- 
port of the schools, and manifest, in all practicable ways, a growing interest in 
their welfare. • • v 

During the past two years, several teachers from the Normal Schools have been\ 
employed in our schools, and their methods of instruction and government have \ 
been highly satisfactory to your committee. We would not think it wise or jost, ! 
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to compare them with other tetcheri, nor do we speak in any but terma of com- 
mendation of any of our teachers. But we would not lose this opportunity to 
speak well of the Normal Schools, which promise so much to the Common Scnool 
system, wliose object is none other than to rid the State and the land of that hun* 
gry swarm of incompetent teachers, with which it has been so long infested and 
bnrthened. We would, therefore, recommend the Normid Schools, and the Noi- 
mal School teachers, to your favorable consideration. * * 

School Committee.— Cofu/on^tne BlodgeU^ Benoni CarpenUr^ JUden SiUey^ 
A. JL DavenpoHj Mark Conway^ Smpson Chacu 

(1845-6.) No Selectioiv from Report. Schooii Committee.— C^n- 

skmtint Blodgett, C. B. Famsworthy Benoni CcarpenUr. 



RAYNHAM. 
(1644-5.) No Selectioit from Report.— School Committee. — Epkraim 

WoTvL 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Another thing essential to the 
improvement of our schools, is the maintenance of better order and discipline. 
Several of our schools, the past winter, have been deficient in order, stillness and 
attention. Such a deficiency always prevents progress in study, and leads to 
many injurious habits. If a school is noisy and restless, and numbers are whis- 
pering during an examination, or when visiters are present, it is to be believed 
that liey are much more so at other times. If the children burst out with uproar 
as soon as dismissed, are boisterous at recess, and shout and throw snow-balls at 
strangers passing, or carry on play till they wrangle, it is a sure sign that their 
discipline is miserably deficient Order being " heaven's first law," it is the first 
law in a school, without which no other law or rule is of any use. If it cannot 
be maintained, (as it most generally can be,) by motives of love, emulation, and an 
approving conscience, it is evident that motives of fear must be employed. In 
the discipline of a school, the highest qualifications of a teacher are brought into 
exercise. * • 

The object of an examination is not to make a show of the school, nor to make 
it appear better than it is. No wise teacher will brinff his pupils up with lessons 
put into their memories expressly for that occasion. He will make the examina- 
tion fair and honest, for such only can be of any benefit to any one. * * 

We think the mode of instruction admits of being much improved. That 
teachers should endeavor to make' the children understand more fully what they 
attempt to learn, — to know the reasons of the truths they treasure in their memory, 
that in reading they should attend more to the definitions of words, the sense of 
what they read, what are the metaphors and comparisons it contains, — that they 
should learn things rather than names, and improve the judgment along with the 
memory. The complaint respecting some children is, that what they learn soon 
slips from their minds. The reason is, they forced it into their memories, by 
words, without attending to the sense, or fixing in their minds the images or real- 
ities of the subject To learn a lesson by heart, without regarding the reasons, 
proofs and application of what it contains, is not knowledge nor real learning. 
Hence many, when they have gone throufifh- the arithmetic or grammar, are so 
utterly at a loss in bringing into practice what they have studied. This is owing, 
in great measure, to the cursory and hasty manner of teachinsr* We shall have 
far more able and practical scholars, if they are taught to understand what they 
learn, and see its practical bearing on the business or life. 

We will mention, at present, but one other thing as indispensable to the ad- 
vancement of our schools, and that is, tlie necessity of greater moral and religious 
instruction. What advantage will mere book learning or science be to the minds 
of children and youth, unless they are imbued with the love of virtue, truth, hon- 
esty, piety, the love of country and of their neighbor. An educated barbarian is 
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more to be feared, than the mere ravaffe who is in a state of nature. The scieih* 
tific thief, liar or knave, is a handredfold more dangerous than an ignorant one. 
** Knowledge is power." How anwise, then, to commit it to those who would 
pervert it, or turn it against society, or have not moral or religious principle suffi- 
cient to wield it for the advantage of themselves or others I Only so far as moral 
and religious principle is inculcated, is it safe to impart knowledge to any one. 
What we wish, therefore, is, that children should feel more shame attached to dis- 
honesty than to mere ignorance or making mistakes in a lesson, — ^that falsehood, 
unkindness, revenge, anger, profanity and vulgarity, should be held forth as far 
greater faults in the human character than any want of scholarship. * * 

School Committeb. — Ephraim Ward, 



REHOBOTH. 

(1844-5.) Selectiow from Report. • • It is of very great importance, 
that the person to whom you entrust your children to be educated, should sustain 
a character unimpeachable. Vice is infectious; — and there are almost always 
more or less vicious youths to be found in school. Who is to restrain them, and 
prevent their contaminating influence from spreading through the school, if the 
teacher does not ? And can he be expected to do it, unless he be pore himself ? 
As well might you commit your children to the care of one who was coming down 
with the smallpox, in order to prevent their taking it * * 

School Committee. — George W. BUss, Henry C Coombs, Wm. EL Botoen, 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — J^oah 

HoUj John JR. Rogersofij Dar^/brUi G. Horton. 



SEEKONK. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * Teachers have been faithfully ex- 
amined, but not always as the law directs. In a few schools, the candidates did 
not present themselves for examination until two or three weeks after they had 
commenced the school. This illegal practice on the part of teachers, the commit- 
tee have disapproved, and they hope in future it will be utterly condemned. * * 

A child, sent to school one day and detained at home the next, or sent a part of 
one week, and detained the whole of the following week, cannot learn ; he falls 
behind his class, loses his interest, becomes discouraged, hates his school, and his 
education is ruined. To send him at all in this way, is to delude him with an ap- 
pearance, and not to benefit him with a reality. When this arises not from the 
thoughtlessness of children, but, as it too often does, from the inconsiderate de- 
mands of parents and guardians on their time, it seems both selfish and cruel. It 
is selfish becauso, for a small gain, it occasions an immense and irreparable loss. 
And it is doing a wrong to children for which they will have just ground of com- 
plaint against their parents, and may reproach their memory through a whole life 
of ignorance, if not of shame and vice. * * 

In No. — , an attempt was made to exclude the higher branches from being 
taught in the school, by a vote of the district To this illegal act your committee 
have given their prompt attention, and by a note addressed to the prudential com- 
mittee, requested him to Jay said communication before the district at their first 
regtdar meeting, hoping that, by their unanimous vote, they would destroy the 
force of so dangerous a precedent • • 

One suggestion more your committee would venture to make. They would rec- 
ommend to parents the importance of seeing that their children employ their leis- 
ure hours, during the vacations that occur between the summer and winter schools, 
An reviewing their studies often, — that three or four weeks of the next school 
may not be wasted in acquiring the same acquaintance with their studies which 
they possessed when they left their last school. In this way scholars would be 
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ready to mke imniddiate adfueeiiieiifc in tiieir acqnisilioiM; otfaenrisBi tliey will 
BosUin a Iobb of three or four weeks, if not more. * * 



ScHOQi. CommnTEm.'-Ptieg JSUndk, WWmm & Mumne^ Pmi^ L Ptnviu 

(1845-6L) SsLBcnoNS FmoM RxpoaT. Toor committee have reason to he- 
lieve, that the enlarged appropriations of the carrent year for Oxnmon Schools, 
have produced a corresponding improvement in the sevml districts. 

And they also feel a high degree of satisfaction in stating, as the resnlt of their 
observation, that the cause of location is constantly obtaining a greater degree 
of attention, and a more heartfelt interest, among the inhabitants of this town. 
The qualifications of oar teachers are of a higher order, and their services are 
more properly appreciated. 

The deportment of the scholars, and their attainments in the rudiments of a 
ffood education, a/e, generally, more commendable. The coarse of study em- 
braces a much wider range, and is only limited by the ability of the teacher, and 
the capacity of the scholar. Instead of confining ourselves to grammar, arithme- 
tic, and geography, and being unskilfully taught even in these, we now find, in 
addition to £em, logic, history, the higher branches of arithmetic, book-keeping, 
algebra, geometry, mensuration, surveying, natural philosophy, chemistry, and the 
French and Latin languages, successfully taught in some one or other of our dis- 
trict schools ; — thereby affording to all, the advantages of instruction in those 
branches which, formerly, were only to be obtained at our higher seminaries. 

Instead of being obliged to seek for our teachers at institutions abroad, we now 
furnish a greater number than we can employ ; and without any marked preference 
for those of our own town, we seldom have occasion to employ any others. One 
of our districts, during the current year, has furnished fur this, and neighboring 
towns, no less than seven teachers, who have been approbated under our laws, and 
proved themselves fully equal to the demands of the public sentiment in the dis- 
tricts where they have been employed. The facts which have been noticed, and 
the results which have been witnessed by your committee, have produced in their 
minds the firm conviction, that the Massachusetts School System is worthy of the 
respect that is cherished for it abroad, and should receive the most hearty coope- 
ration of all our citizens. * * 

Perhaps the greatest deficiency, i^hich we should bring to your notice, relates 
to the moral training of our scholars. In this department, we are obliged to con- 
fess that we have not made the same progress that we have in science. * * Here 
is presented by far the most arduous and important part of the teacher's duty ; the 
performance of which will entitle him to a place among the benefactors of our 
nee, and insure to him the blessing of his pupils in afler-life. 

It is this department of duly which ffives dignity and elevation to the profes- 
sion. It affords ample employment to Uie most favored combination of moral and 
intellectual powers, and will be sure to gain a rich reward. 

During the last few years, it has been an object with the different committees 
to bring the importance of this subject before the teachers and scholars, and 
Bometbinff has been gained in this respect, but very much remains yet to be done. 
The teachers, in some instances, have plead their incompetency, while others 
were willing to direct their influence to this point. 

The Ten Commandments have been recommended to be taught in all the 
schools, and, in many of them, there is not a scholar, who can read intelligibly, 
who has not learned them, together with many of the events and associations with 
which they stand connected. It is in the Bible alone, that we can find the princi- 
ples upon which we can safely build our characters, or found our hopes. * * • 

School Committee. — WiUiam S. Munrot^ Jamta O. Barney. 



SOMERSET. 

(1844-^.) No Selection from Report.— —School Committee.— -ffKcaton 
Iruifter, Avery P. SUuU, Daniel WUlnar, 2d. 
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(1845-6.) SBI.VGTION FROM Rxpo&T. * * In districtB Nos. 1, 3, and 5,* the 

086 of the rod has been discarded, and moral power admirably succeeded in filling 
its place. Moral instruction has been liberally given, and its influence plainly 
manifested in the deportment of the scholars. Parents and guardians begin to 
think that the time spent at the examinations is not misspent 

School Committxe. — WhuAon Luther^ ^, F. Slade, Bradford Bi^ffingUm. 
* Theie teachers attended the Teachers' Institate last fall. 



SWANZEY. 

(1844-5/) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Btn- 

jandn H. Chase^ John E. Grmf, ffUliam A. FraMin, 

(1845-^.) Selection from Report. * * Endeavor to make the idea of go- 
ing to school pleasing. In the minds, especially of the younger children who are 
about to commence going to school, parents should endeavor to connect as many 
pleasing associations with the idea as possible. They should speak of it as a 

ErivilejBfe, which would be granted to those only who deserve it. Instead of which, 
ow often do we hear the mother say to her child, who perhaps disturbs her with 
its infantile prattle, " If you don't make less noise, I'll send yon off to school, and 
the master will take care of you; he will take your ears off if you don't make 
less noise !" The poor child, naturally fond of its mother, is pained at the idea of 
being sent away from her, and then to be sent to school, to be committed to the 
care of such a merciless monster as it will readily conceive a schoolmaster to be, 
completes the picture of the horrible, and produces in its mind a deep and settled 
aversion to school. And when the time comes for that child to commence going 
to school, it will leave its home with much the same reluctance that our first parents 
felt, when driven from the blissful bowers of £^en. Again, how often we hear 
the parent promise the child, who has already commenced going to school, that he 
may stay at home, as a reward ! Now children are pretty close reasoners, and let 
them get the idea that staying away from school is a reward, and they at once 
come to the- conclusion that going to school is a punishment Every thing of this 
kind should be carefully avoided by the parent. The teacher should be repre- 
tented to the child as a friend, who would treat it with the utmost kindness. The 
child should be allowed to go to school as a reward, and be threatened to be kept 
at home as a punishment In this way, much of that aversion to school which we 
too often meet with in young children, and which, as they grow older, settles into 
a dislike of books and study, and every thing connected with their school, may be 
avoided almost entirely. 

Speak well of your teachers. Inspire into the minds of your children the sen- 
timent of love and respect for them, and let it appear that you sympathize with 
them in their labors and trials, and are ready to afford them every aid to success 
in their arduous employment You cannot do a worse thing for your children, 
than betray a want of confidence or respect for their teachers. Never speak light- 
ly of their talents, their manners, or anything connected with them, by which your 
children may infer that you dislike or undervalue them. * * 

School Committee. — Joseph D. Nichdlsy J, S. Thompson, 



TAUNTON. 

(1844-5.) Selection from [Printed] Report. * * It is with pleasure 
your committee are able to state that there has existed during the past year a 
great degree of harmony among the school districts of the town. No difference 
of opinion is known to have prevailed in relation to school books, the employment 
of teachers or the general management of schools. The children have met 
together on an equality, and pursued in harmony the same studies, regardless of 
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political or religious diflfereneeB. Thk is as il should bs^ and long any h be 
beibre a difl^ent spirit shall prerail among ns. 

The Bible was recommended by the coomiittee as one of the reading books 
and has been very generally need, and, it is believed, with beneficial resnlls. 

There have been tanght in the town, daring the year, between fifl^ ai^ sixty 
different schools, and &e progress of none of them has been materially afibcted 
by insubordination of the popSs. Corporal punishment has been hot seldom and 
sparingly resorted to. Onr best teachers, who have no old theories to supporty 
luLve found other and more effectual means of government 

It is believed that our schools, as a whole, are in a more prosperous condition 
than they have been for years past The amount of good which they annually 
aflbrded ia inestimable, but there is no disguisinf the frct, that they are yet hi 
from being what the wants and the welnune of society demand. They do not 
furnish those facilities for instruction and that thorough education which is alike 
desirable for the Christian and the citizm. * * 

School Committse. — Sydney WiUiams. 

(1845-6.) Seuection feom [Printed] Report. * * The amount appropri- 
ated in this town is considerably less than the average of the towns in the Common- 
wealth, in proportion both to its population and property. According to the last 
census, in valuation, Taunton ranked the 13th town in the State; biit in the 
amount of its appropriations for Public Schools it ranked the ^^Oth. In the amount 
of money appropriated by this town for each child, between the ages of 4 and 16, 
compared with other towns in the State, Taunton is the 207th. Many towns very 
far surpass us. Dedham, with but a little more than half our valuation, and with 
but little more than a third of our number of children between 4 and 16 years 
old, raises as much for Public Schools as Taunton. For each child between the 
ages of 4 and 16, this town appropriates annually, $1 94, while Medford, for 
each child in that town, appropriates $5 56 ; New Braintree,. $4 82 ; Milton, 
m 56 ; Worcester, $4 35 ; Waltham, $4 01 ; New Bedford, $3 96 ; Plymouth, 
$3 57. • • 

School Committee. — E. MaUby^ Mmn Cohb^ J. F. Wilcox^ JV*. i9. Beni^ 
Charles H. Brigham, JL A. Ltaeh, 



WESTPORT. 

(1844-5.) No Sei«ection from Report. School Committee.— ^^ze< P* 

Ladd^ G. F, S. WkUe^ Leonard Macomber, 

(1845-^.) Selections from Report. * * Sdioothotuea, — ^The want of proper 
attention to the structure and location of schoolhouses is a great obstacle to the 
prosperity of schools, and one to which the committee would seriously call your 
attention. * * Consider then your schoolhouses, their situation, structure and 
location. You have them all in mind at first thought, and you are ready to ac- 
knowledge, (with but few exceptions,) that they are the very lowest specimens of 
architecture in our country. There is not a building tliat the mind can conceive 
of, so ill adapted to the comfort, convenience and health of scholars as many 
of our schoolhouses, and we might reasonably infer that the design was to make 
them so ; and surelv, if such was the design, it has been in many districts most 
admirably executed. Are they not standing on a ' part of the road, or on some 
corner almost in the wheel rut, where clouds of dust and the noise of the passing 
carriages disturb very much the peace and quietude of the school ? Do we not 
find them in some open field entirely surrounded by huge masses of rocks ? Or, 
again, do we not find them located in some swamp hole, where stones have been 
tumbled in te prevent the building from sinking, the land of which is thought fit 
for no other purpose but to bear so unimportant a thing as a schoolhouse, where 
the pool-songsters send forth their sweet melodies both by day and niffht ? Go 
into one of these would-be-called schoolhouses, and what is the first wing that 
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meets year ejre ? a row of little fellows, tivdag oprigfat upon a bench without any 
back, and their feet ewinffinff a foot from the floor, without aoandings ; and the 
desk before them so high that every cervical, thoracic and abdominal muscle is 

Ent upon the stretch in order to get their chins above it, — and there they are 
anging in rows b^ the chin. These are .among the facilities afforded the vouth 
for climbing the hill of science ; and, as Lord Brougham was wont to say, this is 
the pursuit of knowledge under difiiculties. The seats are so narrow in many 
schoolhouses that only one half of the thigh can rest upon them, and then so 
high that the feet do not touch the floor, in consequence of which the limbs are 
suspended upon the centre of the thigh, and, being veiy pliable in young chil- 
dren, are easily made to grow out of shape, to become crooked and deformed by- 
such an unnatural position. Again, where the seats are without backs, the spinal 
column becomes more or less invoked. No rest being afforded the backs of 
children while seated, they are very apt to assume a bent and crooked pasture 
which, if long continued, is liable to produce disease of the spine. This is 
briefly the condition of many of the so called schoolhouses in town ; and the 
committee humbly hope, ere another year shall roll round, that these most mis- 
erable buildings will take their departure, and that nothing of like character will 
ever again male its appearance in Westport * * 

Bladt'hoardi. — ^The committee believe that much practical good is derived from 
visible illustrations. A class of 15 or 20 may now be as easily instructed, and 
much more thoroughly instructed than an individual could be under the old pro- 
cess. The black-boards in many of our schoolhouses are much too small for 
practical purposes, being only about one foot by three instead of four feet by ten, 
as they should be ; and we seriously hope that prudential committees will take 
into consideration the importance of black-boards, view the subject in its proper 
light, and remove at once these little, narrow contracted boards, for they answer 
for no other purpose than just a name, and some of them barely that * * 

School Cohmittes.— 6. F. S. WkUe, WiUiam W. Giffordy Ezra P. BroumdL 
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ABI]>fGTON. 

(1844-5.) SsLECTioif FROM RspoRT. * * YouT Committee would here 
giye a receipt for getting as little benefit as possible from a good teacher: — 

1. Do not send all the children for the first few days. The teacher's patience 
wUl be finely exercised, if he is a week or more in classifying his scholars. Chil- 
dren, who enter late, will have a little wholesome discouragement at finding them- 
selves left some days in the rear. If they leap over this interval to join the class, 
the dark chasm on which rests their foundation, will make their work in rearing 
a superstructure on such a basis, very pleasant Or, if the class is kept back un- 
til they overtake it, all can see how beneficial a few days idleness will be, just as 
the school is commencing. 

2. Take care never to visit the school soon afler its commencement Why 
should a teacher care whether or not parents know the point from which the 
school starts, so as to be competent judges of its progress ? Do not call, as the 
school progresses, — for it might thus make the children think that their education 
is a matter of greater importance than it really is. It might puff* up the teacher's 
vanity to suppose you take as much interest in his labors, as m those of the man 
hoeing your corn. Especially keep away at the examination, that the teacher may- 
understand you are not yet fully conscious there has been a person some three 
months in the place laborins^ for your children's welfare. In this way, you will 
doubtless prevent your children and your teachers, in future schools, from exert- 
ing themselves to the injurv of body or mind. 

3. Never send the teacher a kind invitation to visit you. He is, perhaps, a 
stranger, and such attentions might abash him. The children might regard and 
respect him too much, if made the bearers of such messages. 

4. If he ventures to punish, let your children understand that you consider them 
far too good to need any correction. Of course, such conduct, on your part, will 
have a fine effect upon their future application and behavior. Let the teacher un- 
derstand, that, before he came, there were some 50 or 100 masters and mistresses 
in the school, and you have no idea of such a revolution, as shall subject them 
all to his sway. Children will probably learn self-government, by being lefl to 
do as they please in school. 

5. Remember the fine influence upon the teacher's patience, and upon the progress 
of his classes, if some members are frequently kept at home. Do you not always 
get larger crops on fields, where, in planting, you occasionally skip a hill or a 
whole row ? On the same principle, how rapidly these occasional scholars must 
improve ? The classes with which they are connected, must progress very rap- 
idly, aided by this frequent absence of different members. As an illustration : 
how much more easily and rapidly a wagon is moved, when, at every few revolu- 
tions, one of the wheels is fast locked ? 

6. As it is important that every teacher have a deep sympathy with his pupils, 
let them be packed as closely, and seated as uncomfortably as possible, and put upon 
short allowance of that most indispensable, most plentiful, article, — pure air* If 
his head becomes confused, from the difficult respiration, — if. he fears croups, fe- 
vers, death will enter his school, invited by this violation of the Creator's laws, 
he must have a deeper sympathy with those who, with so much inconvenience 
and hazard, are seeking to learn. * * 



School Committxe.^J. If. Ward^ Dtnim Povotrs, Horace D. Walker. 
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(1845-6.) Sblbctions prom [Pmntbd] Report. * * The committee 
believe it to be practicable for all to learn to sing. Providence has not distributed 
the capacity for music with a partial hand. Music and speech had a common ori- 

fin, and the former always precedes the latter in the child. All infanta sing. — 
'his is an observable fact When quiet and pleased, they make sounds pro- 
tracted and melodious. When music assails their ears, they are attentive to it 
and absorbed, showing susceptibility as well as capacity. Speech and music are 
formed of the same elements. The same intervals of voice occur in common 
conversation, as in music. Music is speech, measured by time ; it is elocution 
melodized. Lieaming to speak and learning to sing require the exercise of the 
same faculties. In proposing and answering a question, a child passes from the 
key noteT, (or the tone on which he begins,) up ap octave, and back again to the 
key. In learning to read, the shape, name and sound of the letters must be learn- 
ed ; it is just the same in singing. . Any child that can hear, and speak, and rea- 
son correctly, can learn to sing. The testimony of facts is at hand. 

A well known teacher in Switzerland says, ^ That of many hundred children of 
the poor, (the class of the least promise there,) committed to his charge, he had 
found only two that could not learn to sing." 

A celebrated teacher of music, in this country, states, that out of four thousand 
pupils, not a single exception had he found. In the Boston city schools, every 
child is expected to learn to sing. Music is now tauffht in all the public gram- 
mar schools, and in many of the private schools of mat city ; and it is not over- 
stating the amount of instruction given, (I quote from their published reports,) 
that there are, at least, ten thousand children in that city, now passing through 
the period of school life, who will be well taught in the elements of music on the 
plan of the Boston Academy of Music, and who will have more taste and skill in 
the art, when they leave school, than their parents ever had in the whole course of 
their lives. In Italy, Germany, Prussia, Austria, and some other European coun- 
tries, the people universally sing; and the only reason of the difference between 
the inhabitants of those countries and ourselves, is, that there, vocal music is made 
a part of every child's education. 

The All-wise Dispenser of intellectual gifts has bestowed the faculty of sing- 
ing upon man, as well as that of speaking and reading, or any other; and so far 
we mij?ht infer safely, that the duty to cultivate the one was equally binding as 
that of the other. 

Is it useful ? What real good will it do to introduce singing into our schools ? 
It will quicken the minds of the scholars. The dnlness of intellect in a majority 
of the pupils in our schools, is proverbially the mightiest obstacle in the teacher's 
way or pressing them forward in science. There is a dull monotony, a stupid 
stinbess in the very order of the schoolroom, and it shows its effects in the dull 
humdrum of reading, recitation, and more especially, in the manner of study in 
the scholars. There needs something to enliven, — ^to give a brisk brushing to the 
dull thoughts, — call up sensibility, raise cheerfulness, and arouse the whole in- 
tellectual and moral being, yea, body and soul, and fit it for more rapid advances 
in all that is good. Besides, it is of itself one of the most clear, beautiful and 
exact of the sciences. If we except the mathematics, there is none so fraught 
with discipline to the mind. It is adapted to teach the mind to think according 
to an exact system, — to think consecutively, and with facility. And it has an 
advantage over any other science in this important particular ; it aids more than 
others, every faculty of the mind,— concentration, invention, fancy, imagination, 
and awakens, and sustains, and keeps in action the better tendencies of our na- 
ture, — and, above all, it gives the pupil an energy and desire to go ahead in all that 
is noble. Therefore, every other study will be promoted by vocal music. * * 

School Committee. — James W. Ward, Dennis Powers, Horace Z>. Walker, 



BRIDGEWATER. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Ebene- 

zer Gay^ Calvin B, Pratt, lYanklin Leach, Thos, Cushmah, 
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(1845-€u) SxLscnoHS fmom RzpomT. * * Breiy sehooUioase oii|^t to hive 
at least half an acre of land attached to it, a little retired, if possiblei from the 
public road, planted with ahade trees, shrnbbery and flowera ; having a good well 
of water and other conveniences, that the popils may have room for exercise 
without being intemipted or without interrupting others; and that they may cul- 
tivate a love and tasi^ for the beauties of nature. The building itself should be 
convenient, tasteful, neat, and adapted to the object of a school, and nothing eke. 
So strong is the power of association, that the very form and appearance of a 
schoolhoose have a mighty influence in forming a correct taste, not only of mate- 
rial, but even moral b^uty and loveliness. L^t one, in his earliest years, in the 
forming period of life, be associated with whatever is beautiful and of just pro- 
portion and comely decoration, and he acquires just ideas of what is elegant, and 
learns to be easy and graceful in lus own movements. But let one be ever asso- 
ciated with rough and mis-shapen and ill-contrived objects, and he will himself 
be rude and uncouth in his manners, and often appear but half civilized. Chil- 
dren are so much the creatures of imitation, that they are moulded and character- 
ized, in no small degree, by the very inanimate objects with which they are sur- 
rounded. • • 

Though, as already remarked, we have had no occasion, the past year, to enter- 
'any direct complaint for the want of government and order in school, yet, your 
committee are not a little pained to witness a spirit of irreverence and insubordi- 
nation among many of our children and youth. The fault may not be in our 
schools. We know it is not there whoUy, nor mainly, nor primarily. But whilst 
we see the aged, and venerable, and the very civil fathers of the town hissed, and 
mocked and scouted at; whilst we hear profane and obscene songs and lan- 
guage in our streets by day and by night ; and when we learn that strangers can- 
not come here for literary purposes, without being insulted by wanton and rude 
boys, — ^we know there is a fault somewhere. 

It is not doubted, that some moral instruction is ffiven in school, and that the 
teachers often witness and lament the evil to which we now refer. But it has 
seemed to us, that something more effectual than what has hitherto been done, 
should be devised and executed, to restrain and correct the idle and the vicious, 
the wanton and the unthinking ; and to create and promote a spirit of regard for 
decorum and good order. The wisdom and aid of parents are needed here ; for, 
however wise and laborious a teacher may be, he can effect but little, if his ad- 
vice or efforts are set at nought by the precepts or example of parents, and the 
older members of society. There must be mutual coi)peration to produce the de- 
sired result And that something needs to be done, must be evident to all the 
observers of the community, and to all the well-wishers of society. An intellec- 
tual education is important. A correct mental training is essential. But however 
learned our youth may become in the arts and sciences, unless there be deeply 
seated in the heart a sound moral principle, — unless there be an abiding, ever-ac- 
tive conscience, and unless there be a correct, manly, virtuous deportment, — all 
this knowledge will be in vain, and worse than in vain. * * 

The fact is, there can ■ be no separation of a moral and intellectual education, 
wiUiout destroying that beautiful symmetry with which our Maker has formed the 
human species, and which he designed to be matured and perfected. It is doing 
violence to the constitution of man. The question of separation ought not to be 
entertained, for it seems to imply that we may separate what God has joined 
together. The intellectual and the moral are the constituent parts of man, of 
man's better, higher, immortal being. They are both to be trained and cultivated 
together. Neither the one nor the other can be neglected without detriment to 
the imperishable soul. Impressions are more easily made upon the moral feelings 
than upon the intellect, especially in childhood. Thev show themselves in the 
first emotions of infancy, ana never leave the soul through all the changes of youth, 
manhood and old age. * * 

School Committee. — Ebemzer Gay^ Calvin B. Praitj TkomoB Cuthmanf Phi" 
lander Leach, 
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CARVER. 

(1844-^.) Selections from Report. * * The condition of the school- 
house in district No. 1 is such, that it demands immediate attention from the in- 
habitanti of that district It would be difficult to describe the multiplicity of 
errors with which this house abounds. The building itself is too small; the 
benches are narrow, and those designed for the smaller scholars are decidedly too 
high, insomuch that many of them are compelled to hang upon their seats, with 
their feet swinging in the air, instead of sitting in a natural position, resting them 
upon the floor in compliance with the laws of their pbysicid organization. The 
wall seats, on which forty scholars sometimes sit, are accessible by three avenues 
only ; in short, the general inconvenience and ill-construction of this house ren- 
der it most odious and repulsive, and highly inadequate to the wants of the pupils. 
Nothing can be more adverse to a wise and judicious policy, nothing can be more 
afflicting to humanity, than to attempt to educate a numerous body of children in 
such a miserable, unhealthful, and ill-suited structure. * * 

District No. 3 is also in pressing want of a new schoolhouse. The present 
hovel-like establishment, while it retards a reaspnable progress of the school by 
its meanness in accommodations, stands a monument of shame and dishonor to the 
district The inhabitants of this district should remember that, though they may 
have a competent teacher, they must have a good schoolhouse before they can 
have a good school. * * 

School Committee. — Benjamin ShurU^. 

(1845-6.J Selection from Report. * * Tf we would elevate the 
standard or our free schools to the desirable point which all free schools should 
maintain, we must first adopt a new principle in the selection of teachers. The 
policy which has hitherto guided us in selecting teachers, has too often been this ; 
—to employ those whose literary qualifications are only a little superior to that of 
their most forward scholars, and whose capacity for managing a school is insuf- 
ficient ; because we can obtain such ones cheaper than those of high qualifications, 
and thereby prolong our schools. The evil of this mistaken policy is strikingly 
exhibited in our backward schools, where the principle is most extensively adopt- 
ed. It is a common remark, that any body will do to keep a backward school ; 
but this is an erroneous idea. If a school is backward, more skill, more energy 
and talent on the part of the teacher, to restore it to the common standard of the 
best schools we have, are necessary. * * 

School Committee. — Benjamin ShurUeff, Eliab Wordy Jr., Wm. Burrotas. 



DUXBURY. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report.— School Committee. — Stephen 
M Giffbrd. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Teachers that would have passed 
without complaint ten years ago, would not be tolerated at this time. However 
difficult and trying this spirit may be to teachers and committees, it is the earnest 
of that improvement which our schools need, and which will, we trust, ere long 
be realized. The time has been when any person, however illiterate and with the 
smallest pretensions to the office, was thought competent to keep a school of small 
children. It is now tlie opinion of the most experienced and learned teachers, 
that it is important that young children have their first instruction from teachers 
who have been thoroughly educated, and are competent to teach higher branches 
of education. • • 

Our female teachers have generally done well, and we think, as a whole, have 
been as useful and acceptable as the male teachers ; and we have the pleasure to 
observe, that several females belonging to the town, have qualified themselves for 
teachers. * * 
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EAST BRIDGEWATER. 

(1844-5.) SKLKcnoirs from Rktost. * * But most of all, as respects 
the proper control of schools, depends on the teacher himseUl If he is wantinf 
here, nothing can sop{dy the deficiency. 

It is of great conaeqoence, that in addition to requisite literaiy attainments, his 
deportment and habits be of the right stamp. The impressions which the siiscep^ 
tible minds of children receive from him, are all important If he is undignified, 
trivial, harsh, passionate or vulgar, he loses their respect, and it will be hard lor 
them to leani any thing good under his tuition. If he is even careless and slov* 
enly in regard to his person, or in reference to the rules of decency and cleanli- 
ness in the internal aspect of the schoolroom, he will be constantly teaching a 
bad lesson ; the efiects which may unhappily show themselves through life in the 
habits of many. * • 

Several of the teachers employed the past year, appeared to possess, in a happy 
degree, all the requisite qualifications. The result was, their schools appeared in 
excellent order, were characterized by general improvement, and in respect to a 
large number of scholars, remarkable proficiency in their atudies. * * With* 
out invidious comparison, we may be permitted to allude to one school of this 
class, consisting of about sixty scholars, which, though having its defects, as 
every thing human has, exhibited, in the opinion of your committee, peculiar ap- 
proximation to a perfect model. 

At the closing examination of this school, there were present fifly-nine pupilSi 
every eye sparkling with intelligence and delight ; and about as many visiters, 
(parents and friends,) who appeared equally interested. Though the examination 
continued four hours, nothing occurred unpleasant to the eye or ear, — the various 
exercises were highly honorable to pupils and instructer, as well as very enter* 
taining to the numerous company that were present This state of things was 
not accidental. We could easily trace its connection with the character of the 
teacher. His cultivated and systematic mind had infused into the minds of the 
taught a desire of mental elevation and excellence, and a determination to do 
something to gratify that desire. This cost him, it is true, no little effort For 
the first fortnight he spent every evening in visiting all the parents to confer with 
them, to make and receive suggestions respecting Sie education of their children. 
He thus secured their confidence, their interest and cooperation. 

To secure, as far as possible, uninterrupted and prompt attendance, and prevent 
an evil so generally complained of, monitors were appointed to note the absent 
and the tardy, with the understanding given, that, the notes would be read on the 
closing day, — a plan that operated with much success. 

The wages of this teacher were $35 per month, exclusive of board, which to 
some may sound extravagant But in the opinion of your committee, and very 
probably of every individual in that large district, it was money most economicslly 
expended. It is time that the principle of seeking for the teacher who will take 
charge of our children the longest time for the least money, was exploded* * *^ 

ScHooi. CoMMiTTEK* — BooUs Sonfovdf Wdcomt Youngs CharUi A* Laiham, 

(1845>-6.) Selection from Report. * * We are happy to say, that at- 
tention, more or less, to moral instruction, is continually given in all our schools ; 
and that a successful attempt at progress in this department, has been made, the 
past winter, in the school in district No. 3. As the school in this district was 
governed principally by moral means and inilcieDcei, so an eflbrt was made to 

38 
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comply with the statate of the Commonwealth relating to moral instraction. The 
law was read to the school and its obiect explained. One or more of the several 
topics specified therein, was each week assigned for the investigation of the pupils. 
Usually, on Monday morning, in connection with the devotional exercises, a reci- 
tation was conducted, of passages relative to the subject, selected from the sacred 
Scriptures, accompanied with ramiliar illustrations and examples from history and 
other sources. 

At the examination at the close of the school, a prominent place was assigned 
to a review of this department of instruction ; and from the result, the opinion ap- 
pears to be confirmed, of the entire practicability of a strict compliance with this 
most important statute of the Commonwealth. It is believed that moral instruc- 
tion, to an indefinite extent and of inestimable value, may be given without any 
interference with the honest opinions of citizens of the difiTerent religious persua- 
sions and denominations. * * 

School Committee. — Baalis Sanford^ JSTathamd WkUnum. 



HALIFAX. 

(1644-^.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Obadiah 

Ljfofij Mo9tB C. Crooker, Gtorge Drew, 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Emer- 

fon Pcdne, Henry Pope, Edwin Inglu. 



HANOVER. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Josepk 

JlStudky. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * The committee think that there 
has been a decided improvement in the schools, within a 'few years. They are 
gratified by the increased interest which parents, in many of the districts, have 
manifested in visiting the schools. * * 

School Committee. — ^, Cf. Duncan, 



HANSON. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * About the time of our winter 
schools, your committee i^pipointed a meeting for the teachers at one of our houses. 
These meetings were afterwards continued. Their object was to bring our teach- 
ers together, that they might become acquainted with each other, and converse 
upon such topics as would better prepare them to discharge their duties as teachers. 
At these meetings, your committee endeavored to learn their views on various sub- 
jects connected with teaching, and availed themselves of the opportunity to give 
such advice as we saw they needed. 

School discipline was made a prominent topic of conversation. We endeavored 
to impress upon the minds of the teachers the importance of securing implicit 
obedience to all their requirements ; and that, in order to do this, it was necessary 
that their commands should be such as would commend themselves to the con- 
sciences of all ; and that they should secure obedience by the influence of love, 
and a sense of justice, and that corporal punishments should be resorted to only 
when every other mode, from which any thing could be hoped, had failed. All, or 
nearly so, will admit that this might be dispensed with entirely in our schools, if 
all our children had been taught to bow to the more gentle, and yet powerful in- 
:fluences of reason and affection. But as mBjxy children are governed at home, or, 
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rather, not goremed, their fesis, in some manner, most be excited, to restrain them 
till a better influence can be broogfat to bear npon them. When, however, the 
rod is used as the direct means of reforming, we fear it serves only to brutalize 
and harden. We recollect having read, somewhere, of a blacksmith who made 
very free use of corpora] punishment to reform a wayward son. One day, as the 
father was endeavoring to harden a cold chisel and could not succeed, the youth 
exclaimed, '<Flog it! flog it!! flog it!!! if that does not harden it, nothing 
will" * • 

We think the influence of those meetings was good. They excited among the 
teachers a spirit of emulation, and gave them increased interest in their schools. 
And they served, also, to introduce a more uniform system of government And 
to aid still further in securing this very desirable object, we recommend to the 
town, either by a vote of the same, or by action of the respective districts, to give 
their teachers half a day, each month they may be employed in teaching, for the 
purpose of visiting the several schools in town, so far as they may be able, for 
their own improvement in teaching. * * 

School Committbe. — Samvd L. Bodtwoodj Elmer HewiU. 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Ebnar 

Heuntty Santid L. Rockwood, Bouxn Bowka; 



HINGHAM. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committse. — Mm K. 

CorbeU. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * We have now five male teachers 
in our schools, who are all graduates of the Normal School at Bridgewater, and it 
is not detracting from the merits of our former teachera to say, we never had bet- 
ter. The same course of instruction is adopted by all of them, so that if an indi- 
vidual removes from one district, in town, to another, his children pursue the same 
course of study as before. * * 

* * It may not be improper to say a few words about the government of our 
schools. The teachera have been instructed by your committee to govern with 
moral means so far as they could, which has been done. There have been a few 
cases of corporal punishment in some of our schools, which, upon investigation, 
could not have been avoided without injury, and, although it has been the cause 
of some dissatisfaction, it has met with our approbation, for we contend that the 
teacher should always be the master ; kind^ affkdwnaJtt^ judicious, but still one, 
from whose word there is no appeal. His word should be the law, and if he can- 
not be entrusted with the authority, the quicker he is dismissed the better. * * 

We have embarked on the experiment of giving the power into the hands of 
the people, and we must see that those that have the power are neither iffnorant 
nor vicious. In conclusion, we would say that the present state of our schools is 
such as to reflect credit upon our ancient town. And when we meet in our pub- 
lic halls, and boast of our '* universal suffrage, our universal toleration, our univer- 
sal liberty, let us not forget that the foundation of all these is univenal educa- 
tion." 

School Committee. — John K. Corheit, 



HULL. 

(1844-5.) No Report. 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School CoMMiTTEB.^JbMpA 

Popcj MoH8 B. jToimt, Joseph Cohb. 
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KINGSTON. 

(1844-&) No SXLBCTION FROM RXK>ET.— ^ScHOOX* COHMITTEK, — ^^htgUB* 

tii$ILPape. 

(1845-6.) SELKCTioifs FROM [Printed] Report. * * Intimately connected 
with the theory of education is the subject of moral culture, if, indeed, it be not 
legitimately involved in the same. And we may with great propriety ask, which 
18 of the greater consequence, the education of the intellect or the morals of 
children ? While we would be the last to detract a tittle from the importance of 
intellectual culture, — ^the improvement of mind, the increase of knowledge ; yet 
we tremble at the thought of such attainments, to the neglect of virtue and moral 
improvement. While it is commonly canted that " ignorance is the mother of 
vice," surely vicious intelligence is much more to be dreaded. Intellectual cul- 
ture, without virtue, gives a deceptive briUiancy to vice, which renders it omnipo- 
tent to decoy, ensnare and ruin ; while moral training develops intellect, gives 
expansion to mind, and invests it with beauty, power, and perfection, inferior to 
none but those of its divine original. ** No talent can atone for want of principle ; 
no brilliancy of ffenius compensate for one stain upon the character." *' Righteous- 
ness,'' even wi£ ignorance, ^ ezalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any 
people." 

Have we not reason to fear that this branch of education is too much neglect- 
ed ? While, by law, a teacher is required to furnish testimonials of a good moral 
character, before being approbated ; — and this is given upon a general exemption 
from immoral habits, — yet we ask, is freedom from actual vice all that is necessary 
in this important office ? Is this negative moroLity a sufficient qualification in a 
teacher, to whom you commit the moral training of your children ? * * 

Our teachers generally are persons of truth and integrity ; but does this have 
the happy effi^ct to suppress falsehood and lying among their pupils ? They are 
generally pure and chaste in their conversation ; but is there no vulgarity heard 
among their scholars ? They are free from the low and disreputable charge of 
profanity ; but can this be said of the children and youth under their care ? Are 
not our ears frequently pained with the foul oaths from their lips, which they learn 
from others, whose example is more forcible than that of their teachers ? If then, 
these are moral evils, and the absence of them in our school teachers is insufficient 
to suppress them in their scholars, ought we not to adopt some more effective 
method, which should not only correct such flagrant and offensive evils in the 
children, but which should make them opposing examples at home ? To effect 
this desirable end, what better means can be adopted, than introducing into our 
schools a direct course of moral training ; such as shall exhibit these vices in 
their true li^ht ? — a course that shall draw out the thinking powers of the children, 
quicken their moral sense, and at the same time give them a positive love for the 
virtuous,— that shall impress, deeply and thoroughly, upon their minds, that every 
kind of immorality is a sin against God and their fellow beings, and a shame to 
their very nature ; while, for right feeling, thinking, speaking and doing, there is 
an undying reward. 

Another subject worthy of consideration is discipline. Without this, any the- 
ory of education is comparatively useless. The only design of discipline is or- 
der ; in the absence of which nothing can be prosecuted with any assurance of 
permanent success. * * 

The sprightliness and vivacity of youth render discipline necessary, that these 
very gushings of nature may be turned into proper channels. It would be cruel 
to crush and destroy them by harsh and severe usage ; but they may be trained to 
proper and useful purposes. Destroy these characteristics of childhood, and you 
might as well bury the child at once. For of what value can he be whose spright- 
liness and vivacity have been crushed by the iron hand of rigor and severity ? 
He becomes useless as a bow without elasticity, and as an edged tool when the 
steel is gone. The true nature of discipline is not to destroy these qualities in 
youth, but to train them into healthful service. 

' The methods for accomplishing this important end are various, and roust depend 
upon circumstances. Your committee would recommend, by all means, the gen- 
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tlest aDd easiest methods that can be adopted in goTeraing your eehodlfl. Let the 
teacher appeal to the sense of right and wrong in the pupils; and* where they 
have arrived at a suitable age, let him address their reason, and their sense of 
self-respect, as young men and young women; and let them feel the force of 
character in the matter. Or, if thus ia not sufficient, let an affectionate appeal be 
made to their feelings, the finer parts of their natures, endeavoring to find the 
chord of human sympathy, which, whenever touched, will render true vibrations. 
But if these, and other methods, are still ineffective ; if there is no moral, reason- 
able and affectionate influence, sufficient to restore or maintain order in a school, 
then your committee concur in recommending some judicious, uninjurious but ef- 
fective method of corporal punishment. They recommend it as one of the last rs- 
9ort8. And, at the same time that they take this ground, they feel confident that 
the necessity for carrying it into effect will but seldom occur, if children are properly 
instructed and managed at home, — that the amount of this unpleasant, undesira- 
ble, but sometimes necessary mode of discipline, may be graduated by parental 
instruction and influence. 

* * During the past year, four new schoolhouses have been erected, and a fifUi, 
entirely new modeUed. The convenience afforded to, and the increased interest 
manifested in the children, is, as was anticipated, very great So far as resulti 
have appeared, they have been most satisfactory ; and we feel confident in expect- 
ing that our highest anticipations will be met. * * 

We feel happy in offering, as our opinion, that but few towns about us, of which 
we have any definite knowledge, stand higher in the condition of their schools, in 
general, than our own. We offer this opinion, not as a quidtu to your efforts, but 
as an encouragement for still greater exertion. * * We feel a deep interest in the 
welfare and prosperity of our Common Schools. Bat our interest ought to hold 
the same relation to yours, that the interest of a man holding a rope, bears to a 
fellow being whom he is striving to save from drowning. Our interest is for the 
public good, as it is invested in the character of the rising generation. Yours 
ought far to outreach ours, as it centres in your own offspring. * * 

School Committee. — Thomas E, Kedy. 



MARSHFIELD. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. • • We recognize it as a very im- 
portant part of the services of a committee, to communicate to those whose ser- 
vants they are, a true, impartial and particular account of their investigations, and 
the condition of each school. And though, in the discharge of this duty, they 
will sometimes be under the disagreeable necessity of specJiing in low terms of 
the performances of those who have been employed as teachers, they should not 
shrink from it Nor, on the other hand, should the teachers who, through consti- 
tutional infirmity, a want of aptness to teach, or any other unavoidable cause, 
have failed to meet the just expectations of the public or their friends, take it 
unkindly that their failure is noticed by those, whose official duty it %8 to notice it, 
even if in consequence of it, their places should be supplied bv others. It is no 
impeachment of character, — since a man may be talented, well informed and uni- 
versally respected, and yet wholly destitute of other qualifications that are essen- 
tial to successful teaching. And it is a less evil by far for a single individual to 
suffer a temporary disappointment of cherished hopes, than for a whole school to 
lose the very seed-time of their existence, and those opportunities for laying the 
foundation of usefulness and happiness which, once past, return no more, * * 

• • We think that book-keeping should now, without further delay, be at- 
tended to in all our schools, so that the practice of keeping accounts on loose 
scraps of paper and cellar doors, may cease with the present generation, and be 
classed among the things that were and are noi. * * 

* * In attending to ue qualifications of teachers the past year, your committee 
have not, (all things considered,) felt it to be their duty to refuse certificates to 
any who have applied, though in two or three instances they have had to lament 
the want of that familiar acquaintance with all the branches to be taught, which is 
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indiBpensable to the entire soccefls of the tettcher, and the elevation of the standard 
of our Public Schools to what it ought to be. The only excuse that we shall pre- 
sume to offer for our course in those instances, is, the scarcity of first rate teachers, 
and the absolute impossibility of securing such for all our schools. The supply is 
not yet equal to the demand. Were it so, those who, being placed as public sen- 
tinels at this post, should suffer any but such as were possessed of the very high- 
est qualifications to intrude themselves into this important office, would prove 
recreant to their trust and show themselves wholly unworthy of the public confi- 
dence. We think, however, that good teachers are multiplying, and that the 
standard ef their qualifications is steadily rising. The Normal Schools have 
done much in both these respects, and are unquestionably destined to accomplish 
much, very much more. • • 

In most cases, some degree of experience, and in all, a sound and mature judg- 
ment, combined with a Qiorough acquaintance with human nature and habits of 
self-command, will be found necessary to secure the entire respect of his pupils 
and to enable him to perform in the best manner the arduous duties of his station. 
It is very desirable, too, that he should possess that tact which will enable him to 
preserve order without having recourse to such measures as will lead his scholars 
to regard him as a tyrant, who takes pleasure in abridging their liberties. In 
every case, as far as practicable, and especially in every case of discipline, the 
reasons for the course pursued should be so clearly given, that, not merely the 
offender, but every member of the school may clearly see its justice, propriety 
and necessity. Too exalted an opinion of themselves, or a fear of diminishing 
their authority, or some other reason equally absurd, often prevents such explana- 
tions, and, as a consequence too, that kind and familiar intercourse that ought 
always to exists between a teacher and his pupils. But in cultivating this fami- 
liarity, it is true, much discretion is required, for while shunning Scylla on the 
one hand it should not be forgotten that Charybdis is on the other ; and that every 
thing of an undignified character, that may have a tendency to weaken confi- 
dence in the purity or ability of the teacher, should be carefully avoided. 

The discipline of the schoolroom has, within the last twenty years been mate- 
rially changed, and we think, in many respects, decidedly for the better, where 
the teacher is possessed of the requisite skill for preserving order by the milder 
means now in general use. But good order is now, as formerly, indispensable to 
the utility of the school, and where it cannot be maintained without, we do not 
hesitate to say, severity should be used. * • 

We rejoice for our country and our kind, in being able to say that the march of 
education is onward around us ; and, notwithstanding the humble position we 
occupy, we think we can safely say, amongst us too. But if we would keep pace 
with our neighbors we must be liberal in our appropriations and unwearied in 
our exertions. It is no more the duty than it is for the interest of the rich, to 
provide ample means for the education of the poor. It is cheaper by far to edu- 
cate young and ductile minds for usefulness, so that they will be able to under- 
stand the economy and appreciate the value of our free institutions, both civil 
and religious, and thus be prepared to bear a part of the public burdens and add 
to the wisdom of public councils, than it is to restrain the waywardness and mis- 
chievousness of those who have grown old in ignorance ; or to guard against or 
reform those who, through a faulty education, have became vicious and unprinci- 
pled. • * 

The instruction of the Common School, of the family, and of the sanctuary, 
should all cooperate together. Our children must be taught to fear God and 
reverence his laws, and they will then be prompt to fulfil all their duties as men 
and citizens in every station. Let the Bible be read then in our schools as well 
as in our families, and let its precepts be inculcated on the minds of our youth by 
all our teachers, so that the moral and intellectual faculties may be developed in 
due proportions, to give beauty and symmetry to the whole character. 

School Committee. — Joseph HeweH, Gtorgt Leonard. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * We would say a word on two 
objectionable kinds of punishment which are sometimes practised by teachers : — 
One is, refusing to let scholars have a recess on account of some offence. There 
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is DO objection to deprivinff a disobedient achoilar of bis recess wben tbe scboc^ 
bave tbeiiB. Bat be sboold bave it just after or just before tbe general recess. 
Let bim bave it alone. By refusing it to bim, bis bealtb niigbt suffer. And it 
would be wrong for a teacber lo do any tbing to injure tbe b^tb of bis pupils. 
Tbe otber objectionable mode of pumsbment, is striking children on tbe bead. 
There are many more suitable punishments than this. If any teacher who is in tbe 
habit of inflicting either of the two modes of punishment now noticed, should 
hear or read this Report, we hope he will give heed to what we bave just said. * * 

School ComaTTEE. — (Storgt htonard^ Joxph HtwdL 



MIDDLEBOROUGH. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Cohmittsb. — Eliah 

Wordy SiUman Bentoiij Bradford Ueaiow, Thomaa Di^gtU, Gtorgt fV. Wood. 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Eliab 

Ward, Bradford Harlow^ StOman Bensoti^ Thomas DoggtUy Everett Bobtruon. 



NORTH BRIDGEWATER. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * It is worthy of notice, that there 
has happened no out-break in any of the schools, in defiance of salutary or pre- 
scribed rules, of which your committee have received any intimation ; no con- 
flict between the teacher and scholar, as to the authority of the one or the duty 
of the other ; no severe infliction of corpora] punishment. * * 

Your committee think, " that although corporal punishment is a great evil, and 
almost a shame to all parties concerned in it, yet it is not the greatest of evils ; 
and that it is pusillanimity, as well as folly, to shrink from the crushing of the 
egg, but to wait composedly for the hatching of the viper." Your committee re- 
joice in all the kind influences of the age, to reform and ameliorate the condition 
of men, yet they do not belong to that school of moralists or politicians, who 
believe in the omnipotence of moral suasioti or non-resistance. It is hoped and 
believed, however, that, in an intelligent community, no exclusion from the school- 
room or infliction of severe corporal punishment will be found necessary in for- 
warding the cause of education to a successful issue. Public feeling and opin- 
ion on this subject are hish authority. Let this be expressed by a lively interest 
in the welfare of schools, hy the selection of good teachers, and by a just esti- 
mation of education and of the schools, and the numerous difficulties which 
impede their successful progress will be dissipated. * * 

School Committee. — Eliab Whitman, Daniel Huntingion, Paul CowHu 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Your committee consider that 
school the best controlled, which exhibits the greatest amount of order, and quiet- 
ness, and respectful acquiescence to wholesome rules, with the least display of 
power. They believe in the decided superiority of moral influence over that of 
force, in the training of a school. Dependence must be placed upon the cooper- 
ation of scholars, in respect to the order of a school and the cultivation of good 
manners, as well as in the acquisition of knowledge. The teacher who should 
depend mainly upon the rod, to make his pupils learn, would betray an essential 
defect in the qualifications of a good teacher. But it would be no less a blunder, 
to rely principally upon the rod to preserve good order, or cultivate good manners 
in school. Pupils need instruction and training, in order that they may behave 
well, as much as they do, in order that they may read, or write, or cipher well. 
Their reasoning powers should be brought into exercise, and their moral senti- 
ments educated, so that they may conduct well, from higher principles than fear. 
Your committee, in their visitations, on special cases, inculcate upon the scholars 
their responsibilities in regard to the good order of the schools. Especially, when 
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there are ad?aiiced acholari, has it been umial to impress upon their minds, of what 
essential use or embarrassmeat they may be to their teacher ; and to stimulate 
them, in the exercise of ffood sense, of self-respect and good feelings towards 
one another and Uieir teacher, so to govern themselves, that the government of the 
school may be easy and agreeable. Your committee believe that, in some dis- 
tricts, a decided improvement in this regard has been made. Would that it might 
be so in all ; and that all the scholars might be so under the sway of moral prin- 
ciple, that the rod would become obsolete. We deprecate the idea, that teachers 
should be sought or valued, because of their gladiatorial skill and power. Never- 
theless, it is not believed, that the successful management of our schools by moral 
power is to be brought about, bv denying the teacher's right to use the rod of 
correction, nor by advocating such doctrines, as in their practical bearings circum- 
scribe the power of teachers, and incite rude and mischievous boys to defy au- 
thority, and be ready for fight^ singly or combined. Authority must be maintained, 
or our Public Schools are an imposition, sustained at a burdensome expense, and 
productive of public mischief rather than public good. Authority must be main- 
tained. Well, if it can be done, while the rod lies quiet and unseen, and the 
teacher, revered and beloved, moves efficiently among scholars, esteemed and 
beloved ! Your committee trust that this is practicable, in respect to a large pro- 
portion of those who attend school ; — ^but they must be blind to facts, or unfaith- 
ful to speak what they know, if they should utter themselves thus confidently of 
all. The teacher must have a reserved power, back of all the moral influence 
which be can exert, — a power liable to be abused, it is true, but yet necessary. If 
occasion demands the use of this power, let it be felt to be power. If insolence 
or insubordination challenge the authority of a teacher, let him fulfil his trust, dis- 
creetly, yet with firmness and energy, till insolence shall blush and insubordination 
cower ; and then let parents and the community sustain this discreet, and firm, 
and efficient discipline. * * 

School Committee. — Paul Conchy Danid Huntington^ A, S. Dudley. ^ 



PEMBROKE. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — E. C. 

ScoUy Thos. Turner. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * No. 6. Tn order that learning 
in this district may flourish, your committee are of the opinion that the children 
should have a new schoolroom, in which they may hide themselves from the in- 
spection of a self-constituted committee, who make their irregular visits in the 
air, perch upon the ridge of the present old schoolhoose, look through a very con- 
siderable cavity in the roof, inspect the progress of learning within, and, fright- 
ened at the dingy appearance of the interior of the house, clap their wings and fly 
away. • * 

No. 8. This school, during the winter term, was kept by a talented younff gen- 
tleman. The committee are of the opinion, that there was more to approve Uian to 
disapprove, and that the young man is destined to make a popular teacher, — hut it 
becomes them to explain their meaning definitely. They approve of his decision 
of character, and, in the main, of the regularity prevailing in the schoolroom at 
their periodical visitations, — of his method of teaching in most branches which it 
was required of him to teach in his school ; but they disapprove of his course on 
the day of examination, — for instance, — of his very strenuous objection to a very 
proper course suggested by a visiter, a graduate of the most popular university in 
the Union, and a gentleman who has served more years as a member of a school 
committee, than the teacher has lived, — which was simply this : that the examina- 
tion be conducted by asking general, and not particular, questions,— or, in other 
words, every question in course ; — of his strenuously objecting to the following 
question, — '' What is a Republic ?" because, as he said, the class under examina- 
tion had never progressed so far as the question, when, in fact, they were then re- 
citing a lesson far beyond the question and answer ;— of his crying unfidmess. 
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when the followiiig qoestioni weie proposed, and imisdii j^ that they ongfat not to 
be pat, because, fonooth, they were not directly found with their anawere in the 
book from which the chias was reciting*, viz., How is the sehoolhotise bounded ? 
Through what source do the waters of Sie great North American Lakes discharge 
themselves into the ocean? Into which does the Niagara River empty, Lake Erie 
or Lake Ontario ? What reason can you assign for its emptying into Lake Onta« 
rio ? Which are the thirteen original States ? And finally, the committee disa[H 
prove of what they consider his contemptuous insinuation, before his schcdars, ef 
what he was pleased to denominate the authorities of Pembroke. The committee 
frankly informed him of their disapproval in these respects, and, as there was no 
concession on his part, and no difference of opinion between him and them ree^ 
pecting the facts, that they should feel it their duty to bring them before the town, 
that they might pass upon the issue, by accepting or rejecting this part of their 
report. 

Thus have your committee surveyed the condition of the Public Schools in this 
town daring the past year ; and before taking leave of this subject, permit us to 
inquire, what are some of the inferences to be deduced from the facts ? Plainly 
these ; That competent teachers and well-regulated schools are a great blessing 
to a community, while incompetent teachers and disorderly schools, like the eastern 
monsoon, blast every thing of good repute, with which they may come in con- 
tact. • • 

School Committse. — E, C SeoUy JTumuxs Twmtr, 



PLYMOUTH. 

(1844-5.) No Selectioit from Report.— —School Comjuttss.'— Gusid- 
tnu GUbtrij Abraham Jackson^ Lemuel Bradford^ Jr.^ Elkanah C. jFYnney. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Rules i^No Regulations. * * If any scholar 
shall continue refractory and disobedient, or idle, afler due admonition and cor^ 
rection from the instructer, he shall be reprimanded before the whole school com- 
mittee, and if he shall persist in his disobedience, may be expelled the school by 
the school committee, of which expulsion the parent, master or guardian shall be 
immediately notified by the school committee. And no scholar, afler being ex- 
pelled, shall be admitted into the school, except upon satisfactory assurance of 
reformation, made in the presence of the school committee. 

The several instructers are required to avoid as much as possible the infliction 
of corporal punishment They are required to instruct the children in good be- 
havior, and to inculcate a due abhorrence of profane conversation, and to restrain 
by suitable punishment, this shocking practice ; ^ and to impress on the minds of 
children and youth committed to their care, the principles of piety, justice, and a 
sacred re^rd to truth, love to their country, humanity and universal benevolence, 
sobriety, industry and frugality, chastity, moderation and temperance, and those 
other virtues which are the ornaments of human society, and the basis upon which 
a Republican Constitution is founded.^ 

(1845-6. 
ing schools 

consider as best adapted to insure the advancement of the pupils, 
recommend its adoption whenever practicable. It brings together those of simi- 
lar attainments, and of course, similar wants. The progress of the scholar is 
greatly facilitated by this classification, and the plan has proved highly beneficial 
in those districts which have adopted it 

Although none of our schools have as yet attained the degree of excellence we 
could desire, yet, comparing their condition with what it was a few years since, 
we may truly say they are in a nrogressive state. • • 

The liberal appropriation or the town last year, for the support of the Public 
Schools, allowing $4 to every child between the ages of 4 and 16 years, gives us 
a high rank in the graduated table. Of 308 towns, there are only 22 that pay 

39 
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more than this. With thia proviBion for their support, oar Public Schools are ca- 
pable of producinir an infinite amount of good ; but in order to make them as profi- 
table as they might be made, much depends on parents. * * 

Every parent, who has a child in school, ought to visit the school oilen each 
term. Tney cannot reasonably expect their children to be very much interested 
in their studies, when they, bv neglecting to visit the schools, manifest such entire 
indifference about them. Tney should go and judge for themselves, of tlie faith- 
fulness of the teachers, of the progress of the scholars, and of the utili^ of measures 
adopted or recommended by committees ; in a word, of all the merits or defects of 
tiie school. But we fear that, in too many instances, parents know but little about 
the teachers, except as they hear them praised or censured by their children. 

We are strongly impressed with the importance of having the utmost confidence 
established between teachers and parents. We would say to our teachers, seek and 
maintain a frequent, friendly and social intercourse with the parents of your schol- 
ars. Let not your intercourse be limited by the lines of any religious, political or lit- 
erary associatiops, but let it be impartial and universal. Many instances of unkind 
suspicion and unpleasant feeling toward a teacher, which have finally ripened into 
open opposition, might have been removed and banished at once, had an early 
opportunity been given for mutual intercourse and explanation. * * 

School Committkx. — Gutiaims GiOtai, Mrdham Jackson, Geo. BramhaU, Jr^ 
LanH Bradford, Jr. 



PLYMPTON. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — Elijah 

Dexter J Leina Bradford, baiah ChurdnU. 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * The committee have been pleased 
to find, in ^neral, the schools well taught and governed. There has been a com- 
mendable improvement made in the several branches taught They have been 
pleased to find increasing efforts made by the teachers, to give their scholars a 
more general and thorough understanding of the elementary principles. The 
scholars thus derive the benefit of knowledge founded upon principle. 

The Bible has been made one of the school books, and the morality there taught 
should be instilled into the minds of youth. * * 

School Committee. — Elijah Dexter, Lewis Bradford. 



ROCHESTER. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — George 

King, Leander Cohh. 

(1845-6.) Selections from [Printed] Report. • • If we should care- 
fully review the school reports to this town, for the last eight years, and look at 
our present position, and see no improvements made, notwithstanding the facilities 
offered, it would be humiliating indeed, and show Uiat we have been recreant to 
our high trust But improvements have been made. Facts, however, will not 
justify us in the conclusion, that our schools have advanced in moral and intellec- 
tual attainments, in projportion to the advantages offered. 

This town has, professedly, adopted the State system of Education : but it is 
a painful truth, that our schools are decidedly inferior to those of many towns, of 
no greater advantages, under the same system. It may be proper, here, to notice 
a few of the various causes of this difference. 

1. The suggestions in the reports of school committees, from year to year, con- 
cerning defects and improvements, have been generally neglected. 

2. The mass of the people do not properly understand Vtie established system 
of Common School education. 

3. Hitherto, there has been no well digested and uniform plan of school opera- 
tions established in this town. * * 



SCHOOL REPORTS. SOT 

The eoniiiiiliBe fintiier raqoeat die town, to suietkiii the ftnewing, as genenl 
regulatiooB for all the schools, to :— 

1. That no scholar be permitted to enter the schoolroom, without a satisfactoiy 
ezcQse, after the school shall have been commenced fifteen minaies, and that no 
scholar be permitted to leave the school before the re^ar hoar of closing, ex- 
cept in case of sickness, some proBing emergency, or by written permission from 
the superintending ccNnmittee. 

2. That the teachers shall panctnally attend at the schools, fi?e minutes before 
the hours appointed for their opening; and during school iKMin, shall fidthfqlly 
discharge their duties by instructing and govermng according U> the airange- 
ments of the committee. 

3. That no teacher shall be entitled to wages from the public fund, who has 
not been examined and. approbated by the coomiittee; and that the Registers 
required by law, shall be faithfiiUy kept by the teachers, none of whom sludl be 
entitled to his wages, who does not strictly comply with the requisitions of the 
law in this respect 

4. That the teacher of each school shall read a portion of the Scriptures at the 
opening of the school in the morning. 

5. That the introduction and penual of books not connected with the regular 
studies be absolutely prohibited. * * 

ScHooi. CoMMiTTXE. — Gtorgt Kmgy Leandar Cahb^L C Thadkr. 



SCITUATK 

(1844-5.) SxLscTioN FROM RxpoRT. * * While the law was not intended 
to lessen any man's interest in the school his children attend, — ^while it is not iti 
purpose to lighten the responsibility, in any degree, that each citizen ought to feel 
in the cause of education, it yet is mtended to place that responsibility so directly 
and so closely, upon some few who shall be chosen out of the community, that, 
however others may neglect it, it shall be done at least by them. * * 

School Committxx.— ^. O. Masdiy^ Wm. P. Men^ G. P. I\^. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * All antiquity may be searched 
in vain for any thing like the spectacle that may be seen once a year in every 
town in this Commonwealth, — its citizens assembling, among other purposes, to 
consider the best mode, and receive information as to Uie best means, of promoting 
the education of the young. * * 

In 1836 the number of children over 4 yean of age and under 21, was 1349^ 
and the sum of $2000 was raised for tbeir education. This vear the number of 
children, between 4 and 16, is 1002, and the sum of $3000 has been appropriated. 
This is well ; and we may infer from it, that the interest of the town on the sub- 
ject of education has not diminished, but gradually increased. It is not to be 
supposed, that those before us, or that we ourselves, should be willing to raise this 
sum of money, and expend it in a way or for an object, in which we felt but little 
interest The majority feel a ffood deal. * * ^ 

The manner in which a teacher commences his school, the impression he pro- 
duces by his first words, the rules he announces for the government of the school, 
the motives he presents for good conduct, for improvement, for order, will have 
an influence upon the scholars so long as he is teacher over them. Your com- 
mittee have great faith in treating children as if they could be influenced and 
governed by a sense of right They should have confidence placed in them until 
they abuse it, and be regarded with respect, until they prove themselves un- 
worthy of it Let them be regarded otherwise, at home or in the schoolroom, by 
parents or teachers, and their moral sense must be unusually keen, if they do not 
soon become justly subject to the suspicion and mistrust with which they are re- 
gurded. We believe that by an appeal to the high motives by which children can 
be influenced, their moral sense may be drawn out, and they feel the importance 
of truth, of uprightness and of diligence. They are quick to learn what is base 
and vulgar, if^they are exposed to such corrupting influences, but they can as 
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imiHf Iwffn what ii crtditnUe i^d good, if an j one wUl be iit tbe pftim to tetch 
them. • • 

SeldoiB« and giilj iq peculiar cases, can it he necesaaiy to resort to corporal 
fmnisbmenti It cannot be inflicted frequently in a school, without destroying 
tbe moral influence of a teacher, in which should be his chief power of control, and 
breaJcing down that siwit of bonof, whiqh one of tbe right kind will wish to infuae 
into his scholars. 

We are not mere theimsts in thia matter, uttering fbnciful speculations, which 
v^y do very well to put on paper, but which it will not do to carry into the school* 
room. We knowy-**we have seen it tried in this town, — that a teacher who goea 
into a schoolhouse with a cowhide in his hand, to intimidate children into obedi* 
e«ee, will have occasion to use it over the hacks of half the scholars, before a 
tapaih will have passed. He releases them from that self-control, — that conscien* 
tious power which he might teach them to have over themselves, and substitutes 
fear and force, — the lowest instruments he can use. * * 

If any one needs to be convinced that a comfortable schoolhouse is better than 
an uncomfortable one, and that children are more likely to improve where they 
can have room enough, and fresh air enough,— if th^e is any one who needs 
proof of this, we would invite him to visit with us, some morning, a building with 
ample dimensions for all the scholara, — ^with a high, arched ceiling, and a venti- 
lator, and whatever else goes to make up a good schoolroom, — and, in the after- 
noon, we should hke to have him accompany us to one, the opposite in every res- 
pect, — confined, uncomfortable, crowded, ill-ventilated, — ^as bad a place as can be 
found in the district, to pack forty or fifty children in, and if he does not acknowledg^e 
the striking advantage of the former over the latter, we must doubt his veracity, 
or deny that he has any bowels of mercy. 

Health cannot be too much prized ; and we are not aware how early and insid- 
iously those seeds are sown in the constitution^ that produce debility, consump- 
I^Qii^ and various chronic complaints. While the activity of children, when in the 
open air, may prevent the injurious effect of confinement in a room, wholly unt^uit- 
able, yet children of delicate organization feel it, and are seriously injured by it. 
The health of children is greatly affected by causes that parents do not trouble 
themselves to look into. The lungs must have air, or they refuse to work, — they 
will take in bad ak, if they cannot get better, — ^but they labor reluctantly, and the 
pale countenance, tbe listlessness of manner, the frequent coughs, are often the 
consequence. If the room was properly heated and properly ventilated, that lan- 
guor and dullness so often seen to spread itself over a school in the aftenioon, 
would in a good measure be prevented. * * 

School Committee. — W. O. MoaeUy. 
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WAREHAM. 

(1844-5.) Sexjections fbom [Printed] Report. * * A distinct and for- 
cible articulation and pronunciation require that the ii^ant organs of speech should 
be exercised and moulded to a correct practice, while they are tender and flex- 
ible, and have not acquired a wrong habit 

It is well known that children can acquire a spoken languaife by imitating the 
sounds they hear, with greater fiicility than adults can, — but adults can reason 
much better than children, — whence several of the first years at school should be 
exclusively occupied in learning langua^^re^ 

By raising $100 more for the present school year than we did the year before, 
we have been able to obtain more experienced teachers, or keep the schools longer, 
,>i^ our option. * * 

Of the twenty-one teachers employed last year, nine had neves tajught before, 
and wo had to take up with inexperience, because it could be purchased at a low 
price, while other towns, which raised moie money, had the benefit of experienced 
teachers. By having more money the present year, we have employed but one 
'Vbo Iwd not taught before. * * 

Upon a gen^ view of the whole subject, it must be obvious that parents in 
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geoertl do not suffieiently appreciate a good Englkb edncationi such as may be 
obtained at the Commoa Schools. They are anxious to baye their children be- 
come very learned, if they can afford it» but any thing short of that, they think is 
of little consequence. 

With the exception of the three professions of medicine, law and theology, and 
the profession of teaching in the highest grades, all the practical busii^ess of life 
may be managed and transacted by those who receive no other education than 
such as the Common Schools 9Vght to furnish, assisted by such a public library 
as every town oiig^ to have, and such public lectures as every town 9ug1d to sop- 
port for a part of every year. And even the learned professions are but little in- 
debted to the dead languages for the skill and success which may a?own their 
efforts. Very few» who are actively engaged in the practice of these professions, 
find time to search fyt the beauties of Greek and Latin, or to enjoy them when 
found ; and we often see men, arriving at the highest eminence in these profes- 
sions, with no better education than was obtained at a good academy. 

From two to three hundred years ago, when the languages of modem Europe 
were cotnparatively imperfect, and confined to their several territories, — when 
printed books were scarce and dear, — when aU learned men wrote their books, 
and corresponded in Latin, and the professions were studied in Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, then, indeed, a knowledge of these languages was essential to the higher 
classes of society. But now the professions are studied in our own native lan- 
guage, and when one of our learned men is requested to deliver an address to one 
of our learned societies, he does it in plain English ; and this vast change in the 
circumstances of the Anglo-Saxon race, should induce corresponding changes in 
our practice. And while the committee profess all proper respect for the lofly 
oriental imagery of the Hebrew, the liquid beauty of the Greek, and the mascu- 
line energy of the Latin, they also believe, that Uie Common Schools of Massa- 
chusetts, with proper libraries and lectures to aid them, are all-sufiicient to prepare 
our youth of both sexes for all the practical business and highest duties of life. 

School Committee.—^ Boiamef Peter Mackie, 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * The present state of education 
in the Common Schools is not very flattering, and we should attribute the princi- 
pal cause to the incompetency of most of the teachers, and a general indifference 
among the parents. 

The modem idea, that teachers must not inflict punishment for disobedience, 
has, in some instances, worked out its legitimate effects, — ^the scholars have 
whipped the teacher. * • 

School Committee. — Sylvanus Bourne^ J. JR. Sproatf J. B, Tobey, 



WEST BRIDGEWATER. 

(1844-5.) Selection from Report. * * Vocal music was a dailjr exercise 
during the summer term, in district No. 5, and we wish it had been so in all our 
schods. 

The writing of composition has been practised in several schools, particularly 
in districts No. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, by the older and more advanced part of the scholars. 
We think this a useful exercise, in learning the children to use our language 
correcUy, and at the same time to think with accuracy and order, and hope it may 
be continued in succeeding schools. * * 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. * * Your committee feel that, before 
closing this report, they ought to call the attention of the town to the condition 
and location of our schoolhouses. We have not one that can be called a first rate 
house, nor any, the location of which would lead the traveller to suppose we are 
a people remarkable for our fine taste. Yet some of tbem are tolerably good 
houses, while others, especially those in districts No. 3 and No. 5, outrage all taste 
and comfort, and are, in our opinion, derogatory to the character of the town and 
the district that tolerate them. 



SIO PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 

Economyt the aim to save nnnecesniy ezpense, has become proverbial in rela- 
tion to the New £ngland character. In nothing has it been more strikingly ex- 
hibited, than in the coostniction and location of oar schoolhouses. This virtae, 
so commendable in itself, in its application to schoolhooses, degenerates into par- 
simony. If there ia a spot of ground, within a reasonable distance from the centre 
of the district, which cannot well be appropriated to anjr other purpose, that spot 
has too often been selected as a site for the schoolhouse. But this spirit has not 
been content to stop here; for small as schoolhouses commonly are, it has forbid- 
den that any more ground should be purchased by the district than the house 
would actually cover, and not always so much as this ; for, often times, it has 
planted it partly in the highway. 

But we rejoice that there are indications, in various quarters, of a more liberal 
policy in regard to the location and structure of schoolhouses. In the opinion of 
this committee, a s6hoolhouse should always be situated back from the public 
road ; and that not less than half of an acre of eround should be appropriated for 
the location of the schoolhouse and the use of Uie school. 

It is high time that more attention was paid to the health, comfort, and conven- 
ience of our children, in the building and situation of our schoolhouses ; and the 
district that shall set an example in uiii respect, worthy of imitation, will receive 
the gratitude of the next generation, if not of this. 

School Committxb.— Jo«^ ESngman^ Jamei Howard. 
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BARNSTABLE, 



^ (1844-5.) SsLBCTioirs from Report. * * Union qf DisbrieU. — ^The atten* 
tion of the town waa caUed to this subject in the last annual report of the com- 
mittee, and the fact was clearly demonstrated that, by a union of districts, the 
term of instruction might be doubled, with the additional advantage of dividing 
the school in such a manner as to enable the larger scholars to pursue their stud- 
ies, undisturbed by the noise and confusion necessarily existing in schools where 
all ages room together. Your committee, therefore, remark, that during the past 
year the experiment has been made in districts Nos. 1 and 2, and the result has 
more than equalled all that was promised. The term of the school has increased 
from two months to four, and the improvement of the scholars is not surpassed by 
any other school in the town, if, indeed, in the county. If the cause of education, 
then, is worth anything, — if economy and the welfare of the rising generation are 
of any moment, it would seem that an advantage so important to their interests, 
should receive serious consideration, and be improved whenever practicable. 

The old system of dividing and sub-dividing districts, to save a short distance 
in travel, (the very thing needed by our children for health and exercise, after six 
hours confinement upon hard seats, in a schoolroom,) has shortened the term of 
instruction, limited the means of education, and loioered, instead of elevating, the 
character of our schools. And as an opposite course will produce opposite re- 
sults, your committee would seriously put the question to the town, whether it 
would not be well to take advantage of the improvement recommended, and go, 
strongly, for annexaiion, 

* * It is important, not only that we have teachers well qualified, but that they 
adoanet in their qualifications, and keep pace with the improvements of the age. 
Without this, schools cannot go forward and reap the advantages of modern dis- 
coveries in the science of teaching. It is necessary, also, that we have men^ — not 
boys, — ^men of judgment, capable of governing themselves, — the first step towards 
the government of a schoo1,«-and men, too, who are devoted to their calling, and 
not mere drones who resort to teaching a few months only for the means of ris- 
ing to some other profession, indifierent, alike, to the success or failure of the 
school. 

Scho6l Committee. — IL S, Pope, 

(1845-6.) No Selection from Report. School Committee.—- JR. S. 

Pope, R M. Ely, J. P. Washburn. 



BREWSTER. 

(1844-5.) No Selectiozc from Report. School Committee.— -jEnoc^ 

PraUj Samuel Bennett, 

(1845-6.) Selection from Report. • • We are of opinion, that one of 
the great hindering causes to the advancement of our Pubic Schools is the pri- 
vate school system. This system (we think,) is extracting the life-blood from the 
PvbUe School system, by closing the avenue to every rich man's purse, and ar- 
raigning his influence and suffrage against every effort to elevate the standard of 
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general education, tfaroa£[h the raising of money for the support of Common 
Schools, and by withdrawing many of the best scholars from almost every school, 
thereby depriving those that remain of one of the greatest facilities to their own 
improvement ; awo, by detracting from the general interest that is taken in the 
Common School. There is, in this town, a sam of money annually expended in 
private schools, that might do much, (if expended in our Common Schools,] to el- 
evate them. Is it not wisdom, and our duty^ to have in view the benefit and ad- 
vancement of all our youth, instead of a part ? * * 

School Committee. — FVaMin EopkirUf Mthony SmalUy, Samuel H. GatiUL 



CHATHAM. 

(1844-5.) Seucctioks from Report. * * In regard to the condition of the 
schools, we are happy to state that, according to our imormation, the schools stand 
as high, in point of discipline and improvement, or even higher than in any pre- 
vious year. This is owing to the increasing interest in the cause of Common 
Schools, combined with the improved methods of teaching adopted by some of the 
teachers. The scholars, acted upon by these influences, manifest an increasing 
interest in teachers and schools. * * 

* * It is obvious to every one, that it is a great detriment to the progress of a 
school, to be formed of scholars of all ages. In schools of this description there 
must, necessarily, be many classes, and, consequently, but little time can be de- 
voted to each. The older and more advanced scholars must be much annoyed by 
the noise and confusion attendant on the collection of so many small children, and 
the time of the teacher, which they need, is occupied in taking care of the small- 
er children. 

The remedy of this evil, as well as that first mentioned, is in adopting the plan 
of Union Scnools. * * Its advantages are many. It admits of a more thorough 
classification ; better opportunities are given for remark and explanation at the 
recitations. A recitation, thus accompanied by a teacher whose general informa- 
tion admits of it, will be infinitely more interesting and useful, than one in which 
he is obliged to hurry tbroueh, without remark or comment. * * 

We think that the school libraries are creating a love, in the young, for books, 
and thus will exert a happy influence on the interests of education among us. * * 

School Committee. — Josiah Mayo, Dreeman Niekarson, Jr,, John W, Mwood, 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * For ns to speak of all the schools 
and teachers, individually, might be regarded, by some, as assuming more than we 
ought And yet the law and your action have clearly made this our duty. It is 
a delicate task to speak of teachers, individually, as many who teach, we are hap- 
py to say, belong in town. And yet this is obviously the duty of the committee, 
and if we would improve our schools and teachers, in any considerable degree, 
inhabitants, teachers, and committee, must prepare themselves for such reports. 
A teacher, knowing that a minute account of his or her school would be present- 
ed to the town, would be stimulated in the work of teaching and governing. 
Especially this would be the case with persons belonging to the town, and who 
design to make teaching their business for a season. The effect is similar to 
what it is when it is known that thorough examinations of candidates will be pur- 
sued ; they prepare themselves for the work. * * 

The Public Schools in town, though probably much superior to what they were 
R few years since, stand in need of much improvement Your committee are con- 
fident that, by judicious efforts, the character of our schools could be greatly ad- 
vanced, without anv additional expense. It is desirable that the instruction which 
children and youth receive at school, should be of a practical character, such as 
will fit them for the important duties of life. They should not only be well taught 
in the various branches of study to which they attend, but they should form such 
habits of mental discipline and moral conduct, as will render them useful and re- 
spectable citizens. There is reason to fear that this, ith some, is not at present 
accomplished. * * 
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DENNIS. 

(1844-5.) SkuurnoHs fkom RxFomT. * * There are eonie vho etfll bold tbe 
idea tfatt idl efibits to improve our Common Scboob are onnecceaaiy and objec- 
tionable; tibej mj that al tbey waji tbeir cbildfCB taught ia bardy enoogb to en- 
able them to get a good living, and they think it hard to be taxed lor the support 
of flchools whKh wiU give to odwn greater advantages. And some object to hav- 
ing a variety of stndies tanght in oor Common ScSiols. They oppose the inin^ 
doction of grammar, geogiaplqr) hktoiy, d^c^ holding the idee that scholars who 
attend to tlMse branenes must, necessarily, omit otheis, such as reading, writing, 
and arithinetic, which they considcT of greater importance. But this is not the 
case; for in those schools where are taught the greatest variety of studies, yott 
will find, without any exception, the g iea te a t progress in each department of sci- 
ence. And this is a petfectly nalonl nmilt; for where the mind of the child is 
confined down to one stody alone, it becomes doll, stupid, and uninterested ; but 
where a variety of stndies is parsued, it is kept active and interested. * * It ban 
been made fully apparent, by statistics collected by the Secretarv of the Board of 
Education, that, in most mechanical employments, the educated can accomplish 
more, and, consequently, command higher wages than the uneducated. But it 
should be remembered, that, as *Mt is not all of life to live,** so it is nc^ all of liib 
to set a livinff ; that to get a living is only one of the inferior objects of lilb ; that 
it would be £e great aim of every one, to live for the purpose of being as en- 
lightened, and correct, and good, and beneficent, and happy, as he can* ^ And 
who is not capable of seeing that, while the more affluent can send their children 
to higher seminaries, it would be a peculiar advantage to those in humbler cireum* 
stances, that our Common Schools be gradually raised, suflkient to give their 
children as good advantages as those who attend upon higher schoola of learn- 
ing? * • 

ScHOOi. CoMHiTTXE. — JBfitd Svoijiy ManhaU Untkrwood. 

(1845-6.) No SxLECTioir feom Report. School Committee.— STWdker 

Clark Thomas HalL 



EASTHAM^ 

^1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. 

CoUins, E. EdmonsUm. 

(1845-6.) No Selectioit prom Report. School CoMMiTTXE.-^IIISdbil 

CoUinSf Joshua Higgins, Jr, 



FALMOUTH. 

(1844-5.) Selbctiohs from Report. • * Physiology is quite too much 
neglected. A knowledge of the laws of heahh is important to svery ooo. And 
40 
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a geoMAl ftcqiNMntoiico with this leience would tend both to lender people more 
cureful of their heelthy and to do away the numerous errors in publie opinion, and 
the still moie nusserons ones in common practice, which have their foundation 
either in ignorance or in perveriion of physiological principles. 

The mode of teaching grammar in some of our schools your committee regard 
as seriously defective. In many of the schools, little more is done than to bear 
the pupils paise a few words and recite a few rules, often in such a manner as to 
show that it is all done mechanically. Nearly the same may be said of the ex- 
ercises in reading. Nothing, or next to nothing, is done to awaken thought or to 
test the pupil's real knowledge of the subject To these statements, however, 
there are not a few honorable exceptions. * * 

Your committee are gratified to find that order and subordination have, to a 
great extent, been maintained in the schools, without the infliction of corporal 
punishment We regard this as an indication of improvement in family govern- 
ment Children weU governed at home will rarely need severe discipline at 
schooL • • 

ScBOOii ComOTTKK. — WUHom Greene, Boherl A. Cqfiny Prince G. Moore. 

(1845-6.) SxLKCTioKs FKOM [Priittxp] Rkfort. * * In many towns in this 
Stale, it is customary to have the Report of the school committee printed, and a 
copy furnished to each family in the town. Your committee would suggest the 
expediency <^ pursuing that course in future in this place. * * A printed 
report can be read and examined by all; its principles and positions can be dis- 
cussed, and its useful suggestions enforced in familiar conversation. A written 
report is heard, not read ; — and beard by only a few of those who are, or should 
he, interested in the subject to which it relates. Mothers, who often feel a 
deeper interest in the education of their children than fathers do, are utterly de- 
barred from all opportunity of hearing it If any thing will awaken interest in 
our Public Schools, familiar fireside conversation about them will do it ; and what 
would be more likelv to lead to such conversation than placing a report on the 
subject in Uie hands of every family ? Besides, how much stronger would be 
the impression made by the facts stated in the report when calmly read in each 
one's quiet home than when heard, — if heard at all, — amidst the bustle, the con- 
fusion, and the excitement of a public town meeting ! Lastly, how much more 
distinct would be the idea which each one would acquire of the relative position 
ef his own district, — its advance or decline, — from a printed report than from a 
written one ! * * 

In reporting the state of the diflTerent schools in the town, your committee pro- 
pose, for the sake of definiteness, to arrange them in three classes. * * 

In the schools of the -first class, the mode of instruction has been adapted to 
teach the pupils to think and to wake up and develop their mental energies, as 
well as to store their minds with knowledge. It has been the aim of the teachers 
in these schools to render the pupils, in a great measure, independent of their 
text books, and to give them so clear a view of principles, that they might be said 
to have a text book in their own minds. 

In the schools of the second class, the features above mentioned have been less 
prominent The discipline, however, in some of them, has been commendable, 
but the improvement, though in some cases very respectable, has been less grati- 
fying than in the schools of the first class. 

In the schools of the third class, the excellences have been still less numerous. 
The scholars have regularly assembled and gone through their usual routine^ 
The usual amount of time, (a treasure moro valuable than money to the young,) 
has been spent in the schoolroom, but the advancement in knowledge and mental 
power has been small. Something has been done in turning over books, and 
some facts have been stored in the memory, but it has been, as is sometimes said, 
" dragging work." • • 

Parents are too apt to take it for granted, that all is going on well in the 
schools which their children attend, until tbey happen to find out the contrary. 
This should not be. They ought to know definitely what is the intellectual and 
moral atmosph^e which their children are breathing. They should see whether 
tiie -conseieace is cultivated as well as the intellectual ana motive powers. To' 
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cttlfeivate Ike latter without the former is m prepoeterom be it would he for the 
managrera of a train of railroad cars to keep constantly increasingr the speed of 
the engine, while they took no care to keep the train on the track. The mo? ing 
powers of the social machine have received a gretX incieaae of strength since the 
present century commenced. Woe to us, in this enlightened country and with our 
free institutions, if the strength of the regulating power be not equally increased 1 
There is a vast amount of activity; both hod ily and mental, in this country. This 
activity will have objects on which to employ itself. If directed to noble and 
praiseworthy objects, such as a sound judgment and an enlightened conscience 
would approve, it will make our nation " a name and a praise in the earth." But 
if misdirected, it will still have power; and that power will be felt, extensively 
and deeply felt, in the atrocities which it will perpetrate — in the woes which it 
will produce. And when this nation shall number its fifty or one hundred mil* 
lions of inhabitants, still characterized by the same activity, energy, skill and 
courage which now distinguish so large a portion of her sons, who can tell how 

great will be the influence exerted by such a people on the destinies of man, or 
ow fatal to human well-being that influence may be, if directed only by low and 
sordid aims, and to base and unworthy objects ? 

School C<nnnTTEs. — ffiUiam Cfreens, Bobert A* Coffin^ Prince G. Moore. 



HARWICH. 

(1844-5.) No Selbotioit from Report. School Committee. — Mdhan 

Undenooodf Trwnan Snow, Jacob CroweL 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Want of constant employment 
is an almost universal defbct in our schools. We have found scholars of seven, 
eight, and ten years of age, of both sexes, who attended to nothing fur the whole 
day hot readin|r and spelling. It is a common thing, to see scholars older than 
ten years, and m some cases twelve or fourteen years of age, who have never at- 
tended to written arithmetic. We mention this study in particular, because it 
affords a constant employment at the intervals of the other exercises of the school, 
and can be attended to, we think to advantage, by very young scholars. As a 
remedy for the evil under consideration, we have uniformly recommended a greater 
variety of studies. • • 

The present aspect of our schools is encouraging. Improvements suggested to 
the teachers or through the teachers to the parents, have usually been listened to. 
Very laudable exertions are made by young persons of our town, especially 
by the females, to become thoroughly qualified for the business of teaching. And 
we believe it impossible, among i3l the exertions that are now made in the Com- 
monwealth at large, that there will be any lack of interest in this subject on the 
part of our own community. 

School Committee. — Sidney Brooks. 



ORLEANS. 

(1844-5.) Selections from Report. * * Those who would laugh to 
acorn the idea, that any one can command a ship, seem to hold the opinion that 
any person knowing something of reading, writing and arithmetic, is competent 
to develop, stimulate and govern the minds of from fifty to seventy-five scholais. 
But a little reflection and knowledgfe of schools are sufiScient to show how un- 
sound such an opinion is. Unqualified school teachers are as destructive to men- 
tal life, as unqualified masters of vessels are to physical life. The schoolhooae is 
no place where the blind should be set to lead tne blind. * * 

The employment of females, for the winter schools, is becomiBg more common 
throughout the State. From the success which has attended the labors of such^ 
so far as the trial has been made among ourselves, we are ftiUy convinced, tlMt 
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where a dietriet hs small, and the views and feelings of parents harmonize, there 
IS perfect safety in committing the school to the care of a well qualified and ep 
perienced instructress. We uink it may he trul j said, that the improvement in 
schools, under the care of females, has been equal to that in schools under the 
management of males. * * 

School Committkk. — Jaeoh WkiU^ SHUman Borden^ Hlanan SndOu 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * An objection is sometimes 
brought against education, because, it is said, that the more one knows, the more 
ingenuity he will display in devising mischief. Now, so far as there is any foun- 
(hition for this objection, it arises from a want of moral instruction. It is when 
knowledge and virtue are united, that thev fit any one to become useful in society. 
The reason of this is, that man is a moral being. He is caoable of improvement 
Let every parent, therefore, consider, that children are to oe taught at home, be- 
fore they receive instruction elsewhere. In obeying the divine precept, to train 
them up in the way they should go, we are only carrying out the same principle, 
on which we act, in teaching our children to walk and speak and to know the 
names of objects around them. * * 

Let us all, therefore, cherish our Common Schools, as the fountains whence flow 
knowledge, wisdom, virtue, and whatever is valuable to us as social beings, re- 
membering and believing, that neither freedom, virtue, nor knowledge, has any 
vigor, or immortal hope, except in the pineipka of the Christian faith, and in the 
umetioru of the C^urmian rdtgvan. 

School Committee.— Jaco6 WhUt^ Jotudhan Higgitu. 



PROVINCETOWN. 

(1844-5.) Selbctioh from Report. * * But whatever may have been the 
cause of the establishment of private schools, the effect of their establishment 
has been most disastrous upon the interest of Common School education. By in- 
creasing the expenses of education, without proportionately Improving its quality ; 
by drawing off to the private schools the best teacliers $ bv depriving the Com- 
mon Schools of their best scholars, thus robbing them of a bright example, — the 
best incentive to diligence ; by withdrawing from them the care and sympathy of 
the most intelligent part of the population ; by taking away from the patrons of 
these private institutions the motive to swell the amount of the appropriations for 
the support of Common Schools ; by degrading the Common School from its just 
estimation in the minds of the community, to an institution where those only are 
sent whose parents are too poor, or too neglectful, to pay a proper regard to their 
condition; by fostering thai feeling of jealousy, which will always spring up be- 
tween persons of antagonistic interests ; by instilling into the mind of the youthful 
student a feeling of inferiority, by pointing him to a fellow-student, bom under 
the laws of his country to the same destiny, yet in the enjoyment of superior in- 
tellectual advantages; and by dissolving that 'community of feeling which should 
ever be consecrated to this great cause, they have done an injury to our Com- 
mon School system, which their discontinuance only can repair. * * 

School CoMmTTEE. — Godfrey Rider, S. A, Paine^ John Adams. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * The buildings erected during the 
past year for the purpose of accommodating our scholars, seem admirably well 
.calculated for that purpose, and are, probably, not surpassed by those of any other 
town of equal wealth and population. These stand forth as the noble monuments 
of the liberal and enlightened views entertained on the subject of Common School 
education. * * 

Your committee, in opening the schools in the new houses, and attempting to 
conduct them in accordance with the new and improved system of Common School 
education, felt that they were entering a new field of labor, and are conscious that 
they have left many and important chasms to be filled by their successors. 
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SA>T)WICH. 

corponl fmakkmem, and in the achook Aniiif dM ansiHi; sulMiiission to i«MO»« 
able mad aeceamy ralei faavrnf beea, for ibe noal put, obtauMd by p«riWMY% 
meuHL This k ataledy not for tbe fnipose <if coDdemaiiii^ such k^ 
ment, but to diow that a better feetiag^ is taking pummmi on of the miMk of Um 
chfldren, — onre indiiied to lean and obey, than lo ez«rcne Umr U)|«iitti^ ui 
co iiii H i tluig petty i— nyiff , ao hiiwiiia^ to the taadM^^, and «ib\F«f«ive of Iba 
quiet and hannaiy which eoghi to pertade the adnohooak There ia uMieh il^ 
cmnoa agitaiiag' the commamity, as to the oae of the tod in our aohoola s irtfy 
many, who are competent to decide thia qoeatioD, cannot ac;fee« AU that IM 
eommittf« would aay at thia tine aa lefam our own town, i«i thai the iaianial 
manageoieiit of a achool is left to the teacher of it, who will, no doubt, if ha la III 
for the dutiea he has taken apon bimeelf, exwcise diacretion and jadfrmanl in 
whatever mode of punishment he may ado|it. Tact in the manajfenent of m 
achool is every things — he who p o oseMcs it wdl, as a general thing, anooaed with- 
oat the ne of the rod, far better than the man who dependa alone for oid«r, upon 
the stiei^ith and activity of his right arm. * ^ 

School Committsk. — Mm Hoarpwr. 

(1845-6L) Ssi^cnoN from Report. * * This ia an ago of prograat, both 
physical and mental ; oar schools have felt, in every fibre, the healthAu agitation 
which is rousing the commanity to the importance of Common School education. 
Their power of elevating our social condition, and of diflPusing happinesa, their 
meauB of giving stability to our free institutions, and their purely aemocratiotl 
character, are tbin^ freely acknowledged. They ought, therefore, to awaken our 
warmest feelings m their welfare, ft is not enough that a schoolhouie ie pre- 
pared, a teacher procured to occupy it, and an agent appointed to see that every 
thing needful for the comfort of the scholar, is at hand. Neither is the supervis- 
ion of a school committee, whose visits are usually ** few and fkr between," sufflo- 
ient These things are necessary, — the law requires them. In order to make the 
wise provisions of the laws relating to our Common Schools more effectual, the 
parents, individually, can do much. Their friendly co6peration with the instruct- 
era and school committee, must not be witl^held, if they wish their schools to be 
eminent for good order, and for punctuality and regularity in the attendance of 
their children. • ♦ 

School Committse. — John HarpWf E. P. Cn^fU. 



TRURO. 

(1844-5.) Selectiozvs from Report. * ^ The competency of our teachers 
has been gradually increasing within four veare past, and, as its Ifgitimate result, 
the character of our schools has advanced in a similar proportion. * * Th% 
schools are, in general, well regulated, and give evidence of sn increasing d«>sire 
for knowledge and advancement. * * The value of female labor in our summer 
schools, in our opinion, has been too lightly estimated. * * 

School Comhittsx.— /. H. Dapiit T, A". SUmef MaUhiat Rieht Jr, 
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(1845-6.) SiLCOTiovri veom RspoftT. * * The first and moet important du^ 
which every teacher hae to perform, is to excite and preeerve the interest of his 
pupils in their studies, and unless he is successfal in this particular, all his other 
efforts will accomplish but little. * * 

Every teacher, however insignificant his vocation may be considered in the es- 
timation of many, stamps upon the susceptible mind of every child placed under 
his direction, indelible impressions, which will exert a powerful influence, either 
for weal or woe, upon its.future destiny. How important, then, that they, to whom 
is entrusted the formation of character, should be men fully sensible of t!he re- 
sponsibility of their employment, and of known integrity, and moral worth ! 



School CoMMrrTxv. — /. H. Davis, Danid Paint. 



WELLFLEET. 

(1844-5.) Sblxctions fkoh Report. * * All the teachers for the summer 
term were approved by your committee, with one exception. It was no pleasant 
task to refuse a recommendation to that candidate. The examination was ad- 
journed for a fortnight, but the lady chose to absent herself from the second ex- 
amination. We love to be polite, gallant men, but cannot, at the expense of doty. 
* * If we might be permitted to suggest any improvement in our summer schoolB, 
we should beg the removal of certain infants, sent there to be out of the way of 
their mothers, but right in the teachei^s way. They-are great troubles, though 
little folks. * * It is too much the fashion of the day, to make prodigies of litue 
children, — Gleamed prodigies. We murder them in our haste to make them learn- 
ed. We coop them up, hendinop over ill-constructed desks, breathing the pent-op 
air of schoolrooms, instead of the free atmosphere, till we make them sickly, pal- 
ing things, candidates for a painful life, or an early grave, and then wonder why 
they die so young. We are too apt to forget that the body needs education as 
well as the mind. Our ancestry educated Uie body almost solely. We, on the 
other extreme, let the body grow as it may, and educate alone the mind. The 
brain is overworked, consequently weakened, and made subject to disease. The 
nervous system thus disordered, the whole constitution suffers. We believe many 
of the contracted, hollow chests, round shoulders, and feeble, stunted growths, are 
owing to our blind zeal to get our children as early as possible to school, to make 
them huge scholars. Th^ are trees, dead at the top, ere the roots have shot 
deep, or spread wide. • • 

School libraries, published under the sanction of the Board of Education, have 
been established in many of the districts with decided success, as they have fur- 
nished a source of instruction and entertainment to parents and children. 

School CoBfMlTTKX.— D. W. Davia, T. JV. Stone, Joseph Higgins. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * Your committee are of opinion 
that the present method of apportioning the public money, on the basis of families, 
is defective, and needs amendment, — while one district receives over a hundred 
dollars more than other districts, the expense of schools is nearly the same. To 
every candid mind this must appear rather an unfair division. * * 

* * Your committee feel assured that our schools are in as promising a state as 
at any former period. In comparing the present condition of schools with what 
they were a few years ago, we feel confident in slating that there has. been much 
improvement Instruction is becoming more thorough. But there is still room 
for improvement It is a matter of doubt, with some, whether the present method 
of teaching arithmetic, is an improvement on the method of teaching it 30 or 40 
years ago. When the teacher, only, had an arithmetic, and wrote down the sums 
for the scholars, no one then thought of asking for any assistance about his sum, 
till he had thoroughly tried his own mental powers about it Now, each scholar 
has an arithmetic, and there are but few who will study half a day, as in former 
times, before they will ask for help. There are some who hardly read their sum 
through, before they will call on the teacher for aid. * * 

School Committee. — Joseph Higgins, D. ff. Danns, 
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YARMOUTH. 

(1844-5.) SxLKCTiov FmoM [PrnmrxD] Rxpokt. * * We are pleased to 
notice that a new plan has been adopted in the division of the money raised for 
the support of schools, b j which those districts which are, and most, from their local- 
ity, be small, will receive a more equal share of the benefits arising from Public 
^hools. We conceive that the true intent of the law is to equulze, as far as 
possible, the opportunity of acquiring an education, and that this should, in some 
degree, serve as a basis in the distrioution of the school money among the differ- 
ent districts. * * 

ScHooi. ComaTTKB. — WUUam P. DamM^ Gtorgt Shanty A. HaOet^ Jr. 

(1845-6.) No SsuccTioir from Report.— --School Committxx.— /amtf 
JMoMetM. Samitd T^lodWr. EUAa T«Mlor« 



DUKES COUNTY. 



GHILMARK. 



(1844-^.) No Sblkction frov Report*^— School ComaTTRB* — PMk 
HiUnutn^ Samud T. Htmoodk, GramniU Momior. 

(1845-6.) No SsLKCTioif from Rxport. School Comhittrk. — George 

CoUUf Smith Mcyhtw^ Pink HUlnuau 



EDGARTOWN. 

(1844-5.) Selrctior from Report. * * Another g^reat and important 
object to which the committee have requested the particular attention of teachens, 
if the discipline of the mind, — the training of the pupils to the habit of controlling 
the thoughts. 

Our thoughts are naturally incoherent and unrestrained. For a man to think 
logically upon a single subject for thirty minutes, without the aid of a book or 
pen, is almost as great an achievement as the gaining of the heights of Abraham 
by Wolfe, or the passage of the Alps by Hannibal. 

We have known scholars, that, in forty-eight hours after reciting a lesson in 
grammar or in geography, were utterly incapable of giving a tolerably correct 
idea of its contents. It is an undeniable fact, that many of Uiose who recite their 
lessons verbatim, do not retain but a very small portion of the subject-matter con- 
tained in them. They recollect the order of the words, as presented on the pago» 
but retain no just conception of their meaning as embodied into sentences. This 
is principally owing to two causes. 1st. The teachers do not require their pupils 
to give an analysis of their lessons. And, 2dly, they use the printed questions 
which the autlior has very obligingly, but unwisely, furnished at the end of each 
lesson. • • 

School Committee. — Danid JTettouw, ConaUmt Mnion^ ffm, W. HdiL 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * And here may the committee be 
permitted to tender a word of friendly counsel, with all modesty. When the se- 
lection of a teacher shall have been made, let the parents and the community by 
all means acquiesce in that selection. Even should that selection not exactly 
accord with their views, let them give up the matter and make the best of it 
Let them show themselves republicans. Suppose, for instance, that a majority of 
a religious society, should choose a committee to select and employ a minister of 
the gospel ; and suppose, after he was selected and employed, a minority of that 
society were not exactly suited with the selection; should announce to their 
children that the minister was not the one who ought to have been employed ; that 
he was an intruder and had no business there ; how much benefit would those 
children be liable to reap from his public administration or his family visitations ? 
Let parents sav, in the presence of their children, that the Uaditr ouffht not to 
have been employed ; that he is an intruder, or let them use disrespectful expres- 
sions in reference to him, in anv way, and the point is, from that moment, decided, 
as to ^e advantage they will derive from the instructions ofihai teacher! Their 
minds are closed against any good influence from him. They may, indeedi present 
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their liodtea in the schoolroom, hut if they do so, it will he hut to diffuse a miasma 
and a hlicrht through the school. * * 

It is with pleasure that the committee state, that the town and the Plain district 
have put themselves within the provisions of a resolve of the Legislature, in refers 
ence to School District Libraries. The Plain district has already received her 
library, and the town district is to receive hers at no distant period. It is hoped 
that the other districts may be provoked, by their example, to do the same. It 
seems, to the committee, a matter of preeminent moment, that safe and useful 
reading be furnished for the young and rising generation, who are soon to assume 
our places on the theatre of action. * * 

ScHOOii CoBfMiTTEE. — John Pierce^ Elthu P. ^orton^ Leavitt ThaxUr. 



TISPURY. 

(1844-5.) No Selection from Report. School Committee. — W, wl 

Mayhew, M» P. Butter. 

(1845-6.) Selection FROM Report. * * The town is divided into seven 
school districts. Four districts have, until the past year, been destitute of school- 
houses ; but three of the same have, within the last year, built new houses. One 
is a neat and commodious edifice, two stories high, built at an expense of |^,500; 
and is not only an honor to the district but to the Common School system. The 
other two new houses are plain, neat buildings, adapted to the wants of the re- 
spective districts. * * 

School Committee. — William A. MayhtWj Lavy M. Yale, Edmund CoUle^ 
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NANTUCKET COUNTY. 



NANTUCKET. 



(1844-^.| Selections from Report. * * As education is the bond by 
which all tnat is valuable in human society is secured, preserved and conveyed, 
from age to age, no holier obligation can rest on any enlightened community than 
that or imparting, knowledge to the young. Of this important truth, the people of 
Nantucket for a long series of years, have evinced the most exemplary convic- 
tion. We are all deeply conscious, that none of us can bequeath to posterity a 
more precious heritage. No amount of expenditure, needed for the promotion of 
the interests of our school system, has been grudgingly given. The high duty 
incumbent upon us, as a portion of the venerable and enviable Commonwealtii of 
Massachusetts, has been faithfully discharged, under her wholesome and liberal 
laws. This is proved by the fact, that, out of 300 School Reports, from the sev- 
eral towns of our State, for the years 1843 and '44, there were but 17 towns which 
exhibited an excess over our own, in their apportionment of school funds accord- 
ing to the relative number of children between four and sixteen years of age ; and 
but seven cities and towns, viz., Boston, Salem, Lynn, Marblehead, New Bedford, 
Roxbury and' Newbury port, which show a greater aggregate number of months, in 
proportion to the number of their Public Schools,during which such schools have been 
kept Among the counties, Nantucket ranks second only to Suffolk, in regard to 
the former of these items, and second to none in relation to the average yearly 
amount of time throughout which its schools are in constant operation. 

There are now maintained by the town 15 Public Schools, wherein some 
1500 children, from 4 to 16 years of age, are receiving instruction, under the guar- 
dianship of 7 male teachers, 8 female teachers, and 18 female assistants. The 
range of studies in these seminaries, extends from tiie earliest rudiments of learn- 
ing to the ripest qualifications for entrance into the first universities of our land. 
The aggregate amount paid for the tuition of this number of scholars, gives an 
average of 12i cents per week for each child. Three of these fifleen schools, are 
capable of seating from 150 to 160 scholars each; nine will accommodate from 100 
to 120 each ; and the remaining three about 50 each. They occupy nine different 
edifices, of various dimensions, in good condition, conveniently situated and com- 
modiously arranged, with regard both to the physical health and mental progress 
of their inmates. All these buildings, and their contiguous grounds, with two un- 
important exceptions, are now owned by the town. They constitute an unincum- 
bered estate, the possession of which, is not only an honorable evidence of the . 
liberality of this people, — it is a solid proof, also, of their wise forethought It 
presents the assurance of a permanent attachment to that ^rand principle which 
lies at the basis of the school system of New England, viz., uiat the minds of the y 
rising generation are public property. • • 

Although many vexatious occurrences and untoward events have conspired, 
during the year, casually to disturb and interrupt the proceedings of your commit- 
tee, they cannot refrain, at this time, from congratulating the town upon the gen- 
eral excellence of its schools, as contrasted with those of any like community 
within the borders of our State. Tn looking over the last Abstract of School R^ 
turns, prepared by the Secretary of the Board of Education, embracing Reports 
from some 300 towns in Massachusetts, we are struck with the counUess number 
of complaints against evils from which we are happily exempt We observe, 
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among these multiplied causes of dissatisfaction, the following oft-specified griev- 
ances : wretched condition of schoolhouses ; inconvenient seats and desks ; insuf- 
ficient warmth and ventilation ; want of school apparatus, black-boards, clocks, 
&c.; inefficient and incompetent teachers ; disposition of committees to procure 
checqif tuition ; inadequate and parsimonious provision of funds ; too limited periods 
of tuition ; disregard of the advantages offered by Public Schools ; want of order 
and discipline among scholars; undue accumulation of studies ; schoolrooms ren- 
dered unpleasant, unattractive and irksome, et cetera. That none of this class of 
complaints can justly attach to our own educational institutions, we feel no small 
degree of pride in declaring. * * 

School Committee. — Sam. H, Jerdcs. 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * It is not only desirable, but 
it may be possible, to govern schools without resort to brute force, — without an 
appeal to base and degrading motives. But this must depend upqn the system 
and principle which obtain at home. * * 

Even those philosophers, who heretofore maintained that there is bom in man 
a sense of right and wrong, were obliged to admit, that the modes in which that 
sense would manifest itself, were modified by a thousand foreign influences. 

Those who believe in an inner light, or in a fountain of light in all men's minds, 
have admitted that the light may be wholly darkened, or may be obscured, or 
tinged with hues as various as those of the kaleidoscope, according to the medium 
through which it passes. 

From this law of all intelligent nature, we cannot expect children to be exempt 
And, therefore, it is of little use, that chapters are daily read from the Bible, and 
that the blessing of the Supreme Being is invoked upon the labors of the school- 
room, if there is no harmony between these instruments of good feeling and right 
action and the out-of-door life in which the pupil moves. 

In vain do the text books, read in our schools, inculcate disinterestedness, self- 
devotion in a right cause, contempt of wealth and distinction, when not accom- 
panied by an honorable spirit and liberal feeling, — if the child be taught at home 
to consult the dictates of selfishness, — if he be taught to do, not what is right, 
but what will be popular, and to live for praise instead of principle. 

The teaching and training of the intellect, will, in like manner, be modified,'^ 
sometimes, it may be almost checked, by the outward world of the pupils. 

To impart to the young student a knowledge of science and literature, — ^to 
transform the chrysalis mind to its stage of maturity, — requires, it is true, an in- 
Btructer set apart for that purpose ; but it also demands the cooperation of domes- 
tic influence. 

Parental solicitude, parental authority, must cooperate, out of school, with the 
wearisome labor of the teacher, to impress upon the young a sense of their many 
advantages, (how much greater than those enjoyed by their fathers !) and the ne- 
cessity of improving the time while it is day. * • 

The most petulant and frequent complaints of the slow progress of pupils, are 
made by parents whose children are habitually absent, or whose parents do little 
or nothing at home by way of cooperation with the teacher. * * 

School Committee. — Charles Bunker. 



NA.NTUCKET COUNTY. 



NANTUCKET. 



(1844-^.] Sklsctiovs from Report. * * As education is the bond by 
which all tnat is valaable in human society is secured, preserved and conveyed, 
from age to age, no holier obligation can rest on any enlightened community than 
that of imparting, knowledge to the young. Of this important truth, the people of 
Nantucket, for a long series of years, have evinced the most exemplary convic- 
tion. We are all deeply conscious, that none of us can bequeath to posterity a 
more precious heritage. No amount of expenditure, needed for the promotion of 
the interests of our school system, has been grudgingly given. The high duty 
incumbent upon us, as a portion of the venerable and enviable Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, has been faithfully discharged, under her wholesome and liberal 
laWs. This is proved by the fact, that, out of 300 School Reports, from the sev- 
eral towns of our State, for the years 1843 and '44, there were but 17 towns which 
exhibited an excess over our own, in their apportionment of school funds accord- 
ing to the relative number of children between four and sixteen years of age ; and 
but seven cities and towns, viz., Boston, Salem, Lynn, Marblehead, New Bedford, 
Roxbury and Newburyport, which show a greater aggregate number of months, in 
proportion to the number of their Public Schools,during which such schools have been 
kept. Among the counties, Nantucket ranks second only to Suffolk, in regard to 
the former of these items, and second to none in relation to the average yearly 
amount of time throughout which its schools are in constant operation. 

There are now maintained by the town 15 Public Schools, wherein some 
1500 children, from 4 to 16 years of age, are receiving instruction, under the guar- 
dianship of 7 male teachers, 8 female teachers, and 18 female assistants. The 
range of studies in these seminaries, extends from tlie earliest rudiments of learn- 
ing to the ripest qualifications for entrance into the first universities of our land. 
The aggregate amount paid for the tuition of this number of scholars, gives an 
average of Vii cents per week for each child. Three of these fifteen schools, are 
capable of seating from 150 to 160 scholars each ; nine will accommodate from 100 
to 120 each ; and the remaining three about 50 each. They occupy nine different 
edifices, of various dimensions, in good condition, conveniently situated and com- 
modiously arranged, with regard both to the physical health and mental progress 
of their inmates. All these buildings, and their contiguous grounds, with two un- 
important exceptions, are now owned by the town. They constitute an unincum- 
bered estate, the possession of which, is not only an honorable evidence of the . 
liberality of this people, — ^it is a solid proof, also, of their wise forethought It 
presents the assurance of a permanent attachment to that snxkd principle which 
lies at the basis of the school system of New England, viz., Uiat the mindf of the 
rising generaiitm are public property, • • 

Although many vexatious occurrences and untoward events have conspired, 
during the year, casually to disturb and interrupt the proceedings of your commit- 
tee, they cannot refrain, at this time, from congratulating the town upon the gen- 
eral excellence of its schools, as contrasted with those of any like community 
within the borders of our State. In looking over the last Abstract of School Re- 
turns, prepared by the Secretary of the Board of Education, embracing Reports 
from some 300 towns in Massachusetts, we are struck with the countless number 
of complaints against evils from which we are happily exempt We observe, 
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among^ these multiplied causes of dissatisfaction, the following oft-specified griev- 
ances : wretched condition of schoolhouses ; inconvenient seats and desks ; insuf- 
ficient warmth and ventilation ; want of school apparatus, black-boards, clocks, 
&c.; inefficient and incompetent teachers ; disposition of committees to procure 
chtap tuition ; inadequate and parsimonious provision of funds ; too limited periods 
of tuition ; disregard of the advantages offered by Public Schools ; want of order 
and discipline among scholars; undue accumulation of studies ; schoolrooms ren- 
dered unpleasant, unattractive and irksome, tt cetera. That none of this class of 
complaints can justly attach to our own educational institutions, we feel no small 
degree of pride in declaring. * * 

School Committee. — Sam. H. Jenka* 

(1845-6.) Selections from Report. * * It is not only desirable, but 
it may be possible, to govern schools without resort to brute force,— without an 
appeal to base and degrading motives. But this must depend upqn the system 
and principle which obtain at home. * * 

Even those philosophers, who heretofore maintained that there is bom in man 
a sense of right and wrong, were obliged to admit, that the modes in which that 
sense would manifest itself, were modified by a thousand foreign influences. 

Those who believe in an inner light, or in a fountain of light in all men's minds, 
have admitted that the light may be wholly darkened, or may be obscured, or 
tinged with hues as various as those of the kaleidoscope, according to the medium 
through which it passes. 

From this law of all intelligent nature, we cannot expect children to be exempt 
And, therefore, it is of little use, that chapters are daily read from the Bible, and 
that the blessing of the Supreme Being is invoked upon the labors of the school- 
room, if there is no harmony between these instruments of good feeling and right 
action and the out-of-door life in which the pupil moves. 

In vain do the text books, read in our schools, inculcate disinterestedness, self- 
devotion in a right cause, contempt of wealth and distinction, when not accom- 
panied by an honorable spirit and liberal feeling, — if the child be taught at home 
to consult the dictates of selfishness, — if he be taught to do, not what is right, 
but what will be popular, and to live for praise instead of principle. 

The teaching and training of the intellect, will, in like manner, be modified, — 
sometimes, it may be almost checked, by the outward world of the pupils. 

To impart to the young student a knowledge of science and literature, — ^to 
transform the chrysalis mind to its stage of maturity, — requires, it is true, an in- 
structer set apart for that purpose ; but it also demands the cooperation of domes- 
tic influence. 

Parental solicitude, parental authority, must cooperate, out of school, with the 
wearisome labor of the teacher, to impress upon the young a sense of their many 
advantages, (how much greater than those enjoyed by their fathers !] and the ne- 
cessity of improving the time while it is day. * * 

The most petulant and frequent complaints of the slow progress of pupils, are 
made by parents whose children are habitually absent, or whose parents do little 
or nothing at home by way of cooperation with the teacher. * * 

School Committee. — Charles Bunker, 
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A GRADUATED TABLE, &c. 

In preparing the follo^vKhig Table, the Ineome of the Sorploa Revenue, when- 
ever appropriated for the rapport of the Pablic Schools, has been added to the 
amount of money granted by the town and raised by a direct tax ; — the former 
being as really a contribution as the latter, for the education of the children, and, 
like the latter, being expended for the benefit of alL 

The amount voluntarily contributed for board and fuel is not included in the 
estimate. The considerations pertaining to this itom fUl under a different head. 
These contributions depend upon the wiU of the inhabitants of the several dis- 
tricts ; and, of course, they fluctuate with that wilL While, in some districts, 
much may be contributed, — ^in others, there will be little ; and, in others, nothing. 
So, too, these contributions vary greatly, from year to year, in the same district. 
Now, as it is obvious that the only rare and^^entianefii reliance of att the children 
in the town, for an education, is upon the town appropriations, — ^those modes of 
sustaining the schools which do not combine permanenee and univenaliiy qfad" 
vantageSf are greatly inferior in value. Still, however, such voluntary contribu- 
tions modify the town's apparent liberality ; and they are therefore exhibited in 
the Table. They show what amount of money was expended, in the lotm, for 
Public Schools; but they do not show whether the children of all, or of only a 
few of the districts, participated in its benefiti. 

Neither is the Income from Local Funds incladed in the estimate. These aie 
usually the proceeds of donations which were not made for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the towns fiom a pecuniary burden, but for the purpose of increasing the 
educational advantages of the children ; — ^not to be subtracted firom, but added to» 
what the towns would otherwise grant. No mention, therefore, is made, in this 
connection, of the Income from Local Funds. 

Against the name of each town, at its left hand, is set, not only the Na which 
indicates its relative liberality, as compared with other towns in the State, in 
raising money for the support of schools for the year 1845-6, but also the Na 
which indicated its relative standing for the preceding year, — ^that of 1844-^. It 
may thus be seen at a glance, in regard to any town, whether it has risen or fallen 
in the scale of merit, since the last year. For instance, Brookline, which was 
No. 2, last year, is No. 1, this year ; and Nantucket, which was No. IH^ last 
year, is No. 2, this year; and so of the rest 
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BROOKTJNE, 


$7 33 


12,20000 






aoo 


• 


15 


2 


NantQckety - 


5 74 


10,46581 


- 




1823 


«k 


11 


3 


WateitDwn, - 


552 


2,500 


- 




453 


« 


5 


4 


Medfoid, - - 


548 


3»400 


- 




621 


- 


4 


5 


Chelsea, - - 


543 


5,400 


- 




995^300 00 


3 
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Boston,- - - 


5 19 


132,77237 


- 




25,553 


• 


7 
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Charlestown, - 


509 


14,000 


• 




2750 


• 


1 
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SomemUe, - 


497 


1,96421 


• 




395 


• 


10 


9 


Lowell, - - 


489 


23,600 


- 




4827 


. 


6 


10 


Brighton, - - 


487 


2,000 


- 




411 


« 


14 


11 


Rozbury, - - 


4 81 


12,54330 


- 




2609 


- 


9 


12 


Dedham, - - 


4 74 


3,750 


. 




791 


179 00 


12 


13 


MUton, - - - 


4 73 


2,000 


- 




423 


- 


8 


14 


N.Braintree, - 


4 71 


800 


- 




169 


- 


19 


15 


Dover, - - - 


4 60 


500 


fsaso 


•5^50 


120 


- 


13 


16 


Dorchester, - 


459 


6,23942 






1359 


- 


24 


17 


Cambridge, - 


4 41 


12,600 


- 




2858 


•• 


23 


18 


N. Bedford, - 


433 


15,000 


- 




3469 


- 


16 


19 


Worcester, - 


4 21 


10,800 


- 




2563 


80 00 


20 


20 


W. Cambridge, 


4 15 


1,600 


«• 




886 


• 


26 


21 


Boxborough, - 


4 00 


400 


- 




100 


» 


51 


22 


S. Reading, - 


3 97 


1,667 


- 




420 


- 


18 


23 


Weston, - - 


396 


1,050 


. 




265 


•■ 


34 


24 


PlymouUi, - - 


3 90 


6,000 


- 




1537 


925 00 


31 


25 


Northampton, - 


3 83 


4,000 


- 




1044 


160 00 


22 


26 


Waltham, - - 


3 82 


2,650 


- 




694 




28 


27 


Concord, - - 


3 81 


2,000 


- 




525 




17 


28 


Newton, - - 


3 72 


3,125 


■• 




840 




41 


29 


Kingston, - - 


3 72 


1,300 


m 




349 


750 


27 


30 


Salem, - - - 


3 71 


15,18504 


- 




4095 




49 


31 


Springfield, - 
Carlisle, - - 


3 68 


10,831 37 


1061 84 


]1»803 21 


3227 




40 


32 


366 


450 


- 




123 




35 


33 


Newbury port, 


3 65 


7,530 


- 




2064 




44 


34 


Lincoln, - - 


3 64 


520 


88 50 


608 50 


167 




42 


35 


Hatfield, - - 


358 


750 


113 74 


863 74 


241 




39 


36 


New Ashford, 


358 


204 


- 


- 


57 




52 


37 


Halifax, - - 


3 57 


500 


- 


- 


140 


23 75 


270 


38 


Pittsfield, - - 


3 57 


2,750 


- 


- 


770 


400 00 


29 


39 


Lexington, 


3 48 


1,400 


60 00 


1460 00 


420 


• 


30 


40 


Sherburne, - 


3 48 


925 


. 


• 


266 


• 


230 


41 


Easthampton, - 


3 47 


746 


- 


- 


215 


364 00 


33 


42 


Chelmsford, - 


3 43 


1,500 


- 


- 


437 


30 00 


32 


43 


Wayland, - - 


339 


800 


- 


- 


236 


15 00 


57 


44 


Bolton,- - - 


336 


1,000 


- 


- 


298 


• 



46 
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TOTAL. 
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ftiel. 


67 


45 


Tyngsborough, 


$3 33 


9700 00 


. 


„ 


210 


$28 25 


88 


46 


Dunstable, 


3 31 


400 


. 


. 


121 


25 00 


96 


47 


Tewksbary, - 


3 30 


600 


« 


. 


185 




274 


48 


Chesterfield, - 


3 27 


970 


. 


M 


297 


470 00 


77 


49 


Fairhaven, 


3 25 


3750 


. 


• 


1153 


226 00 


47 


50 


Sharon, - - 


324 


600 


$131 20 


973120 


226 


. 


84 


51 


Billerica, - - 


3 21 


1200 


90 00 


1290 00 


402 


. 


21 


52 


Hull, - - - 


3 21 


125 


_ 


_ 


39 


. 


50 


53 


Danvers, - - 


3 16 


5034 


276 60 


5310 60 


1678 


. 


82 


54 


Lancaster, - - 


3 14 


1600 


. 


,. 


509 


» 


214 


55 


Holland, - - 


3 13 


200 


. 


• 


64 


115 00 


43 


56 


Qiiincy, - - 


3 13 


3100 


.. 


. 


994 


. 


70 


57 


Walpole, - - 


3 13 


1300 


. 


_ 


415 


«■ 


53 


58 


Pembroke, 


3 12 


1000 


« 


_ 


320 


. 


45 


59 


Greenfield, - 


3 12 


1500 


. 


« 


481 


390 00 


86 


60 


Dudley, - - 


3 10 


1000 


. 


- 


323 


. 


54 


61 


Braintree, - - 


3 10 


2000 


. 


. 


645 


• 


105 


62 


Woburn, - - 


3 09 


2500 


. 


• 


808 


• 


55 


63 


Middleborough, 


3 09 


3760 94 


• 


m 


1216 


927 00 


48 


64 


Lougmeadow, 


3 08 


1000 


. 


. 


325 


298 74 


46 


65 


Bridge water, - 


3 08 


1600 


- 


. 


520 


• 


115 


66 


Oakham, - - 


3 04 


700 


. 


. 


230 


„ 


58 


67 


Sunderland, - 


3 03 


575 


» 


. 


190 


m 


38 


68 


Littleton, - - 


3 00 


900 


• 


• 


300 


. 


59 


69 


Scituate, - - 


2 99 


3000 


. 


_ 


1002 


24 00 


114 


70 


Edgartown, - 


2 95 


1500 


. 


. 


508 


_ 


56 


71 


Bellingham, - 


2 92 


700 


140 63 


840 63 


288 


15 75 


158 


72 


Bedford, - - 


2 88 


700 


40 00 


740 00 


257 


. 


60 


73 


Petersham, 


2 86 


1200 




. 


420 


. 


80 


74 


Barre, - - - 


2 85 


1800 


_ 


• 


631 


106 00 


68 


75 


Hingham, - - 


2 85 


2530 92 


_ 


. 


887 


_ 


76 


76 


Haverhill, - - 


2 84 


3200 


531 18 


3731 18 


1313 


. 


109 


77 


Wrenlham, - 


2 82 


1900 


341 84 


2241 84 


795 


_ 


134 


78 


Hardwick, - - 


2 81 


1200 




„ 


427 


25 00 


127 


79 


Medway, - - 


2 81 


1517 50 


„ 


M 


540 




61 


80 


Canton, - - 


2 80 


1400 


_ 


. \ 


500 


_ 


37 


81 


Maiden, - - 


2 79 


2000 


„ 


_ 


718 


_ 


85 


82 


Brookfield, 


2 78 


1600 


» 


. 


575 


52 00 


92 


83 


Warren, - - 


2 78 


900 


. 


_ 


324 


198 50 


72 


84 


Cohasset, - - 


2 76 


1100 


_ 


. 


399 


. 


71 


85 


N. Brookfield, 


2 75 


1200 


^ 


. 


436 


12 00 


64 


86 


South Hadley, 


2 73 


1000 


. 


. 


366 


88 00 


63 


87 


Acton, - - - 


2 72 


800 


„ 


_ 


294 


^ 


25 


88 


Stoneham, - - 


2 68 


800 


_ 


. 


299 


. 


191 


89 


Stow, - - - 


2 67 


600 


. 


_ 


225 


• 


110 


90 


Saugus, - - 


2 66 


800 




• 


301 


. 


117 


91 


Seekonk, - - 


2 65 


1100 


242 00 


1342 00 


507 


150 00 


144 


92 


Ashby, - - - 


2 64 


750 


• 


. 


284 


_ 


90 


93 


Athol, - - - 


2 64 


1200 


• 


. 


455 


_ 


106 


94 


Sterling, - - 


2 64 


1100 


« 


. 


416 


_ 


93 


95 


Franklin, - - 


2 59 


1200 


. 


_ 


464 


. 


74 


96 


Foxborough, - 


2 58 


1000 


. 


. 


388 


»' 


122 


97 


Mendon, - - 


2 57 


600 


131 75 


731 75 


285 


. 


195 


98 


Southboroughy 


256 


700 


- 


- 


273 


- 
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TOTAL. 
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& 


99 




S222 
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tazei 
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lis 


96 


Lynnfield, - - 


•2 55 


9500 00 


. 


. 


196 


. 


124 


100 


GrotoD, - - 


2 54 


1500 


- 


- 


591 


. 


152 


101 


Middlefield, - 


2 54 


400 


$90 06 


$490 08 


193 


$44137 


95 


102 


Charlton, - - 


2 51 


1200 


. 


. 


479 


48 00 


189 


103 


Grafton, - - 


2 51 


1821 76 


- 


- 


725 


. 


153 


104 


Greenwich, - 


2 51 


500 


- 


- 


199 


127 00 


147 


105 


Marshfield, - 


2 51 


1100 


99 71 


1199 71 


478 


. 


273 


106 


Deerfield, - - 


2 50 


1360 


- 


- 


544 


292 00 


75 


107 


Boxford, - - 


2 48 


600 


- 


- 


242 


. 


119 


108 


Upton, - - - 


2 48 


700 


- 


- 


382 


- 


79 


109 


Middleton, 


2 47 


450 


m 


- 


182 


. 


112 


110 


Phillipston, - 
Manchester, - 


2 47 


500 


- 


- 


202 


• 


162 


111 


2 45 


888 


- 


- 


363 


. 


ee 


112 


Westford, - - 


2 45 


1000 


- 


- 


408 


- 


87 


113 


Abington, - - 


2 45 


2500 


- 


- 


1020 


70 00 


120 


114 


Leominster, - 


2 44 


1200 


- 


- 


492 


. 


83 


115 


Framingham, - 


2 43 


2500 


•• 


- 


1030 


- 


104 


116 


Needham, - - 


2 43 


1110 


- 


m 


456 


- 


113 


117 


Webster, - - 


2 42 


1100 


- 


- 


455 


. 


73 


118 


Duxbury, - - 


2 42 


1500 


228 00 


1728 00 


714 


10 00 


199 


119 


Fitchbarg, 


2 41 


2000 


- 


- 


830 


- 


143 


120 


N. Bridgewater, 


2 41 


1926 20 


- 


- 


800 


- 


142 


121 


Lynn, - - - 


2 40 


7000 


- 


- 


2913 


- 


185 


122 


Georgetown, - 


2 40 


1000 


90 00 


1090 00 


455 


m 


161 


123 


Methuen, - - 


238 


1500 


- 


- 


630 


- 


108 


124 


Enfield, - - 


238 


700 


- 


- 


294 


66 00 


121 


125 


Hanson, - - 


238 


700 


- 


- 


294 


17 00 


155 


126 


E. Bridgewater, 


237 


1200 


- 


- 


549 


•* 


89 


127 


Shirley, - - 


2 36 


700 


- 


- 


296 


•* 


226 


128 


Royalston, 


2 36 


1000 


- 


- 


424 


45.00 


126 


129 


Brimfield, - - 


2 35 


950 


- 


- 


405 


«■ 


129 


130 


Hadley, - - 


233 


1200 


- 


- 


516 


100 00 


136 


131 


Berkley, - - 


233 


500 


- 


- 


215 


37 00 


123 


132 


Beverly, - - 


232 


3000 


- 


■» 


1295 


«■ 


133 


133 


Berlin, - - - 


232 


450 


- 


- 


194 


- 


125 


134 


Northborough, 


232 


750 


- 


- 


323 


•■ 


97 


135 


Oxford, - - 


2 32 


1200 


- 


- 


517 


- 


198 


136 


Newbury, - - 


2 31 


2000 


382 50 


2382 50 


998 


- 


96 


137 


Auburn, - - 


2 31 


500 


- 


- 


216 


. 


99 


138 


Dighton, - - 


2 31 


650 


171 00 


821 00 


355 


78 00 


78 


139 


Chilmark, - - 


2 31 


400 


- 


- 


173 


- 


128 


140 


West Newbury, 


2 30 


1000 


- 


- 


435 


- 


130 


141 


Ipswich, - - 


230 


1800 


- 


- 


781 


mt 


91 


142 


Shelburne, 


230 


700 


- 


- 


304 


400 00 


131 


143 


Andover, - - 


229 


3500 


- 


- 


1529 


. 


140 


144 


Weymouth, - 


2 28 


2500 


- 


■» 


1095 


- 


118 


145 


Shrewsbury, - 


227 


800 


■i 


- 


353 


. 


219 


146 


Pawtucket, - 


227 


2000 


- 


- 


883 


■» 


148 


147 


Wilmington, - 


227 


500 


- 


- 


220 


m 


202 


148 


Tolland, - - 


226 


250 


84 00 


334 00 


148 


119 00 


221 


149 


Montgomery, - 


225 


200 


- 




89 


168 00 


137 


150 


Attleborough, 


225 


2001 20 


. 


- 


890 


150 00 


103 


151 


Winchendon, - 


224 


1100 


- 


- 


491 


•■ 


139 


152 


Goshen, - - 


224 


300 


- 


- 


134 


73 00 
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MH 
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J3 


Bt 
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<3s. 




zJE. 


•III 


Lejden, - - 


13 34 


«300 00 




. 


134 


«324 50 




323 


250 






112 




Sudbury, - ' 


333 


710 






318 




Ludlow, - - 


333 


700 






314 


S50 00 


Dracijt,- - - 


323 


1269 83 


«S13 71 


$14^ 53 


667 


25 00 


Holliaton, . - 


3S3 


900 


180 00 


1080 00 


487 




Emng,- - - 


223 


150 


53 63 


203 83 


93 


34 90 


Warwick, - - 


220 


650 






2» 


105 30 


Fsll River, - 


230 


6000 






2?27 






320 


1000 




. 


454 


36 00 


Bunnable,' - 


2 18 


2500 


331 00 


S83100 


1300 


100 00 


StougbtoD, - 


3 17 


1200 


180 00 


1380 00 


637 




HaneSeld,- - 


2 17 


785 60 






363 




Plympton, - - 


2 17 


500 






230 


340 54 


W-Bridgewa-r, 


3 17 


700 






322 




EMlhan,, - - 


2 17 


460 


75 00 


5^00 


247 


154 00 


TempletDD, - 
Northfield, - 


2 16 


1000 






464 




2 16 


1000 


'. 




463 


34 00 


aaudwich,- - 


3 16 


2208 


378 01 


3580 01 


1193 




LeiceMflr, - - 


2 IS 


1160 






540 




Granby, - . 
Lunenburg, - 


3 15 


700 






3S6 


196 50 


2 14 


800 






373 




NewSaiem, - 


3 14 


800 






374 


225 00 


RuUand, - - 


S 13 


800 






375 


30 00 


Gloucerter, - 


3 13 


4000 






1891 




Natici, - - - 


3 12 


900 






424 




Whately, - - 


2 13 


500 


ISO 00 


650 00 


306 


153 00 


Reading, - - 


3 11 


1300 




-. 


616 




Boylrton, - - 


2 11 


500 






287 


35 00 


Harrard, - - 


3 11 


900 






437 




Amesbury, - 


2 09 


1500 






716 




Salisbury, - - 


3 09 


1500 






717 




Milfbrd, - - 


2 08 


1200 






578 


350 


Rowe, - - - 


3 06 


400 






193 


158 00 


Becket,- - - 


2 08 


533 47 






256 


476 50 


WindBor, - - 


207 


400 






193 


368 00 


PeppereU, - - 


306 


850 






413 




Gardner, - - 


206 


700 






339 




WeatBoylaton, 


3 06 


800 






388 




Daitmoutb, - 


206 


2300 






1114 


1319 00 




205 


1000 






487 


50 00 


Topsfield, - - 


204 


600 






S94 




Princeton, - - 


2 04 


800 






392 


30 00 


Eaeton,- - - 


204 


1200 






588 




ProTJocetown, 


2 03 


1350 






616 




Bradford, - - 


2 02 


1407 SO 






698 




Paxton, - - - 


2 03 


400 






198 




Randolph,- - 


3 02 


SOOO 






990 




Amheret, - - 


2 01 


13S0 






673 


9 00 


Pern, - - - 


3 01 


300 






149 


298 50 


Medfield, - - 


2 01 


350 






174 




Rocbeater,- - 


2 01 


SOOO 






995 


1^25 


PalBonth,- - 


a 01 


1300 


3d9 3I 


1499 31 


744 


426 04 




300 


41152 






206 


330 00 
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305 


807 


196 


306 


sas 


309 


177 


310 


£22 


211 


173 


213 


174 


913 


107 


214 


336 


915 


303 


816 


364 


817 


21E 


916 


197 


319 


875 


880 


376 


281 


351 


888 


2S0 


283 


194 


394 


358 


885 


207 


986 


235 


397 


342 


893 


979 


889 


245 


330 


213 


831 


192 


339 


281 


933 


931 


934 


817 


235 


252 


936 


234 


937 


336 


838 


201 


339 


31] 


840 


237 


341 


980 


849 


212 


843 


182 


944 


151 


345 


300 


346 


266 


947 


354 


248 


839 


94S 


338 


950 


94 


251 


915 


252 


924 


953 


260 


854 


944 




977 




909 




216 




965 




800 





- 


3^rT 




-e5 






S = s 




Ih3 


W»re, - - - 


81 99 


Wilbraham, - 


1 99 


N. MBriboro*, - 


198 


Ujbridge, - - 


1 97 


Egremont,- - 


1 97 


Freetown, - - 


1 97 


Sutton,- - - 


1 96 


Wales,- - - 


196 


Hesth, - - - 


195 


EBsex,- - - 


194 


Noiton, - - 


1 94 


SomeiMt, - - 


1 94 


Charlemont, - 


193 


Coleraine, - - 


I 93 


Alford, - - - 


1 93 


Raynhim, - - 


100 


Belch ertown, - 


1 88 


Plainfield, - - 


1 88 


WilliamBburg, 


1 87 


Taunton, - - 


1 87 




1 86 


Orange, - - 
Rehoboth,. - 


1 86 


1 86 


Mnrlborougb, - 


1 85 




1 85 


Blanilford, - - 


185 


Chatham, - - 


1 85 


Hawley, - - 


1 85 




1 84 


Douglas, - - 




Montagus,- - 


1 83 


WesthoTougb, 


I 83 


Worthinglon, - 


1 83 


Monson, - - 


1 83 


Conway, - - 


1 88 


Wareham,- - 


1 89 




180 


Tyringham, - 


1 60 


Dana, - - - 


1 78 


Tiabury, - - 


1 78 


Otia, - - - 


177 


Palmer, - - 


176 




176 


Gill, - - - 


1 75 


RoBBell, - - 


1 74 


Cheshire, - - 


1 74 


Stnrbridge, - 


1 73 


Swanzey, • - 


1 73 


PrcBcott, - - 


1 72 


Southampton, - 


1 79 


Karblehead, - 


1 69 


Wenham, - - 


1 69 




168 


MiUbury, - - 


169 



1100 
1000 
694 16 
1800 



$246 70 
304 78 
347 00 



W046 70 
904 78 
1947 00 





ij 


i 


n 


I 


Jii 


i 


ood 


«S82 00 


586 


487 60 


456 


600 00 


633 


30 00 


854 


300 00 


508 




612 




904 


77 00 


856 


265 00 


463 




413 




258 


170 00 


311 


170 00 


519 


879 00 


130 


803 00 


369 




743 


850 00 


377 


250 50 


374 


300 00 


3005 




349 


253 33 


499 


17 00 


560 


472 00 


596 




541 


50 00 


376 




649 


1000 00 


860 


192 50 


490 




447 


25 00 


367 


363 75 


441 




356 


613 45 


605 


550 00 


398 


617 50 


660 


17 00 


283 




370 


70O0O 


935 


50 00 


498 




311 


392 50 


681 


100 00 


680 


100 00 


838 


171 00 


115 


176 00 


229 


300 67 


579 




359 


274 00 


203 


195 25 


290 


354 00 


1643 




237 




936 




S93 





366 
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241 


Spencer, - * - 


$169 


$800 00 


. 


. 


474 


„ 


259 


262 


Westfield, - - 


1 67 


1600 


- 


- 


960 


$600 00 


253 


263 


Townsend, - 


1 66 


800 


. 


- 


483 


15 96 


250 


264 


S&Ddisfield, - 


1 66 


600 


. 


« 


362 


568 00 


288 


265 


Southbridge, - 


1 65 


1000 


- 


- 


607 


75 00 


263 


266 


Orleans, - - 


1 65 


900 


- 


- 


546 


. 


240 


267 


Westport, - - 


1 64 


1400 


. 


- 


853 


1200 00 


62 


.268 


Monroe, - - 


163 


115 


932 04 


$147 04 


90 


70 00 


268 


269 


Northbridge, - 


1 61 


700 


- 


- 


436 


30 00 


247 


270 


Hopkinton, - 


1 60 


1125 


- 


- 


702 


- 


287 


271 


Dalton,- - - 


1 60 


400 


. 


- 


250 


217 00 


262 


272 


Hinsdale, - - 


1 58 


450 


. 


- 


285 


323 50 


289 


273 


W. Springfield, 
Richmond, 


1 57 


1500 


- 


- 


958 


14 00 


307 


274 


1 56 


300 


. 


- 


192 


300 00 


269 


275 


Ashfield, - - 


1 55 


700 


- 


- 


452 


367 75 


257 


276 


Sheffield, - - 


1 55 


1000 


180 00 


1180 00 


759 


806 00 


249 


277 


Holden, - - 


1 54 


800 


. 


- 


519 


- 


255 


278 


Bernardston, - 


1 54 


400 


. 


- 


259 


184 25 


264 


279 


Brewster, - - 


1 54 


700 


. 


- 


454 


32 00 


256 


280 


Norwich, - - 


1 52 


300 


- 


- 


197 


250 00 


271 


281 


Wellfleet, - - 


1 51 


1000 


87 00 


1087 00 


720 


1000 00 


278 


282 


Wendell, - - 


1 46 


300 


. 


- 


205 


50 65 


294 


283 


Lee, - - - 


1 45 


950 


m 


- 


657 


500 00 


301 


284 


Hancock, - - 


1 42 


362 50 


- 


- 


256 


418 00 


246 


285 


Chester, - - 


1 41 


600 


- 


- 


425 


431 00 


296 


286 


Gt Barrington, 


1 40 


1100 


- 


- 


785 


750 00 


295 


287 


Williamstown, 


1 40 


900 


- 


m 


644 


578 00 


286 


288 


Dennis, - - 


1 40 


1200 


- 


- 


859 


■> 


285 


289 


Pelham, - - 


1 39 


400 


- 


- 


287 


70 25 


282 


290 


Granville, - - 


1 39 


600 


m 


• 


430 


465 00 


291 


291 


Lanesborough, 


1 39 


400 


- 


- 


288 


505 00 


180 


292 Stockbridge, - 


1 38 


800 


- 


- 


580 


224 00 


302 


293 


Lenox, - - - 


1 34 


500 


- 


m 


374 


381 50 


290 


294 


Clarksburg, - 


1 33 


200 


- 


- 


150 


215 00 


299 


295 


Florida,* - - 


1 32 


200 


- 


- 


151 


98 00 


272 


296 


W. StockbMge, 


1 29 


500 


- 


- 


387 


480 00 


267 


297 


Rockport, - - 


1 27 


1000 


- 


- 


790 


- 




298 


Blackstone, - 


I 27 


1200 


- 


• 


944 


300 


298 


299 


Shutesbury, - 


1 27 


400 


- 


- 


314 


- 


292 


300 


Carver, - - - 


1 27 


400 


- 


- 


309 


263 62 


293 


301 


Truro, - - - 


1 26 


850 


m 


. 


675 


. 


303 


302 


Buckland, - - 


1 25 


440 


- 


- 


352 


150 00 


304 


303 


Leverett, - - 


1 25 


347 89 


- 


- 


278 


120 67 


306 


304 


Adams, - - - 


1 25 


1475 


- 


- 


1180 


867 50 


305 


305 


MtWashing'n, 


1 25 


162 50 


- 


- 


130 


112 00 


283 


306 


Savoy, - - - 


1 25 


357 50 


- 


- 


286 


270 00 


184 


307 


Washington, - 


1 15 


300 


- 


- 


262 


306 00 


297 


308 


Harwich, - - 


60 


600 


- 


. 


1006 


503 00 


308 


309 


Southwick, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


360 


424 25 



* Taken from the Abstract of 184M5. 



A GRADUATED TABLE, 

Sunoing tke comparative amount of money appropriated by the different towns in 
each qf the Counties in the State, for the education of each cRUd in the toum, be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 16 years. 









1 


SUFFOLK. 








i 


00 


TOWNS. 


Sum appropriated 
by towns for each 
child between 4 
& 10 years of age. 


Amount raised by 
taxes for the sup- 
port of Schools. 


Income of the 
Surplus Serenue 
appropriated to 
Schools. 


TOTAL. 


No. of children 
between 4 and 16 
years of age. 


Amount contrib- 
uted for board and 
fuel. 


2 

1 


1 
2 


CHETiSEA, - - 
Boston,- . - . 


»5 43 
5 19 


$5,400 00 
132,772 37 


- 




995 
25,553 


9300 00 



ESSEX. 



1 


1 


SALEM, - - - 


3 71 


15,185 04 






4095 




2 


2 


Newburyport,- - 


3 65 


7530 


- 


- 


2064 


. 


3 


3 


Danvers, - - - 


3 16 


5034 


276 60 


5310 60 


1678 


. 


6 


4 


Haverhill, - - - 


2 84 


3200 


531 18 


3731 18 


1313 


. 


9 


5 


Saugus, - - . 


2 66 


800 


- 


. 


301 


- 


8 


6 


Lynnfield, - - - 


2 55 


500 


~ 


- 


196 


. 


5 


7 


Boxford, - - - 


2 48 


600 


. 


. 


242 


• 


7 


8 


Middleton, - - 


2 47 


450 


• 


. 


182 


. 


18 


9 


Manchester, - - 


2 45 


888 


. 


. 


363 


. 


15 


10 


Lynn, - - - - 


2 40 


7000 


. 


. 


2913 


- 


20 


11 


Georgetown, - - 


2 40 


1000 


90 00 


1090 00 


455 


. 


17 


12 


Methuen, - - . 


2 38 


1500 




. 


630 


. 


10 


13 


Beverly, - - - 


2 32 


3000 


. 


. 


1295 


- 


21 


14 


Newbury, - - - 


2 31 


2000 


382 50 


2382 50 


998 


- 


11 


15 


West Newbury, - 


2 30 


1000 


. 


- 


435 


. 


12 


16 


Ipswich, - - - 


230 


1800 


- 


. 


781 


. 


13 


17 


Andover, - - - 


2 29 


3500 


. 


. 


1529 


_ 


16 


18 


Gloucester, - - 


2 12 


4000 


. 


- 


1891 


^ 


4 


19 


Amesbury, - - 


2 09 


1500 


- 


- 


716 


- 


14 


20 


Salisbury, - - - 


2 09 


1500 


- 


- 


717 


- 


26 


21 


Topsfield, - - - 


2 04 


600 


. 


- 


294 


- 


19 


22 


Bradford, - - - 


2 02 


1407 50 


. 


• 


698 


. 


22 


23 


Essex, - - - - 


1 94 


900 


. 


. 


463 


. 


24 


24 


Rowley, - - - 


1 80 


400 


- 


- 


222 


- 


23 


25 


Marblehead, - - 


1 69 


2770 00 


- 


. 


1643 


- 


25 


26 


Wenham, - - - 


1 69 


400 


. 




237 


. 


27 


27 


Hamilton, - - - 


1 69 


400 


. 


. 


236 


. 


28 


28 


Rockport, - - - 


1 27 


1000 


- 


- 


790 


- 



MIDDLESEX. 



6 
2 
4 
1 



1 WATERTOWN, 

2 Medford, - - - 

3 Charlestown, - - 
41 Somenille, - - 



5 52 

5 48 
5 09 
497 



2500 00 






453 


3400 


. 


. 


621 


14,000 


. 


. 


2750 


1964 21 


- 


- 


395^ 



368 



GRADUATED TABLES. 



MIDDLESEX-^oimiiuBD. 



J 


^4 


Towva. 


9 appropriated 
owns for each 
d between 4 
B yean of afe. 


oant railed by 
n for the enp- 
i of Behoolfl. 




TOTAL. 


, of children 1 
ireen 4 and 16 1 
Ti of age. 1 


ount contrib- 
d for board and 

1. 


1 


1 


• 




lU 


S h n -" 




ill 


B22 


5 


5 


Lowell, 


•4 89 


$23,600 00 


m 


. 


4827 


. 


3 


6 


Brighton, - 


487 


2000 


- 


- 


411 


- 


11 


7 


Cambridge, 

W. Cambridge, - 


4 41 


12,600 


- 


- 


2858 


- 


9 


8 


4 15 


1600 


- 


- 


386 


• - 


13 


9 


Boxborough, 


400 


400 


* 


■• 


100 


- 


24 


10 


South Reading, - 


397 


1667 


- 


- 


420 


- 


8 


11 


Weston, - 


396 


1050 


- 


m 


265 


- 


10 


12 


Waltham, - 


382 


2650 


- 


- 


694 


- 


14 


13 


Concord, - 


3 81 


2000 


- 


- 


525 


- 


7 


14 


Newton, - 


3 72 


3125 


- 




840 


- 


32 


15 


Carlisle, - 


366 


450 


- 


- 


123 


- 


23 


16 


Lincoln, - 


3 64 


520 


$88 50 


$608 50 


167 


- 


15 


17 


Lexington, 


3 48 


1400 


60 00 


1460 00 


420 


m 


16 


18 


Sherburne, 


3 48 


925 


- 


- 


266 


- 


18 


19 


Chelmsford, 


343 


1500 


m 


- 


437 


$30 00 


17 


20 


Wayland, - 


339 


800 


- 


- 


236 


15 00 


28 


21 


Tyngsborough, - 


333 


700 


- 


m 


210 


28 25 


32 


22 


Dunstable, 


3 31 


400 


- 


- 


121 


25 00 


19 


23 


Tewksbury, 


330 


600 


- 


- 


185 


- 


31 


24 


Billerica, - 


3 21 


1200 


90 00 


1290 00 


402 


- 


34 


25 


Wobum, - 


3 09 


2500 


- 


- 


808 


- 


21 


26 


Littleton, - 


3 00 


900 


- 


- 


300 


- 


IVJ 


27 


Bedford, - 


288 


700 


40 00 


740 00 


257 


- 


20 


28 


Maiden, 


2 79 


2000 


- 


- 


718 


- 


25 


29 


Acton, 


2 72 


800 


- 


- 


294. 


- 


12 


30 


Stoneham, - 


2 68 


800 


- 


- 


299 


- 


42 


31 


Stow, 


2 67 


600 


- 


- 


225 


- 


36 


32 


Ashby, 


2 64 


750 


- 


- 


284 


w 


a5 


33 


Groton, 


2 54 


1500 


- 


- 


591 


^ 


27 


34 


Westford, - 


2 45 


1000 


- 


- 


408 


- 


30 


35 


Framingham, - 


2 43 


2500 


■ - 


- 


1030 


- 


33 


36 


Shirley, - 


2 36 


700 


- 


- 


296 


- 


37 


37 


, Wilmington, 


227 


500 


- 


- 


220 


- 


26 


38 


Burlington, 


223 


250 


- 


■a 


112 


- 


41 


39 


Sudbury, - 


2 23 


710 




- 


318 


- 


29 


40 


Dracut, 


2 22 


1269 82 


213 71 


1483 53 


667 


25 00 


44 


41 


HoUiston, - 


222 


900 


180 00 


1080 00 


487 


- 


43 


42 


Natick, 


2 12 


900 


- 




424 


- 


38 


43 


Reading, - 


2 11 


1300 


- 


- 


616 


- 


40 


44 


Pepperell, - 


2 06 


850 


- 


- 


413 


- 


45 


45 


Marlborough, - 


] 85 


1100 


- 


• _ 


596 


- 


47 


46 


Townsend, 


1 66 


800 


- 


- 


483 


15 96 


46 


47 


Hopkinton, 


1 60 


1125 


- 


- 


702 


- 



WORCESTER. 



1 
2 
3 

7 



1 
2 
3 
4 



N. BRATNTREE, 
Worcester, 
Bolton, 
Lancaator, - 
Dudley, - 



4 71 
4 21 
336 
3 14 
3 10 



800 00 

10,800 

1000 

1600 

1000 



169 
2563 
298 
509 
323 



80 00 



GRADUATED TABLES. 



9S» 



WORCBSTTER 






im Sb 



TO 



* i _ *«. 



£1^4 



4 

e 



6 

7 
8 
9 



O&kham, - 



8 10 

11 11 
5 12 

10 IS 

17, 14 

24. 15 

41i 16: 

12 17 
40; 18 
22! 19' 



18 
23 
19 
42 

48 
26 
25 
14 
13 
21 
16 
30 
15 
33 
28 
34 
31 
38 
44 
51 
32 
35 
39 
37 
36 
45 
46 



20, 

2l| 

24' 
25' 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 



53 47 

49 48 
29 49- 



47 
43 



50 
51' 



50 52 
55; 53 
54; 54 
55 
56i 



1 



Hudwick, 
Bnwkfield, 
Wairen, - 
N. Brookfield, 
Athol, 
Steiliiig, - 
MeDdon, - 
Soathlnxoogli, 
Charlton, - 
Grafton, > 
Upton, 
Phillipston, 
Leominster, 
Webster, - 
Fitchburg^, 

Royalston, 
Berlin, 

Northborough) 
Oxford, - 
Auburn, - 
Shrewsbury, 
Winchendon, 
Templeton, 
Leicester, - 
Lunenburg, 
Rutland, - 
Boylston, - 
Harvard, - 
Milford, - 
Gardner, - 
West Boylston, 
Westminster, 
Princeton, - 
Paxton, 
Uxbridge, - 
Sutton, 
Hubbardston, 
Ashburnhani, 
Douglas, - 
Westborough, 
Dana, 
Stnrbridge, 
Millbury, - 
Spencer, - 
Southbridge, 
Northbridge, 
Holden, - 
Blackstone, 

47 



-1 



- 1 



$3 04 
2 86 
2^ 
2 81 
278 
278 
2 75 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



61 
64 
57 
56 

51 
51 

48 
47 
44 
42 
41 
36 
32 
32 
32 
31 
27 
24 
16 
15 
14 
13 
11 
11 
08 
06 
06 
05 
04 
02 
97 
96 
85 
84 
83 
82 
78 
73 
69 
69 
65 
61 
54 
27 




«700 00 


• 


1200 


- 


1800 


^ 


1200 


<- 


1600 


«« 


900 


'* 


1200 


<- 


1200 




1100 




600 


«131 75 


700 




1200 




1821 76 




700 




500 




1200 




1100 




2000 




1000 




450 




750 




1200 




500 




800 




1100 




1000 




1160 




800 




800 




500 




900 




1200 




700 




800 




1000 




800 




400 




1000 


247 00 


1200 




1000 




900 




675 


142 05 


800 




400 




1000 




1000 




800 




1000 




700 




800 




1200 





#73175 



1247 00 



817 05 



400 
(»l 
427 
575 
324 
436 
455 
416 
285 
273 
479 
725 
882 
202 
492 
455 
830 
424 
194 
823 
517 
216 
853 
401 
464 
540 
373 
375 
237 
427 
678 
339 
388 
487 
892 
198 
682 
612 
541 
490 
447 
441 
225 
579 
503 
474 
607 
496 
519 
944 



#106 00 
' 2500 
5)00 
198 50 
12 00 



48 00 



45 00 



30 00 
35 00 

850 



50 00 
30 00 

30 00 

50 00 

25 00 

50 00 



75 00 
80 00 

900 



370 



GRADUATED TABLES. 



HAMPSHIRE. 



s 






« "> S " 


ill 

2 •• u 


of the 
Revenae 
&ted to 




children 
4 and 16 
age. 


contrib* 
board and 


Z i 


a 


Towirs. 


H^l 




2 s"i.-s 


TOTAI.. 


<« « O 


eg 


40 






b222 


§ " ° 






o « _ 

0^5 


i'S-5 


£ 


& 




S^4 


<3l 


a&^& 


» 


i£%. 


•<bI 


1 


1 


NORTHAMPN, 


•3 83 


(HOOOOO 


. 


. 


1044 


$150 00 


2 


2 


Hatfield, - 


3 58 


750 


$113 74 


9663 74 


241 


- 


16 


3 


Easthampton, - 


3 47 


746 


• 


- 


215 


364 00 


21 


4 


Chesterfield, 


3 27 


970 


. 


. 


297 


470 00 


3 


5 


South Hadley, - 


2 73 


1000 


- 


- 


366 


88 00 


8 


6 


Middlefield, 


2 54 


400 


90 08 


490 08 


193 


441 37 


9 


7 


Greenwich, 


2 51 


500 


«■ 


- 


199 


127 00 


4 


8 


Enfield, - 


238 


700 


. 


- 


294 


66 00 


5 


9 


Hadley, - 


233 


1200 


- 


- 


516 


100 00 


G 


10 


Goshen, 


224 


300 


• 


. 


134 


73 00 


10 


11 


Granby, - 


2 15 


700 


. 


. 


326 


196 50 


17 


12 


Amherst, - 


2 01 


1350 


- 


. 


673 


9 00 


7 


13 


Westhampton, - 


2 00 


411 52 


. 


- 


206 


330 00 


13 


14 


Ware, 


1 99 


1100 


« 


. 


553 


282 00 


14 


15 


Belchertbwn, 


1 88 


1400 


. 


• 


743 


250 00 


11 


16 


Plainfield, - •- 


1 88 


520 


. 


- 


277 


250 50 


20 


17 


Williamsburg, - 


1 87 


700 


. 


. 


374 


300 00 


15 


18 


Cummington, - 


1 86 


500 


150 00 


650 00 


349 


252 33 


12 


19 


Worthington, - 


1 82 


500 


146 98 


646 98 


356 


613 45 


18 


20 


Prescott, - 


1 72 


350 


. 


- 


203 


195 25 


22 


21 


Southampton, - 


1 72 


350 


150 00 


500 00 


290 


354 00 


19 


22 


Norwich, - 


1 52 


300 


. 


. 


197 


250 00 


23 


23 


Pelham, - 


1 39 


400 


- 


- 


287 


70 25 



HAMPDEN. 



2 1 


SPRINGFIELD, 


3 68 


10,831 37 


1061 84 


11,893 21 


3227 




10 


2 


Holland, - 


3 13 


200 


. 


. 


64 


115 00 


1 


3 


Longmeadow, - 


3 08 


1000 


. 


. 


325 


298 74 


5 


4 


Brimfield, - 


235 


950 


. 


. 


405 


. 


8 


5 


Tolland, - 


2 26 


250 


84 00 


334 00 


148 


119 00 


11 


6 


Montgomery, 


2 25 


200 


- 


. 


89 


168 00 


15 


7 


Ludlow, - 


2 23 


700 


. 


• 


314 


250 00 


7 


8 


Wilbraham, 


1 99 


800 


246 70 


1046 70 


526 


427 60 


4 


9 


Wales, - 


1 96 


400 


• 


• 


204 


77 00 


6 


10 


Blandford, - 


1 85 


694 16 


• 


. 


376 


. 


9 


11 


Monson, - 


1 82 


1100 


- 


. 


605 


550 00 


13 


12 


Palmer, 


1 76 


1200 


. 


_ 


681 


100 00 


3 


13 


Russell, - 


1 74 


200 


. 


. 


115 


176 00 


14 


14 


Westfield, - 


1 67 


1600 


m 


. 


960 


600 00 


17 


15 


W. Springfield, - 


1 57 


1500 


. 


. 


958 


14 00 


12 


16 


Chester, - 


1 41 


600 


■■ 


• 


425 


431 00 


16 


17 


Granville, - 


1 39 


600 


« 


. 


430 


465 00 


18 


18 


Southwick, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


360 


424 25 
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FRANKLIN. 



Si 

a > 

mm 


1 


TOWNS. 


Sum appropriated 
bv towM for each 
ciiild between 4 
& 16 years of age. 


Amount raised by 
taxes for the sop< 
IK>rt of Schools. 


Income of the 
Surplus Revenae 
appropriated to 
Schools. 


TOTAI- 


No. of children 
between 4 and 16 
yean of age. 


Amount contrib- 
uted for board and 
fuel. 


1 


1 


GREENFIELD, 


$3 12 


$1500 00 


1 


. 


481 


$390 00 


2 


2 


Sunderland, 


3 03 


575 


. 


. 


190 


. 


21 


3 


Deerfield, - 


2 50 


1360 


« 


. 


544 


292 00 


4 


4 


Shelbarne, 


2 30 


700 


. 


w 


304 


400 00 


13 


5 


Leyden, - 


2 24 


300 


. 


- 


134 


224 50 


5 


6 


Erving, 


222 


150 


$53 83 


$203 83 


92 


24 20 


6 


7 


Warwick, - 


2 20 


650 


• 


. 


295 


105 30 


10 


8 


Northfield, 


2 16 


1000 


. 


. 


463 


34 00 


8 


9 


New Salem, 


2 14 


800 


— 


« 


374 


225 00 


7 


10 


Whately, - 


2 12 


500 


150 00 


650 00 


306 


153 00 


9 


11 


Rowe, 


2 08 


400 


_ 


. 


192 


158 00 


16 


12 


Heath, 


1 95 


500 


. 


. 


256 


265 00 


11 


13 


Charlemont, 


1 93 


600 


• 


. 


311 


170 00 


22 


14 


Coleraine, - 


1 93 


1000 


- 


• 


519 


879 00 


18 


15 


Orange, 


1 86 


800 


- 


- 


429 


17 00 


14 


16 


Hawley, - 


1 85 


450 


30 00 


480 00 


260 


192 50 


15 


17 


Montague, 


1 83 


504 63 


168 06 


^72 69 


367 


363 75 


12 


18 


Conway, - 


1 82 


725 


- 


. 


398 


617 50 


17 


19 


Gill, - 


1 75 


400 


. 


. 


228 


17100 


3 


20 


Monroe, 


1 63 


115 


32 04 


147 04 


90 


70 00 


20 


21 


Ashfield, - 


1 55 


700 


• 


. 


452 


367 75 


19 


22 


Bernardston, 


1 54 


400 


- 


. 


259 


184 25 


23 


23 


Wendell, - 


1 46 


300 


- 


. 


205 


50 65 


24 


24 


Shutesbury, 


1 27 


400 


- 


. 


314 


88 33 


25 


25 


Buckland, - 


1 25 


440 


- 


. 


352 


150 00 


26 


26 


Leverett, - 


1 25 


347 89 


- 


- 


278 


120 67 



BERKSHIRE. 



1 


1 


N. ASHFORD, 


3 58 


204 00 






57 




15 


2 


Pittsfield, - 


3 57 


2750 


- 


. 


770 


400 00 


2 


3 


Becket, 


2 08 


532 47 


- 


. 


256 


476 50 


7 


4 


Windsor, - 


2 07 


400 


. 


- 


193 


368 00 


5 


5 


Peru, 


2 01 


300 


. 


. 


149 


298 50 


10 


6 


N. Marlborough, 


1 98 


700 


204 78 


904 78 


456 


600 00 


9 


7 


Egremont, - 


1 97 


500 


- 


- 


254 


300 00 


17 


8 


Alford, - 


1 92 


250 


. 


. 


130 


203 00 


4 


9 


Tyringham, 


1 80 


500 


167 25 


667 25 


370 


700 00 


14 


10 


Otis, 


1 77 


550 


. 


. 


311 


392 50 


8 


11 


Cheshire, - 


1 74 


400 


. 


. 


229 


300 67 


11 


12 


Sandisfield, 


1 66 


600 


. 


. 


362 


568 00 


19 


13 


Dalton, 


1 60 


400 


- 


. 


250 


217 00 


13 


14 


Hinsdale, - 


1 58 


450 


- 


- 


285 


323 50 


30 


15 


Richmond, 


1 56 


300 


. 


. 


192 


300 00 


12 


16 


Sheffield, - 


1 55 


1000 


180 00 


1180 00 


759 


806 00 


22 


17 


Xjee, — — — 


1 45 


950 


- 


. 


657 


500 00 


26 


18 


Hancock, - 


1 42 


362 50 




. 


256 


418 00 


24 


19 


Great Barrington, 


1 40 


1100 


- 


. 


785 


750 00 


23 


20 


Williamstown, - 


1 40 


900 


- 


•• 


644 


578 00 
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BERKSHIRE— CoNTiiruED. 



21 
3 
27 
20 
25 
16 
29 
28 
18 
6 



m 



TOWNS. 



21 Lanesborougb, - 

22 Stockbridge, - - 

23 Lenox, ... 

24 Clarksburg, - - 
25' Florida,* - - - 
26| W. Stockbridge, 

27 Adams, . - - 

28 Mt Washington, 

29 Savoy,- - - - 

30 Washington,- - 



ti S 5 « 



i 



CCtO 



QD.C 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



38 
34 
33 
32 
29 
25 
25 
25 
15 







9 - o 



Is. 



o o o 
js a** 
♦* e 

O ■ ^ * 

§S-SJ§ 

C 9 qTo 
mOQ aOQ 



$400 00 

800 

500 

200 

200 

500 
1475 

162 50 

357 50 

300 



TOTAL. 



BCD 
• •-< 

w S o 
** 2 • 



288 
580 
374 
150 
151 
387 
1180 
130 
286 
262 



•'B R 

ha B 

9<S 

Boo 



$505 00 
224 00 
381 50 
215 00 
98 00 
480 00 
867 50 
112 00 
270 00 
306 00 



* No Retam, estimate taken from the Abstract of 1844-45. 

NORFOLK, 



1 
5 
2 

3 

6 

4 

8 

7 

12 

9 

10 

17 

18 

11 

13 

15 

14 

16 

19 

20 

21 

22 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 



BROOKLINE, - 1 


7 33 


2200 00 


Roxbury, - - ' - ! 


4 81 


12,543 30 


Dedham, - - - ; 


4 74 


3750 


Milton, - - . 


4 73 


2000 


Dover, - - - 


4 60 


500 


Dorchester, - - ; 


4 59 


6239 42 


Sharon, - - - ' 


3 24 


600 


Quincy, - - - ; 


3 13 


3100 


Walpole, - . - 


3 13 


1300 


Braintree, - - - 


3 10 


2000 


Bellingham, - - 


2 92 


700 


Wrentham, - - 


2 82 


1900 


Med way, - - - 


2 81 


1517 50 


Canton, - - - 


2 80 


1400 


Cohasset, . . - 


2 76 


1100 


Franklin, - - . 


2 59 


1200 


Foxborough, - - 


2 58 


1000 


Needham, - - 


2 43 


1110 


Weymouth, - - 


2 28 


2500 


Stoughton, - - 
Randolph, - - 


2 17 


1200 


2 02 


2000 


Medfield, - - - 


2 01 


350 



52 50 
131 20 



140 63 
341 84 



552 50 
731 20 



840 63 
2241 84 



180 00 



1380 00 



300 
2609 
791 
423 
120 
1359 
226 
994 
415 
645 
288 
795 
540 
500 
399 
464 
388 
456 
1095 
637 
990 
174 



179 00 



15 75 



BRISTOL. 



1 


1 


N. BEDFORD, 


4 33 


15,000 00 






3469 




2 


2 


Fairhaven, - - 


3 25 


3750 


. 


. 


11.53 


226 00 


5 


3 


Seekonk, ... 


2 65 


1100 


242 00 


1342 00 


507 


150 00 


6 


4 


Berkley, - - - 


2 33 


500 


. 


> 


215 


37 00 


3 


5 


Dighton, . - - 


2 31 


650 


171 00 


821 00 


355 


78 00 


13 


6 


Pawtucket, - - 


2 27 


2000 


. 


. 


883 


. 


7 


7 


Attleborough, - 


2 25 


2001 20 


. 


- 


890 


150 00 


4 


8 


Fall River, - - 


2 20 


6000 


. 


_ 


2727 


. 


14 


9 


Mansfield, . - 


2 17 


785 60 


. 


. 


362 


- 


10 


10 


Dartmouth, - - 


206 


2300 


- 


- 


1114 


1319 00 
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BRISTOL— CONTINUBD. 



1 




•OJS^ ^ 


»^A- 


o o o 




B<0 J.'O 








« o S, 


XJ °- . 


^ H •* 




API 


fO S 


O 
fa 


« 

1 


Towns. 


Sum appropriat 
bv towns for ea 
child between 
& 16 years of aj 


Amount raised 
taxes for the su 
port of Schools 


Income of t 
Surplus Reveni 
appropriated 
Bchools. 


TOTAL. 


No. of childri 
between 4 and 
years of age. 


Amount contri 
nted for board a 
fuel. 


9 


11 


EastoD, - - - 


$2 04 


$1200 00 


_ 


• 


588 


. 


8 


12 


Freetown, - - 


1 97 


1000 


. 


. 


508 


. 


19 


13 


Norton, - - - 


1 94 


800 


. 


- 


413 


- 


12 


14 


Somerset, - - - 


1 94 


500 


- 


m 


258 


$170 00 


16 


15 


Raynham, - - 


1 90 


700 


- 


. 


369 


. 


11 


16 


Taunton, - - - 


1 87 


3750 


. 


. 


2005 


- 


18 


17 


Rehobotb, - - 


1 86 


900 


9139 2091039 20 


560 


472 00 


17 


18 


Swanzey, - - - 


1 73 


620 


- 


- 


359 


274 00 


15 


19 


Westpoit, - - 


1 64 


1400 


- 


- 


853 


1200 00 



PLYMOUTH. 



2 


1 


PLYMOUTH, - 


3 90 


6000 00 




1637 


925 00 


3 


2 


Kingston, - - - 


3 72 


1300 


. 


- 


349 


7 50 


5 


3 


Halifax, - - - 


3 57 


500 


- 


. 


140 


23 75 


1 


4 


Hull, - - - - 


3 21 


125 


- 


• 


39 


. 


6 


5 


Pembroke, - - 


3 12 


1000 


- 


. 


320* 


. 


7 


6 


Middleborougb, - 


3 09 


3760 94j 


- 


1216 


927 00 


4 


7 


Bridgewater, - - 


3 08 


1600 


- 


- 


520 


- 


8 


8 


Scituate, - - - 


299 


3000 


. 


- 


1002 


24 00 


9 


9 


Hingham, • - - 


2 85 


2530 92; 


- 


887 


. 


15 


10 


Marebfield, - - 


2 51 


1100 


99 71 


1199 71 


478 


• 


11 


11 


Abington, - - 


2 45 


2500 


: 


- 


1020 


70 00 


10 


12 


Duxbury, - - - 


2 42 


1500 


^228 00 


1728 00 


714 


10 00 


14 


13 


N. Bridgewater, 


2 41 


1926 20 


- 


800 


- 


12 


14 


Hanson, - - - 


2 38 


700 


. 


. 


294 


17 00 


17 


15 


E. Bridgewater, - 


2 37 


1200 


- 


- 


549 


- 


16 


16 


Hanover, - - - 


220 


1000 


• 


- 


454 


26 00 


13 


17 


Plympton, - - 


2 17 


500 


- 


- 


230 


240 54 


18 


18 


W. Bridgewater, 


2 17 


700 


- 


- 


322 


- 


19 


19 


Rochester, - - 


2 01 


2000 


«B 


- 


995 


193 25 


20 


20 


Wareham, - - 


1 82 


1200 


- 


- 


660 


17 00 


21 


2] 


Carver, - - - 


1 27 


400 


- 


- 


309 


263 62 



BARNSTABLE. 



1 


1 


BARNSTABLE, 


2 18 


2500 00 


331 00 


2831 00 


1300 


100 00 


2 


2 


Eastham, - - - 


2 17 


460 


75 00 


535 00 


247 


154 00 


3 


3 


Sandwich, - - 


2 16 


2208 


372 01 


2580 01 


1193 


. 


5 


4 


Provincetown, - 


2 03 


1250 


- 


. 


616 


- 


4 


5 


Falmouth, - - 


2 01 


1200 


299 31 


1499 31 


744 


426 04 


10 


6 


Chatham, - - - 


1 85 


1200 


> 


- 


649 


1000 00 


6 


7 


Yarmouth, - - 


1 76 


1200 


. 


- 


680 


100 00 


7 


8 


Orleans, - - - 


1 65 


900 


- 


- 


546 


- 


8 


9 


Brewster, - - - 


1 54 


700 


- 


- 


454 


32 00 


9 


10 


Wellfleet, - - 


1 51 


1000 


87 00 


1087 00 


720 


1000 00 


11 


11 


Dennis, - - - 


1 40 


1200 


. 


. 


859 


. 


12 


12 


Truro,- - - - 


1 26 


850 


. 


. 


675 


. 


13 


13 


vHarwich, - - - 


60 


600 


- 


- 


1006 


503 or 
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GRADUATED TABLES. 



DUKE& 



£ 


1 


3 

• 

Sum appropriated 
by towna for each 
child between 4 
it 16 years of age. 


Amount raised by 
taxes for the sup- 
port of Schools. 


Income of the 
Surplus Revenue 
appropriated to; 
Bcnools. 


TOTAL. 


No. of children 
between 4 and 16 
years of age. 


Amount contrib- 
uted fox board and 
fuel. 


2 
1 
3 


1 

2 
3 


EDGARTOWN,<p 95 
ChUmark, - - - 2 31 
Tisbury, - - - 1 78 


91500 00 
400 
874 


- 


•• 


508 
173 

492 


- 



NANTUCKET. 



NANTUCKET, 



5 74 



10,465 81 



1823 



A GRADUATED TABLE, 

Skowmg the eompcaratioe amount of monof appntpnated^ fty (he Sjfhrtni CounHtsin 
fle iSSEo/e, for (ht education of eaiA ddH hehoten the agta of 4 and 16 year$^ in 
each CoutUy. 



sse 



S 



o 



COUMTIBS. 



o 

&4 



2 
1 
3 

4 

5 

9 

6 

7 

8 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



NANTUCKET, 
Suffolk, - - 
Middlesex, 
Norfolk, - - 
Plymouth, 
Hampshire, - 
Essex, - - 
Bristol, - - 
Worcester, - 
Hampden, 
Dukes, 
Franklin, - 
Barnstable, - 
Berkshire, 



at 

*& ■ 
cxo 

00.0 



a i 
S *• 



«5 74 

520 
3 71 
349 
2 72 
2 70 
260 
2 58 
2 42 
237 
2 36 
1 98 
1 69 
1 66 



• « 2 

2** o 

i; »- BD 

<5S. 



« • o 

•• a 

« 

Mil 

o ■■ n 



$10,465 81 

138,172 37 

105,506 03 

50,210 22 

34,543 06 

19,147 52 

69,864 54 

44,956 80 

64,256 76 

22,825 53 

2,774 00 

15,617 52 

15,268 00 

18,043 97 



9672 21 
846 17 
327 71 
650 80 

1280 28 
552 20 
520 80 

1392 54 



TOTAL. 



Hi 



433 93 

1164 32 

552 03 



«10,465 81 

138,172 37 

106,178 24 

51,056 39 

34,870 77 

19,798 32 

71,144 82 

45,509 00 

64,777 56 

24,218 07 

2,774 00 

16,051 45 

16,432 32 

18,596 00 



1,823 

26,548 

28,660 

14,608 

12,835 

7,333 

27,377 

17,618 

26,755 

10,212 

1,173 

8,093 

9,689 

11,153 






$300 00 

139 21 

194 75 

2,744 66 

5,322 65 

4,076 00 

978 00 

4,215 59 

5,713 40 
3,315 04 
U,958 67 



AGGREGATE OF THE STATE. 



14 



Counties, - 



3 04 



611,652 13 



8392 99 



620,045 12209,87738,95797 
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U, SS, 189. Evils of, X, 
4S,X^T9, 198. See Alttmiamrf AMieet 
ofjiiiiirfili^^ !i9. Uereew»hle 
o^ lal Not to be allowed as a le- 
290. 

Abttneis of Aetams, good efleels oi; 10. 

Shoold be dbtribvled to everj district^ 157. 

Hie leadiu" o^ leeooimendied, 2S8. Ap- 

pealedto,». See Cyrwrfweferf IWet. 

Aeademr, effect of an, iwoo a 

Sebool, 73. See iVnote BdtooU. 

Adams, Joha, sentiment o^ 27. 

Alphabet, anecdotes of ibe laie learning of, 50. 

Ap pa r a t ns , ets e nt i al to tbMoqeh instruction, 

ffi, 125, 167. PiiTate sobMnmtion for, 197, 

946. HottMook's, 277. 

ApportMHunent of sebool moaejrs. See 



Appropriations, for public schods, in Boston, 9. 
Tor education should have precedmee, 10, 
12. Laige, for education, enhances the value 
ofpnn>erty,lli Should be liberal, 23, 51, 54w 
55, 81, 80,94^ 105, 137, 153, 15i, 183, 195, 
201, SOi, XSO, 277, 307. Lam, for school- 
houses, 150. Great increase cn^ 286. 

Arithmetic, different systems of, noticed. 1. 
Method of examination in, 9, 284i Metnod 
of teaching, 126, 275. Too much attended 
to, 165, 170. Old method of teaching, re- 
ferred to, 318. 

Amcdd, Dr. Thomas, quoted, 18. 

Ashley Fund, 201. 

Assutants, Female, how employed in Salem, 
42. See FemaU Teacfun. 

Association of Teachers, account of an, 122. 



«. 



Astronomy, written examination in. 2, 284. 

Attendance, irregular, ill effects of, IS, 24, 68, 
80, 84, 267. Exclusion for non-, 26, 101 , 107, 
177, 198, 271. Improvement in, 25, 51, 55, 
110. Punctual, importance ot, 122, 171. 
The basis of a just apportionment of school 
money, 215, 2^. Enforced by law, 216. 
Effect of exclusion for non-, 276, 277. 
Prompt, method of promoting, 29^. 

B. 

Barrow, Isaac, anecdote of, 51. 

Bible, in schools, 25, 27, 289, 291, 302, 306. 

The reading of the, not sectarianism, 166. 
Blackboards, use of, commended, 1, 49, 80, 109, 

130, 170, 219, 277, 292. 

48 




ky 



Bond oTEdneation, labQffs of, 
182. Oiiietsm upon, 280l Dbappro' 
only one report m six hiindredy2!19. ] 
sal to abolish the, 281. 

Book keeping, recommended to be tswghl» 
301. 

Books, defieteney of, in aehoob, IS. AfeaU 
for selling, annovance Iran, 39. Uaifonal^ 
of, necessary, 9b, 183,294^231 Should ba 
foimshed in season, 141. New, stunnhn of, 
160l Old, exchanged for new, by attlbors 
and j^ishers, 161. Diflieulty of obtaini^ 

Boston Schools, examination of,comparad wHh 

those of New Bedford, 282, 
Boys, 1sivs> not attending school, annoyanea 

fiom, SSo2. 
Branches of study, to be Judieiottsly se l ec t> d» 

28. Attempt to exclude the higher, 288. 

C. 

Candidates for teaching, deficiency of, 230% 
R^ection of, in certam cases, a daXj, 189. 
See TeaeherM. 

Celebration, Common School, reconmandad. 



Certificates, of approval, to be insisted on, 191% 
Given to incompetent teachers, 302. 

Character, our national, remarks oa^ 314. 

Children, diflbrence in the conscientiousness of, 
3. Not to be sent to school too young, 50, 
76| 318. Not making progress, to be in- 
quired after, 175. Worse cared for than the 
lower animals, 271. Should enter school 
when the term begins, 293. Small, need 
good teachers, 296, True method or treat- 
ug, 307. Must be interested in what they 
study, 318. Colored, 78. 

Choate, Amos, Esq., donation of, for prises, de- 
clined after an experiment of three years, 
40.42. 

Clarice, Adam, anecdote of, 51. 

Classification of schools, good efl^ts of the, 
11, 26, 154, 305, 312. Preferable to division 
of districts, 259. Of teachers, 255. 

Clergymen, commended for attention to sebools, 
74. Denounced as unfit for school committee 
men, 280. 

Colburn's Arithmetic, compared with others, 1. 

Colored children, in public schools, 78. 

Committees, examinmg, of Boston, how tip* 

rinted; method of examination pursued by, 
Should be fearless, 116. 6f dlitrieic, 
should visit the sehoolt, 176. 



tenbe for, 16, KM. 

Common ScbooLi, imii 

loe, iu>, no. 



U, dnlj of ' 
irtUHXotlll, m,lGS, 



OMeett 



[, !38. or lemaie teacbtn imuSeieul, 



a, Engliah, usm'iBition in, 45. Id- 
m ISI, 130, 167, S51, 309. Im- 
or, S86. Bj verj young p*|ii]t. 



DO nance 
IM. 
CoMciooca. eteMorai Jnitructitm and Hon- 

ConatilBlion, Iba, ud laws, ihould be iWdied 
ID Kbooli, M, I6G. 

CoBiraBlioii. CoBUxm Sabool, al Baira, 114, 

Cocpond FiiiuatuiMnI, Nuaiki on, 6, 48, 74, 
174, 1S3, 303. BiibMiUUM for,?, 39. Om- 
appnived, 15, 161, 174,299, ^.SOe. Dim- 
nudoo of, yf, »L 93, !6i. Dumuibed b; 
tb« intiodaelion of Hutic, GT, 95, 109. Dit- 
HDwdwHb, 99, 94, 163,168.231,330. Of- 
btttive nuxlea of, condemned, ]S4, Iffl, 309. 
SWutici of, 36a See DiicipliHt. 

CaiKOMO, not lo be made in uigei, 160. 



DaDciDS lebooli, iiuBrioiu to Common Schooh, 
96, 113, IM, m. 

Di£ucDG; of boDki, 16, 174. 

DiKipliae, i ,34,69, 

66, 68, fa, 07, 110, 

118, 1X1, 48, Ul, 

160, 164, 30, or, 

S40, S4I,< i. Fn- 

64? 166.'*; 36, 1m) 

146, 146, 74^ 179; 

211,263, 87^299, 

301,304. Analio- 

raled, 94, : ui i»«H. 

INitribution of ichool money, 14. Id bnei 
proportion to unall diitiieli, 16, tlS. In- 
equalilT in tbe varioni nradei of, 113. 

Bbonld be bued on atLfadance, 216, f30, 

278. Accarding to fimiliea, unequal, 318. 

New plan for, ^oded lo, SIS. 
Duliiclii,large,Bppnived,!6,16i,311. Shoald 

select niltahle pnidenlial commiUeei, 241. 

Small, diupproved, £46, 911. 
Drawing, leconunended, 47, 60, 136. See 

Slupii and Blackbeardi. 



Edueadon, Ibe Inie baiia of, 16. Of teacben, 
leeommended, 19. S«e Ttackert and Nor- 
mal Btha^. Delective method of, S3. Rs- 
ligioua, of Iba finl setllen, 25. LnpoiUnce 
of, 77. 78, 84,85, 87,91,94, 100, 102, 106, 
136,180,234,344. General lemarki on, 91. 
Improvements in, 9* 95, 187. Thei^toT 
everj child lo,10a. The caose ot neglected, 
211. Low standard of, 513. Clpp«ed by 
some, 227 271. Induence of, on a diilrict, 
B41. Early, imponanco of an, 24S. True 
obiael of, SSO. General, a noble anterpriie, 
263. Cheaper tbaaig»onac«,3QI. CaMci 



Ibr want ef piagrcu in, 306. A good £n- 
eiisb, underlined, 309. 
ElementBi; atndies, ahzhted, 197. 

Emulation, ill effects of, 9. Diaapprortd, 137, 
276. BeePrlui. 

Enuninalion, of schools, should be eondiKted 
by tbe eommiltee, 18, 162. In Latin, malb< 
emalics, &e., how eondacted, 4B. Hetbod 
of, 69. Mot lobe dodged by pni«ls, 81, 113, 
1S9, 131. By printed qnenions, tried and 
appioTed, 2,100, 104, 117, 28^286. Hot lo 



alseboolilagetber, 162,331. Wdl at- 
d, 169, aK-WeUcoodoclcd, 176,297. 
istJOD of leuben, 26, 72, 76, 116, 160, 
162, 136, 209, 216, 234. Sboold precede 
tbsir engBgement,2(». By written qoestions 
and amwen, 277. How facilitated, 27S. 
Inegnlarij eonducled, 288. 
Eiample oT teocberr "^ '" *" 

136. Imponance 
Eihibitions, moral Unuti a^ 2£3> 
Expulsion of a papil| 83, 

P. 

Factory law, evasion of, 147. 

Female teacben, tried and approved, 7, 13, 16, 
19, 26, S7, 60, 76, 89, 93, 102, 103, U8, 121, 
128, 140, 164, IM, 166, 167, 174, 196,200, 
216, 219, 220, £3r 213, 248, 249, 269, 26^ 
273, 276, 196, 317. See Wtnler BthtoU. 



tioni, 2, '46, 282. RanaAs on ibe proper 
touhing of, 3, 139, 194. Mode of examiBa- 
tioniD,47. A good recitation in, 54. Taiu^ 
fiiHn the blae£board, 131, 144. Bae Black, 
icardt. Faalt; recitatiao o^ 241. Fanlty 
auda of taaehmg, 380. 

GI(ibei,wautof7m. 

OovenmeBt. See XKic^tiae and Corjmnt 
FuBuiimaU. Ramaib on, 261. Example 
^ 174. Of B«4eol,179. 



19B, 21 



£60, S91, 306. 
Gnuunar, mode of eia 
Dafectiva teaching of 



13, 221, 124, 218, 140, 244, 



lation in, 2, 46, 184. 
LfBwvuva MRuiiuig ui, '■, 126, 139, 314. Use 
of, 61. Taoghl orally, 170. A test of leach- 
em, SU. 
Grammar tehoidi, examinadon of, S, 47. 



"Si, m, 14(!,m&16.'^mAniBles'mPiri^- 
boryport, 33. For both seiei, in Brighton, 
66. In Cambridge, 61. ArgomeDts in lavor 
of a, 117, 134. Should be Bte, 106. New, 
proposed, 221, 260, 270. 

Home, inatioctiDn Ht, 111, 111. See PareMa. 

Hewitt's accoimt of a sehiKil in England, 166. 



INDEX 
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909. iisehoolh0«fet,S86,aOL See&fttfoff 

and SdtoalhoHwet. 
Inerease in the munber of bnaehes itudwd, 

t86. 
IttsUtnteSyTeaehen'. 8ee Teaehen^ iutii^kg. 
InstmcteiB. See Teacken, 
Instraetion, thorovlily given, 93, 120. Not 

nUfieiently pFBctaeal, 158, ITZ, 187. Bfinntifle 

of, negiected, 184i. Given without book, 188. 

How to be given, 206, 964^ 276. See Moral 

^trudum, Noma of things, dooA Memoni, 
InteUect, 186, 252, 287, 295, 900. See Morcd 

hutructUm, 
Intereoorae between teaeben and parents, 164. 

SeePorente. 
Itinerant teachers, to be avoided, 76. 



Knowledge, vnfaie of, 26. Both power and 
plea8ue,266. B^ EdncaiioiL 

L. 

Language, to be leaned early, 906. 

LangoagiM. the learned, not essential to emi- 
nence^ 909. 

Laws, in regard to visitinjg schools, 216. 
School, not intended to limit the responsibU- 
ity of parents, 307. 

Libraries, school, 34, 40, 66, 66, 95, 106, 117, 
137, 165, 163. 219, 246, 269, 312, 318, 321. 
Exchange of, between districts, 81. 

Linear drawing, examination in, 284. 

Low, John J., donation of apparatus by, 22. 

M. 

MannefB, rude, 77, 296. Good, 142, 204. Im- 
portance of attention to, 79, 96, 106, 112, 121, 
166, 171, 176, 180, 235, 251, 262, 274, 276, 
287; 289. or teachers, 142, 221, 256. Im- 
provement in, 148, 212, 216. 

Manufeeturinff districts, activity of, in regard to 
schools, 199. 

Bfaps, drawing of, 47, 49, 54, 86, 140. In pri- 
mary schooM, 134. Oatline, aoproved, 226. 

Meetings, of teachers, proposed, 19. Approved, 
30, %, 56, 101, 111, 134. 230, 298. Of dis- 
tricts, for edoeational objects, 66, 128, 164, 
173, 313. 

Memory, too much appealed to, 3, 99, 104, 108, 
117,119, 188, 240, a7. 320. 

Ministers of the Gospel declared unfit to be on 
school committees^ 280. 

Mitchell's Geceraphical Reader, noticed, 200. 

Money, loss o^ by the employment of incom- 
petent teachers, 74. Mtsuse of, 250. See 
DistribuHon, 

Moral character of teachers, 8, 255, 264, 268. 
See Tetichert, 

Moral instruction, not necessarily sectarian, 62, 
69, 83, 161, 175^ 269. Remarks on, 70, 71. 
In manufaetunng towns, important, 80. 
Method parsued in, 298. Earnestly recom- 
mended, 105, 112, 113, 140, 146,262,300, 
304, 305. Deficiency of, 161, 166, 179, 233, 
251. More important than intellectual, 186, 
252,287,295.300. Needed to regulate char- 
acter, 315, 316. 

Morals, improved by education, 241. See 
Mcavners. 

Multiplication table, importance of 275. 

Music, in schools, recommended, 1, 34, 63, 62, 
66, 67, 78, 109, 117, 121, 129, 134, 159, 163, 



174y 183, 184, 192, 194. 200, 227, 247. 251, 
254,258,269,26^2667309. Attainable by 
all who ean read, 294^ 

N. 

Names of things, the teaching of, without ideas, 
2,4,92,94. 

Natural history, specimens in, 261. 

Natural philosophy, written examination in, 2, 
283. 

Neatness, recommended, 184. See School' 
hotuu and Mannert, 

Newspaper, school, 147. 

Normal schools, teachers from, approved, 21, 
72, 109, 116, 131, 134, 200, 202, K3, 286, 299, 
302. Supply from, not equal to the demand, 
91. Favorable opuiion of, 109, 148, 216. A 
pupil ftom one of the, described, 276. 

o. 

Opinion, public, power of, 86. 

Oral instruction, m a primary school, 134. 

Order. See DudpUne and Corporal Ptadtk 

Orthography, should be taught by writmg, 126. 

See Spelling. 
Outline Maps. See ilfops. 

P. 

Parents, interference of, with teachers, 34y 120, 
192, 218, 263. Codperation of, 37, 39, 48, 67, 
63, 73, 74, 86, 89, 98, 107, 108, 111, 122, 133, 
137, 160, 162, 153, 166, 163, 181, 202, 206, 
206, 212, 220, 264, 265, 272, 306, 314^ 317, 
323. Good efiects of visits from, 66, 121, 
211. Responsible for the absence of thdr 
children, 198, 288. Neglect of, to aid the 
teacher, 114. Should furnish apparel and 
books betimes, 141. Should not speak ill of 
teachers, 172. 192, 265, 290, 320. Serious 
appeal to, 192, 280. 

Parsmg, technical, remarks on. 3. 

Penmanship, examination in, 47. Neglect of 
272. 

Penn, Wm., remark of, 161. 

Physiology, importance of, 28, 70, 99, 117, 121, 
131, m, 212, 313. 

Pie-nic, sctiool, good influence of o,. 253. 

Pniyer, in schod, recommended, 35. 

Primary schools, impoi «nce of. 30, ^. 

Principles, to be taught rather tnan words, 236, 
240. 

Private schools, injurious influence of, 14, 73, 
79, 86, 98^ 127, 169, 160, 239, 311, 316. 

Privies, indispensable to every schcNoI, ITS. 

Prizes in schools^ objections to, 9. 276. Exper- 
iment of, injunous, 41. See Emulation, 

Profane swearing, denounced, 143. See Afon- 
ner*. 

Pronunciation, early, of elementary sounds, 
urred, 151. 

Pruc^ntial committees, should not appoint 
teachers, 19, 21, 144. Duty of, 61, 57, 71, 
128, 131, 177, 183, 235, 263. Not to be taken 
from the parents in rotation, 137, 167. Re- 
sponsibility of, 187, 200, 241. Should select 
teachers betimes. 192, 236. Bfethod of nom- 
inating, proposea, 200. Not to receive school 
money m advance, 216. Selection of, 236. 
Proposed change in the duties of, 281. 

Public schools. See Schools and Common 
Schools, 
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Pnnetaalitj, importance of, 88. See Attend- 
PimUhment See Corporal Pimuhment and 



Qaalificationi. of teachers, 8, Tl, 31. 125. 192, 

212,223. Must be raised, 268. See Teach- 

crt. 
Quantity, learned, no criterion of knowledge, 

1,84. 
Questions, prmted,exa]Bination bj, 2, 100, 104, 

117,282,286. 

R. 

Reading, in the Boston schools, 4. Remarks 
<Mi the manner of teaching, 275. Without 
onderstandln^, 31, 123, 125, 160,314. Meth- 
od of examination in, 46. Defective, 139, 
151, 210. Should be made a study, 228. 

Recitations, different quality of, 1. bi concert, 
75.. Rules for, 126, 166. 

Record, and report, of offences, required, 13. 

Reiristers, how kept, 126. Neglected, 138, 170, 
186. Utility of; 163, 165,216. Good effects 
expected from the new, 208. Show the neg- 
lect of parents, 267. 

Reflations, school, proposed, 307. 

Rejection of teachers, 115. 

Remuneration of teachers, 169. 

Reports, in regard to schools and teachers to 
be particular, 312. Printed, recommended, 
314. 

Returns, school, the reading of, recommended, 
314. 

Reverence to be cultivated, 63. 

River, definition of a, 216. 

Roxbury, schools of, commended, 249. 

Rush, Dr., remark of, 151. 

S. 

Scholars, the understanding of, to be developed, 
4. Not to be too early withdrawn. 50. Ex- 
pulsion of, 64, 83. 265. Morals of, 71. See 
Morals. Methoa of managing bad, 305. 

Scholars, elder, annoyed by the younger, 302. 
Advantage of, to the younger, 86, m9. Ex- 
ample of, 89. Unusual attendance of. 110. 
Respect of, for female teachers, 248. Not to 
report their own conduct, 146. Not to with- 
draw themselves, 158. Bad example of, 227, 
230,265. 

School committees, the proper selection of, im- 
portant, 11. Responsibihty of, 36. Duty of, 
35,137. Should appoint all the teachers, 101. 
144. Should act inaependentlv, 158. Shoula 
be furnished with a room, 19o. Inability of, 
to do what is re|C]uired, 5, 201. Proposal to 
release, from visiting schools, 217. Require- 
ments disregarded, 232. Vote not to pay for 
the services of. 280. 

School districts, large, approved, 26. See Un- 
ion Districts. 

School fiind, mistake in regard to the income 
of, 279. Appropriations of, for Normal 
Schools, Teachers' Institutes, &c., disap- 
proved, 280. Division of, amongst the school 
districts, recommended, 281. 

Schoolhou8es,as they should be, 27, 30, 35, 57, 
79, 81, 91, 104, 1^, 158, 165, 173, 186, 295, 
316, 321. Regulations for preserving, 135. 
Disfiguring of, reprehended, 58, 62, 76, 185, 



299. Bad itfecuneiis of, 70, 71, 86, 95, 97, 
120, 129, 1», 143, 173, ITO, 192, 193, 196, 
199, 225, 246, 253, 267, 309. Bad, a bin- 
drance to education, 112, 279, 296, 306. 
Mistake in selectinrsites for, 310. Of King- 
ton, commended. &7. Amusing description 
of bad, 267, 291, 904. QualiUes of good. 
207. Provided by the town, 91, 101. Should 
be adapted to the end in view^ 132. Effect 
of gooa, on the habits of pupds, 136, 148, 
lei, 172, 176, 180, 190. Shoidd all be buOt 
and repaired by the towns, 154. Should be 
well furnished, 190, 194, 226. 

School laws, alteration of, proposed, 281. 

School libraries. See Libraries. 

School money, equal distributicm of, 189. See 
Distrihution, 

School record, new, approved, 72. See Reg- 
ister. 

Schools. Common, condition of the Boston, 5. 
Should be neutral ground between hostile 
parties, 16. Importance of, compared with 
nigher seminaries, 17. Important, 53, 105. 
Failures of, 54. Importance of sustaining 
the, 60, 66. Separated for the two sexes, 
61. Broken up, 7l. Injured by family quar- 
rels, 74. Dependence of, on public senti- 
ment, 87. The poorest, need the best teach- 
ers. 116, 193, 296. Bad case of. 120, 204, 
211. How improved, 140. Excellent spec- 
imens of, 197. Not to be made a bugbear 
to eliildren, 290. Want of employment in, 
315. Defects of, 122. Deteriorating, 229. 
Unequal length of, in the same town, 145. 
Long suspension of^ detrimental, 160. See 
Nonuilf Private. High, Winter, Summer, 
and Primary Schools. 

Schools, select. See PrioaJte Schools. 

Seats, with back to the teacher, approved, 20. 
Ill-constructed, 117, 129. 

Secretary of the Board of Education, mistake 
corrected by. in relation to the interest of the 
School Funa, 279. Defence of against the 
charge of suppressing remarks of committees 
at variance with his own opinions, 279. 

Sectarianism, in Common Scnools, condemned, 
16, 35, 52, 60, 63, 83, 89, 95, 96, 104, 137, 
166. 

Sexes, the, separate rooms for, proposed, 61. 

Sherman, Roger, alluded to, 54. 

Singing. See Music. 

Spelling, by writing, 2, 111, 125, 138, 275, 277. 
Method of exammation in, 46. Fault in the 
teaching of, 130, 138. Progress m, 210. 

Studies, proper to be pursued, 183. Elemen- 
tary, neglected, 197. Higher, raperficially 
learned, 213. Should be systematically pur- 
sued, 214. Increased number of, 28d, 289. 
Higher, objections to, answered, 313. 

Subordination, must be enforced, 155. See 
Discipline and Corporal Punishment. 

Summer schools, perversion of, 63. Impor- 
tance of, 149. 

Superintendent of schools, recommended, 5. 
Experiment of a, in Nortnampton, 184. 

System, Common School, remarks on, 35, 36, 
71, 87, 90, 114, 164, 168, 171, 177, 197, 247. 
The, based on laws, 120. Not properly car- 
ried out, 159. History of the, 182. Un- 
known to the ancients, 307. 

T. 

Tardiness, ill effects of, 88. See Attendance, 
Teacher, not approbated, employed and paid, 
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MOL Coadaet of >, at m aattminitkiii, 
fiirad,90C 

Te t h ei i, djgmty lid q ml i fieatio i Mi o^ % Du- 
tiM o^ eompared witii those of a minuler, 8. 
]>Bpeiidaice of selwoh apon, 9. Example 
of, unpoitaiit, 16, 18, 132. 165, S12. Nol to 
cfaange books witlioatpeniiisaon, 17. Shookl 
not be appointed by the districts. 19. Ele- 
▼ation oLneeessary. 15,21, 22, 14JL 169, 202, 
SCO. Eoocatioa of, in the art or tearhiny, 
19, 116. Misrepiesentatioos of, by ehildieiK 
21. Dismission of, 23. Responsibility of, 
fA, 27. 66, 318. Character of, 20,21, 3(>, 31, 
32, 51, 55, 59, 63, 71, 72, 99, 122, 131, 142, 
156, 165, 175, 179, 199, 212, 213, 240^7, 
264, 255, 283, 302. Improvement ofr62. 
Incompetent, 64, 98, 143, 274. Should be 
acqnainted with music, 67, 248. Impolicy of 
ehangine, often, 99, 112, 147, 197, 227, 249. 
SelecUon oTllS. 145, 185, 192, 202, 208, 223, 
245, 248, 277. Of more importance than the 
books, 117. Good, deficient supply of, 118, 
161| 162, 225, 302. Should make teaching a 
bosmess, 118, 161. Power of, not limited to 
the schoolroom, 133. Fine specimen of, 152. 
Experienced, to be preferred. 144, 308, 311. 
Interferenev with, case of, 153. Must avoid 
self-conceit, 156. ~ Good, made by good 
schools, 163. Duties of; 164. 169(180. Must 
know how to govern, 1 v7. Teachmg by rule, 
anecdote of, 169. Remuneration of, 169, 237, 
254. First impression made by. 191, 307. 
Should secure respect, 206. Should be work- 
men, 210, 315. BesVbest schools, 214. Poor, 
worse than none, W4. 277. Self-discipline 
recommended to, 230. Should be perma- 
nent, 247. Moral qualifications or, 252. 
Boardingwplace of, 254. Should be models 
for their pupils, 255, 257, 273, 297. Should 
not be tied to text books, 264. Language of, 
to be guarded. 274. Not to teach tin ap- 
provea, 278, 288. Large supply of, from 
one district, 289. Satirical nues regarding, 
293. 

Teachers, female. See Female Teachers. 

Teachers' Institutes, commended, 134, 136, 166. 
Good efiecU of, 222, 223, 230, 290. 

Teaching, mere names of things, condemned, 2. 



SqMifieiil, 8^ 901 Wofdt balbn latlan, 

approved, 104^ Too many things, eon- 

demned. 144^ LnpioveaMnt in the art o<; 

222, 275L Preparation for, nececsi^.of, 256. 
Terms, school, too short, 154^ 181, 901. Oan- 

parative length of; 177. 
Text books, subaerviency to, 9, 102, 104^ 106, 

109, 119, 129, 147fl58, 169, »7. 
TliinkiQg, one object of teachbg, 132. 
Time, waste of, by children, 27K 
Trees, the planting of around aehooUidliaw, 

commended, 148, 207. 

U. 

Understanding of children, to be developed, 4, 

287. See Mernonf and mmu. 
Union districts, approved, 26, 71, 141, 154, 170, 

186, 250, 311, SO. 

V. 

Vacations, during a shoft term, not advisable, 

167. 
Ventilation, neglect of 20, 58, 213. In new 

schoolhouses, 150. importance of, 207, 306. 
Ventilator, 81. 
Visitation of schools, by committees^ required 

by law, 218. By a district, described, 226. 

By committees, how best made, 243. 
Visiters at Academies and Common Schools, 

contrasted, 231. 

W. 

Wages of teachers, 244. 

Water, abundance of, to be provided, 86. 

Wesley, John, anecdote of, 50. 

Whispering, in school, forbidden, 73, 82, 166, 
235. Absence of, 146. 

Whittling, the Yankee propensity for, account- 
ed for, 172. Exercise of, 178. 

Winter schools, taught by fei9ales,89, 147, 149, 
165, 174, 189, 194, 220, 237, 243, 248, 253, 
268; 262, 273, 274, 175, 316. 

Words, taught before letters, 104, 113. Not 
the same as ideas, 135, 171, 226. 

Writing, neglect of, 272. 
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